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PREFACE. 


In  the  "  Description  of  the  Western  Islands 
of  Scotland,"  and  under  the  article  which  termi- 
nates the  account  of  the  Gneiss  Isles,  will  be  found 
the  embryo  of  the  following^  book.  In  examin- 
ing many  of  the  rocks  which  occurred  in  this 
group,  it  was  found  that,  although  in  a  geological 
sense,  they  belonged  to  the  lamily  of  gneiss,  ^\ 
did  not  conform  to  the  mineralogical  definition 
of  that  rock  commonly  received  among  geologists ; 
this  term  having  been  allotted  to  a  foliated  mix- 
ture of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica.  Had  these 
raises  been  limited,  or  of  trilling  importance, 
tfie  author  might  perhaps,  like  his  predecessors, 
have  been  contented  to  pass  over  the  whole  with 
little  notice,  and  to  have  infringed  on  the  mine- 
ralogical  detinitiou  of  gneiss  without  acknow- 
ledgment. Butsnch  a  practice  appeared  aa  per- 
nicious as  it  is  inconsistent  with  accuracy  ;  since 


it  most  have  served  to  increase  the  confusion  al- 
ready prevailing  in  the  characters  of  this  rock, 
precisely  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  new 
varieties  that  were  observed. 

No  expedient  conid  be  adopted  for  naming 
these  varieties,  withont  franiinj,'  new  terms ;  while 
they  were  too  numerous  and  important  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  Bnt  such  an  attempt  a[>- 
peared  no  less  difficult  than  inconvenient;  und, 
to  have  made  use  of  the  general  name  of  gneiss 
without  explanation,  would  have  been  to  produce 
the  confusion  which  has  invariably  resulted  (rom 
neglecting  to  define  the  sense  in  which  such 
terms  are  used.  Hence  originated  the  Synopsis 
of  Gneiss  introduced  into  that  work. 

It  n'as  intended  to  have  followed  the  same 
plan  with  respect  to  some  other  rocks  described 
in  those  volumes,  where  their  varying  compo- 
sition did  not  appear  to  have  been  thoroughly 
understood ;  but  it  was  soon  perceived,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  work  would  have  been  inconveniently 
increased ;  and  lliat  an  imperfect  attempt  toward 


a  new  classificatiou  of  rorks  wuulil  have  been  tbe 


result; 


iible  to  introduce  all  tbe 


fas  impassiu 

requisite  illustrations,  aud  as  some  of  the  rocks 
found  in  nature  do  not  exist  ia  those  idandis. 
It  seemed  therefyre  preferable  to  reserve  this 
matter  for  a  separate  essay  ;  a  work  which  seemed 
to  be  imperiously  called  for  by  the  want  of  any 
similar  system  to  which  a  student  cou1«l  refer  for 
information. 

A  more  minute  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
a  recollection  of  the  difficnlties  which  the  author 
himself  had  experienced  in  the  coniinencement  of 
his  pursuits,  when  he  had  nothing  to  consult  but 
the  great  book  of  Nature,  led  to  many  modifica- 
tions, not  only  of  the  original  design,  but  of 
the  whole  execution.  If,  in  attempting  to  render, 
not  only  himself,  but  the  subject  which  he  has 
Undertaken,  thoroughly  intelligible  to  those  who 
have  every  thing  to  acquire,  he  has  been  led  into 
a  degree  of  minuteness  which  the  accomplished 
geolt^ist  may  disdain,  he  has  been  guided  by  a 
recollection  of  tbe  gratitude  which  he  would  once 
have  felt  for  iuformation  equally  minute,  and,  to 
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thoBe  who  have  notliing  left  lo  learn,  equally 
redundaut. 

Id  considering  the  difiereiit  plans  on  which  a 
classification  of  rocks  might  be  constructed,  he 
was,  without  hesitation,  led  to  adopt  one  founded 
on  the  geological  relations  and  positions  of  rocks 
in  nature.  The  reasons  for  this  choice  are  stated 
at  full  length  in  an  introductory  chapter.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  the  basis 
of  the  arrangement  is  virtually  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  Werner.  But,  in  the  execution,  it 
difFera  in  many  important  particulars  ;  either  iu 
consequence  of  the  anthor's  own  observations, 
or  of  the  views  which  have  been  more  recently 
formed  of  the  order  of  nature,  by  those  geologists 
who,  uneducated  in  the  principles  and  doctrines 
of  the  German  school,  have  undertaken  to  ob- 
seiTe  and  think  for  themselves. 

However  numerous  the  varieties  of  rocks  may 
appear  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  and  whatever 
confusion  and  uncertainty  may  at  first  seem  to 
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prevail  among  them,  it  will  be  found,  on  an  at- 
tentive examioalion  of  their  characters,  that  they 
admit  of  being  placed  in  groups,  distinguished 
by  certain  prevailing  mineral  characters,  that 
these  groups  are  not  very  numerous,  and  that 
the  real  differences  of  texture  and  composition 
are  as  limited  as  is  the  number  of  the  minerals  of 
irhich  they  are  composed.  It  will  further  be 
seen  that  these  different  groups,  thus  united  by 
some  prevailing  associations  of  mineral  charac- 
ters, are  also  in  a  great  measure  distinguished  in 
nature  by  certain  geological  or  general  relations, 
more  or  less  constant  and  perfect.  Thus  two 
natural  methods  of  arrangement,  the  one  founded 
on  mineral  characters;  and  the  other  on  geo- 
If^cal  relations,  have  fortunately  been  found 
BO  far  to  coincide,  that  no  very  great  or  general 
breach  of  the  relations  of  the  one  kind  has 
been  committed  in  adopting  an  order  founded  on 
those  of  the  other.  Wherever  this  has  occurred, 
as  in  some  remarkable  instances  has  happened, 
the  expediency  of  the  adopted  plan  will  be  jus- 
tified, even  where  it  is  most  defective,  or  where 
it  is  incapable    of  embracing  both    views,   by 


XIV  PREFACi!:. 

Dumerous  considerations  that  will   be  found  i&^| 
their  proper  places  in  the  body  of  the  work. 


There  are  two  principal  objects  in  view 
the  description  of  rocks ;  namely,  that  of  enabling 
a  mineralogist  to  refer  any  given  specimen  tt>'j 
some  general  or  particular  title,  acconling  to  ilB 
mineral  characters,  and  ihat  of  assistinji'  him  id' 
determining  the  place  which  it  holds  geologically 
in  the  order  of  nature.  To  accomplish  the  for- 
mer object,  it  is  evident  that  a  description  of  all 
the  most  important  and  decided  varieties  vim 
requisite,  liut  even  the  latter  could  not  have 
been  attained  without  such  a  knowledge  of  every 
important  variety  as  would  enable  the  geologist 
to  assign  the  general  character  in  every  case, 
however  obscure.  Although  nature  may  be 
reasoned  on  in  the  Jiggregate,  it  must  be  studied 
m  the  details  ;  nor  can  any  useful  and  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  rocks,  for  the  purpoFtex  of  establish- 
ing general  conclusions,  be  acquired,  without  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  parts  which, 
by  being  reduced  under  a  common  or  leading 
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tgeueral  chanicter,  are  to  form  the  basis  of  correct 
ologinal  description  and  reasoning. 

If  even  this  general  principle  were  not  uni- 

I'versally  true,  the  experience  of  the  student  in 

Ithis  department  would  soon  convince  him  of  that 

f  which    the  author  has   deduced  from  his  own ; 

I  namely,  that  without  a   very  accurate  knowledge 

,  of  all  the  variations  to  which  rocks  are  subject, 

he  can  never  feel  confidence  in  determining  the 

character  anti  name  of  any.     Hence  arose  those 

detailed  enumerations  of   varieties  which  form 

the  bulk  of  the  catalogues  in  the  followiiifr  work  ; 

and  the  apology  for  them  will  be  found  in  these 

cotisiderations. 

'  The  number  of  the  minerals  essential  to  the 
composition  of  rocks  is  exceedingly  limited.  But 
they  are  also  the  repositories  of  nearly  all  the 
miuerale  in  nature;  which,  in  a  certain  sense, 
may  therefore  he  considered  as  conBtituent  parts 

I  of  the  masses  which  are  treated  of  in  this  work. 

■  These  unessential    minerals  are,    however,    the 

I  objects  of  systems  of  mineralogy  ;  in  which  they 


will  be  found  described  by  Ihe  numerous  auttuHS  ' 
who  have  written  or  compiled  tiTatises  on  this 
subject.  Here,  it  lias  been  sufficient  to  enu- 
merate them  under  the  titles  of  the  rocks  in 
which  they  occur. 

But,  independently  of  these  minenils,  of  che-^^ 
mical  composition,  numerous  organized  bodies, 
the  remains  of  animals  or  vegetables,  existing  at 
remote  periods  during  different  states  of  the 
earth's  surface,  are  found  imbedded  in  rocks. 
These  also,  like  chemical  fossils,  have  distinct 
characters,  dependent  on  their  organization, 
which  are  of  an  interesting  nature,  but  which, 
like  those  of  minerals,  form  objects  for  a  separate 
treatise,  connected  with  the  departments  of  botany 
and  zoology. 

One  important  difference  however  exists  be- 
tween chemical  and  organized  minends,  as  to 
the  value  which  they  sevei-ally  possess  in  a  geolo- 
gical view.  From  the  former,  little  comparative 
information  is  derivetl  respecting  the  different 
slates  of  the  earth's  surface  at  different  periods; 


ind  ihey  arc  chiefly  tlierefore  interesting  as  they 
e  connected  widi-the  mineral  history  of  rocks. 
Bat  the  different  species  of  the  latter,  are,  in 
many  cases,  intimately  cotiiiecled  with  the  views 
that  may  be  entertuined  re$[>ecting' the  different 
condition  of  the  glohe  at  distant  periods.  Thns 
they  form  an  interesting  part  of  the  g:eoIogical 
history  of  rocks  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  offering  the 
only  proofs  that  can  be  obtained  of  similarity  or 
diflTereuce  of  character,  in  cases  where  the  geo- 
I«^ical  analogies  or  differences  are  of  an  import- 
'  ant  nature. 


To  have  given  therefore  the  names  of  these 

'  organic  species    in    connection    with  the   rocks 

which  contain  them,  and   of  which  the  mineral 

I  charaders  alone  are  described  in  the  following 

[  work,  would  have  added  materially  to  its  value; 

i  particularly  as  it  is  intended  to  facilitate 

the  study  of  geological  relations.     This  however 

was  impossible.     Our  information  on  this  subject 

I  is  as  yet  so  limited,  that  many  species  remain  not 

only  undescribed  and  unnamed,  but  scarcely  any 

admit  of  I)eiiig  certainly  referred  to  a  constant 
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oi'tler  of  geological  position,  or  can  be  traicM  fex- 
clusively  to  particular  strata.  To  have  given 
that  which  is,  or  is  thought  to  be,  really  known 
on  this  subject,  would  have  been  of  little  utility  ; 
as  the  numerous  exceptions,  and  the  chances  of 
error,  must  have  produced  a  mixture  of  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  that  would  have  defeated 
the  very  objects  for  which  this  knowledge  is 
principally  valuable. 


Even  the  mere  history  of  the  numerous  fossil 
species,  whether  of  plants  or  animals,  must  be 
the  work  of  time ;  and  can  only  be  improved  as 
the  numbers  of  those  geologists  who  have  colti- 
vated  the  study  of  botany,  zoology,  and  compa- 
rative anatomy,  shall  increase.  That  history 
must  also  be  completed  before  it  can  be  ef- 
fectually connected  with  the  circumstances  of 
their  geological  position  and  relations ;  nor  will 
this  connection  be  easily  formed  unless  geological 
knowledge  is  united  in  the  same  individual  to  au 
accurate  acquaintance  with  these  organic  sub- 
stances. The  rapidly  increasing  number  of  those 
wbocultivate  these  department*  of  natural  know- 
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edge,  and  the  great  additions  recently  made  to 
!»e  history  of  these  species,  give  us  reason  to 
ope  that  the  time  is  not  f<ir  distant  uhen  a  system 
f  organic  mineralogy  (if  this  term  is  admis- 
ible,)  will  be  formed,  Whenever  that  shall  hap- 
en,  a  new  and  independent  nork  will  be  pro- 
llced  to  comprise  that  department  which  could 
6t  here  ha*e  been  attempted  with  any  prospect 
F  adv^itage,  and  which  has  therefore  l>een  in- 
^ooallj  passed  over. 

The  student  wliose  pursuit  is  chiefly  directed 
Mrards  the  mineral  characters  of  rocks,  or  whose 
A>ject  it  may  be  to  form  a  collection  of  specimens, 
ley  be  surprised  to  And  that  so  many  Hubstances 
re  comprised  in  the  present  arrangement  under 
k  small  a  number  of  names.  But  it  has  been 
the  constant  endeavour  of  the  author,  not  only 
to  shun  technical  phraseology  where  facts  can  be 
described  in  ordinary  language,  but  to  avoid  in- 
troducing new  terms  wherever  it  vras  possible  to 
iceed  with  those  which  have  been  long  re- 
or  generally  acknowledged.  However 
ueptionable  these  may  sometimes  be,  their  in- 
b  2 


coiiveniences  are  far  exceeded  by  that  wliicli  re- 
sults from  frequent  changes ;  while  such  a  prac- 
tice ofTei-s  a  bad  example  to  those  who,  from  a 
minute  ambition,  are  always  too  ready  to  follow 
ill  the  same  path  ;  or  who,  from  incapacity  or 
indolence,  find  it  easier  to  remove  a  difficulty  bj 
the  invention  of  a  name,  than  by  an  attentive 
study  of  their  specimens,  and  a  comparison  with 
(he  descriptions  of  preceding  writers.  To  this 
it  may  be  added,  that  whatever  convenience  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  result  from  reforming  Ihe  pre- 
sent nomenclature  of  roclis,  the  state  of  the 
science  is  as  yet  so  impei-fect,  that  it  could  not  at 
present  be  efTectually  done.  To  make  changes 
therefore,  that  must  in  succession  be  amended  by 
future  reformations  until  the  time  for  a  complete 
and  effectual  one  is  arrived,  would  be  to  increase 
the  confusion  of  tins  subject  for  a  long  period, 
aud  thus  to  generate  a  deeper  obscurity  than  that 
which  results  from  the  present  deficient  state  of 
the  nomenclature. 


The  geological  reader  who  is  acquainted  with 
ome  recent  attempts  on  this  subject,  will  find 


strong'  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  reasoning. 
iLcaving  out  of  consideration  the  nature  of  the 
Lbasis  on  which  those  reforms  hiive  been  founded, 
lAod  the  Ideological  confusion  thence  generated,  it 
Lttiitst  be  apparent  that  the  descriptions  of  the 
I  authors  nho  have  thought  proper  to  follow  tliis 

plan,  are  unintelligible  without  a  reference  to  a 
l.'Bew catalogue;  and  that,  were  it  even  fixed  in  the 
llnemorieH  of  readers,  they  are  stilt  subject  to  the 
I  inconvenience  of  thinking  in  two  languages  ; 
('While  the  want  of  a  general  reception  of  this  new 
I  nomenclature,  and  the  continued  use  of  that  of 
I  Werner,  among  many  geologists,  has  produced 
i  Authors  of  which  the  one  half  is  unintelligible  to 

the  other. 


The  very  extensive  influence  and  reception  of 
the  terms  adopted  by  Werner,  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  reason  for  using  them,  had  there  been 
no  other  grounds  for  that  selection.  In  what 
respect  his  views  may  have  been  incorrect  or  im- 
perfect, it  is  not  here  necessary  to  enquire  ;  and 
the  deviations  from  Ihem  which  have  been  made 
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ill  llie  following  work,  are,  with  their  justifict 
lion,  slated  whenever  they  occur. 

It  must  also  be  remarkeil,  that  although  there 
is  a  considerable  deficiency  of  the  terms  which 
would  be  required  to  distinguish  the  rocks  iu  the 
tbllowiug  catalogues,  acconJing  to  their  miueraJ 
characters,  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  here 
adopted  is  such  as  to  render  this  a  trifling  iucon- 
venience.  That  arrangement  is  founded  on  geo- 
logical principles  ;  and,  with  a  few  modifications, 
the  generjd  terms  already  in  use,  have  been  fuuud 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  in  view.  They  will 
at  least  suffice  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge. Should  any  serious  imperfections  still 
exist,  or  hereafter  arise,  it  will  be  more  prudent, 
as  in  some  instances  has  here  been  done,  to  make 
the  retjuisite  changes  or  additions  in  a  gradual 
manner;  to  repair  the  anlient  structure  rather 
tlian  lo  erect  a  new  edifice.  Authority  of  mode- 
rate influence  will  thus  receive  attention  when 
good  reasons  are  snpei'added  to  its  weight ;  and 
lime  will  thus  perfect  a  system  of  terms  n  hich. 


if  neither  very  elegant  nor  regular,  will  be  usefiil 
and  intelligible,  and  will  liot  produce  the  great 
evil  of  throwing  into  absolute  sihade  the  obser- 
vations of  preceding  writers.  To  submit  to  bare 
authority  is  not  one  of  the  characters  of  an  en- 
quiring age  ;  and  the  cultivators  of  the  sciences 
under  review,  are  far  too  numerous  and  too 
jealous  to  admit  of  a  despotic  and  general  reform, 
which,  if  it  may  sometimes  proceed  from  asource 
BO  respectetl  as  that  of  Brongniart,  is  more  often 
in  danger  of  being  found  in  hands  ambitious  of 
unmeiited  fame. 


As  the  present  arrangement  of  rocks  is 
founded  on  geological  principles,  it  is  evident 
that  the  geological  history  of  the  rocks  became 
an  indispensible  part  of  it.  Without  such  des- 
criptions, indeed,  it  would  have  been  deficient  in 
one  of  the  circumstances  most  essential  to  clear- 
ness ;  as  it  would  have  wanted  an  explanation  of 
the  sense  in  which  the  terms  were  used.  These 
descriptions  would,  it  is  true,  have  been  super- 
fluous, if  any  system  of  geology  had  existed  to 
which  the  author  could  with  safety  have  referred. 


It  is  unnecessary,  to  geologists,  to  say  that  uo 
such  system  does  exist;  as  they  must  be  fully 
aware  of  that  defect ;  and  to  have  referred  the 
reader  to  that  .which  has  been  proved  incorrect 
and  imperfect,  would  have  been  in  some  measure 
to  defeat  the  objects  of  the  present  work  ;  one  (rf 
the  designs  of  which  has  been,  to  bring  into  a 
system  more  consonant  to  the  apparent  order  of  - 
Nature,  those  facts  which  the  labours  of  the 
fluthpr,  or  the  industry  of  others,  have  collected, 
Had  he  even  been  content  to  refer  to  other 
authors  for  that  which  he  believes  to  be  correct  in 
their  writings,  he  must  still  have  followed  the 
practice  which  he  has  adopted,  in  those  cases 
where  his  own  views  differ  from  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Thus  (he  geological  prefaces  which 
precede  each  Synopsis  became  indispensible  ;  as  it. 
wasonlyby  reducingthe  whole  under  one  general 
plan,  that  he  could  either  have  preserved  consist-, 
encyor  rendered  his  own  statements  intelligible. 


in  arranging  these  prefaces,  it  was  found  dif-_ 
ficult  to  draw  the  line  between  that  which  might,, 
have  been  said  on  the  subject  and  that  which   it 
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I'mdispensible  to  say.  It  has  been  attempted 
however  to  limit  those  remarks  rigidly  to  that 
^hich  may  be  considered  the  natural  liistory  of 
"the  different  rocks  ;  or  to  mere  details  of  matters 
of  fact  respecting  the  general  cliaractei-s  and  re- 
lations of  the  larger  masses  nhich  constitute  the 
earth's  surface.  Thus  far  therefore  the  follow- 
ing  work  comprises  the  elements  of  geological 
science.  But  that  science  is  not  limited  to  a 
mere  history  of  rocks  ;  as,  independently  of  the 
highly  important  l>ranch  of  organic  mineralogj', 
it  involves  the  consideration  of  actions  and  events, 
and  an  enquiry  after  causes,  for  which  no  room 
could  here  have  been  found  without  adopting  a 
plan  entirely  different ;  without  combining,  in 
one  word,  a  general  treatise  on  geology  with  a 
detailed  catalogue  of  all  tlie  rocks  in  nature.  It 
seemed  expedient  to  keep  these  two  works  sepa- 
rate ;  that  the  manual  of  the  student  might  be 
lesa  encumbered  with  unnecessary  matter;  and 
that  more  ample  room  might  be  reserved  for  dis- 
cussions which  could  not  have  been  crowdetl, 
without  great  inconvenience,  into  a  narrow  space  ; 
that  speculations  and  theories  might,  in  short,  be 
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form.  On  comparing  also  these  details  with  the 
observations  of  others,  where  the  secould  bedivest- 
ed  of  those  theoretical  opinions  which  sometimes 
obscure  them,  he  has  found  no  reason  to  doubt  of 
their  truth,  if  he  has  not  referreil  to  those 
authors,  abundant  reasons  might  be  shewn  for  the 
omission,  some  of  which  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  subject,  but  into  which 
he  cannot  here  enter  without  endangering  a  ' 
lengthened  detail  and  invidious  discussions.  He  ' 
believes  that  the  facts  «hich  are  here  stated  are 
generally  in  harmony  with  those  that  are  to  be  ' 
found  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors  and  cotem- 
poraries  who  have  seriously  and  practically  inves-' 
ligated  the  same  subject,  with  the  wish  to  learn, 
and  with  that  preliminary  knowledge  without 
which  no  one  can  see.  As  to  (hose  who  have 
written,  without  observing,  it  is  not  in  geolo- 
gical science  only,  that  it  is  necessary  to  overlook 
llie  "  questionable  reporters  oftiie  questionable 
authority  of  others." 

f'  With  respect  to  some  of  the  geological  pre- 
faces,  they  may  appear  of  an    undue   length. 


Bat  the  cause  must  here  be  sought  in  the  pre- 
vious obscurity  of  the  subject,  ill  the  novelty  of  the 
views,  and  in  the  necessity  thence  arising  for  an 
ample  elucidation.  Hereafter,  sbouldtbese  views 
be  received  as  correct,  and  become  an  established 
pail  of  geological  belief,  these  details  will  admit 
of  condensation.  Wbere  the  facts  have  been  such 
as  are  generally  received,  they  are  slated  in  the 
inoi^t  brief  form  which  was  consistent  with  the 
objects  in  question.  The  same  apology  will  apply 
to  those  repetitions  of  the  same  matter  in  difTer- 
ent  lights,  which  will  occasionally  be  found 
througliout  the  work.  From  the  same  cause 
arose  explanations  and  reasons,  in  defence  of  par- 
ticular statements,  and  in  justification  of  the 
adopted  arrangements.  To  have  rescinded  that 
justificatory  matter,  which  is  in  itseif  too  often 
tedious  and  inconvenient,  would  have  been  to. 
incur  the  greater  blame  of  dogmatic  assertion,  and 
of  an  attempt  to  support  by  mere  opinion,  or  from 
caprice,  that  which  appeared  really  founded  on  a 
fair  induction  of  evidence,  or  on  some  conveni- 
ence in  the  plan  of  the  work.  It  is  bare  justice 
to  a  reader  to  assign    reasons  for  that  nuvelly 


wliicli,  Tiheri  once  receive*.!,,  will  require  no  fur-    , 
tker    Ju&tiitcation.      liereafter,  luueU    m^    be  ^ 
resrinded  which  could  not  now  have  been  omit-    | 
ted.     Tliose  to  whom  these  reasons  are  given  will    . 
thiisiiJao  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  making    , 
future  corrections  ;  since  their  attentions  nill  be 
turned  to   those   more   questionable   points  for  .^ 
which  the  same  justification  is  not  offered  :  they 
will  be  led  to  examine  that  which  the  author  has    , 
not  sufficiently  considered,  and  to  improve  a  work,    , 
of  the  deficiencies  of  vvliicb  he  is  far  more  sensible 
than  his  readers  will  at  tirst  be. 

One  remark  jet  remains  io  be  offered  on  (he 
plan  of  this  work.  * 

Although,  from  various  geological  writings,  a 
more  or  less  just  notion,  of  the  general  features 
and  dispositions  of  rocks,  and  of  the  systems  under 
which  they  have  been  arranged,  may  be  derived, 
there  is  no  one  work  in  which  these  can  conveni- 
ently he  found,  and  none  in  which  some  of  the 
Tiews  here  entertained  are  to  be  learnt.  The 
mere  Btudent,  at  least,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  form 


for  himself  any  accurate  ideas  on  that  which  is 
known  by  experienced  geologists,  however  dif- 
ferently it  may  be  held  in  estimation  by  ditferent 
persons  ;  since  it  is  either  traditional,  or  scattered 
through  various  miscellaneous  writings.  But 
even  could  this  knowledge  have  been  found  else- 
where, it  would  not  have  been  the  less  necessary 
here  ;  although  it  might  then  have  been  stated  in  a 
more  condensed  manner.  But  it  is  the  fate  of  all 
first  attempts  to  be  superfluous,  perhaps  diffuse  ; 
since  the  eventual  utility  of  that  which  is  new 
cannot  always  be  foreseen.  Condensation  is  the 
result  of  time,  and  of  that  experience  which  rejects 
what  is  no  longer  essential.  If,  in  studying  to 
render liis  labours  useful  and  intelligible  to  those 
for  whose  use  it  was  designed,  the  author  has  pro- 
duced a  work  far  more  bulky  than  he  had  at  first 
contemplated,  it  must  be  recollected  that  it  is  easy 
to  eradicate  the  feebler  plants  of  the  forest  when 
the  more  vigorous  trees  have  rooted  themselves 
in  the  soil. 


Thtf  followiiig  BmtA  here  been  found  in  tbotc  ShecU  wliidi  die  AutburV 
ttbcence  from  the  PreMprevented  him  horn  raperintcnding : 
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CHAP.  I. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  ON  THE  MBTHODS    OP 
.    ARRANGING     ROC&8,      WHICH     HAVE     BBBN 
ADOPTED  BT  DIFFERENT  MINERALOGISTS* 

The  classification  of  rocks  labours  under  diffi- 
culties of  such  a  nature,  that  no  system  has  yet 
been  proposed  which  can  be  considered  unex- 
ceptionable; although  the  subject  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  many  geologists  of  the  greatest 
experience.  In  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, they  seem  indeed  to  be  insuperable ;  nor 
does  it  appear  possible  to  suggest  any  arrange- 
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menl  wLich  cau  even  be  said  to  approach  to  that 
■which  is  considered  a  classification  in  the  organic 
departments  of  Natural  History.  The  difficulties 
which  have  been  experienced,  even  by  mineralo- 
gists, in  their  attempts  to  produce  a  perfect,  or  a 
commodious  classification  of  minerals,  have  hi- 
therto proved  insuperable ;  but  to  the  obscurity 
and  doubt  pervading  that  department,  in  which 
it  necessarily  shares,  the  classification  of  rocks 
adds  others  peculiar  to  itself.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  accomplish  that  in  which  others  have  failed  ; 
hut,  in  adopting  the  present  as  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement, have  been  guided  by  the  principle  of 
utility ;  chusing  that  method  which,  while  it 
seemed  most  applicable  to  those  researches  for 
which  the  study  of  rocks  is  peculiarly  desirable, 
appeared  also  to  be  the  most  susceptible  of  future 
improvement,  '  ■ 

A  critical  examination  of  the  different  arrange- 
ments which  have  already  been  proposed,  would 
douljlless  be  of  utility  to  the  reader,  by  display- 
ing minutely  the  merits  and  faults  of  each,  and 
by  thus  pointing  out,  in  a  practical  manner,  the 
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^1163  under  which  the  subject  labours,  and 
ectfl  yet  to  be  accomplished.  But  the  task 
might  appear  invidious,  and  would  lead  to  a  dis- 
sertation too  extensive  for  an  introduction  of  this 
•  nature.  It  will  nevertheless  be  ofuse  to  examine 
tiie  reasons  which  may  be  assigned  in  favour  of 
each  of  the  leading  principlea  of  arrangement 
which  have  divided  geologists,  and  t!.e  objections 

»  which,  on  the  olher  hand,  may  be  made  to  both. 
Thus  the  reader  of  the  following  pages  "ill  obtain 
a  clearer  view  of  diftirulties  which  he  perhaps  has 
never  considered,  and  be  enabled  to  appreciate 
the  motives  which  have  led  to  the  selection  of  that 
classification  which  has  here  been  adoj^ted. 


The  two  principal  bases  on  which  an  arrange- 
mcDt  of  rocks  may  be  formed,  are  a  mineralogical 
and  a  geological  one.  Each  of  these  is,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  natural ;  the  former  consulting,  or  pro- 
fessing to  consult,  the  nature  alone  of  the  sub- 
stances to  be  arranged,  the  latter  being  founded 
on  the  great  relations  which  they  bear  to  each 
other  and  lo  the  general  structure  of  the  earth. 
BroDgniart  is  the  chief  advocate  in  favour  of  the 
b2 
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mineraiogical  method;  different  geologists  of  the 
>Veriierian  school  maintain  the  superior  expedi- 
eiicj  of  the  other.  ^ 


The  following  are  the  advantages  which  are 
supposed  to  he  derived  from  a  mineralogical  clas- 
sification. 

It  is  natural,  inasmuch  as  it  describes  natural! 
combinations  of  knon-n  substances,  just  as,  in  the 
organic  departments  of  nature,  these  are  distin- 
guished by  certain  combinations  of  fonns. 

It  separates  the  simple  from  the  compound 
rocks  ;  referring  the  former  to  that  which  is  con- 
ceived their  proper  place  in  a  system  of  miner- 
alogy. 

It  describes  the  same  compound  but  once; 
and  hence  avoids  the  repetition  which,  in  a  geo- 
logical arrangement,  results  from  considering  a 
rock  in  two  places  because  it  occurs  in  twodifier- 
cnt  positions  in  nature. 

It  limits  the  same  term  to  the  same  compound, 
and,  with  a  nomenclature  sufficiently  extensive, 
would  provide  a  name  for  every  rock. 

It  is  easy  of  application,  as  it  requires  nogeo- 


teglcal  investigatiou,  and  only  demands  a  previ- 
|«us  knowledf^e  of  minerals. 

It  involves  no  hypothetical  views. 

To  each  of  these  advantages  may  be  opposed 
corresponding  disadvantages  ;  independently  of 
some  general  objections  to  the  system.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  these  first ;  adding  to  them 
snch  remarks  as  appear  requisite  for  the  more 
perfect  illustration  of  the  subject. 


I*  We  must,  in  the  first  place,  avoid  being  misled 
in  favour  ofa  mineralogical  aiTangement  of  rocks 
by  the  very  obvious  analogy  of  classifications  of 
minerals.  The  study  of  minerals  is  distinct  from 
Ihat  of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  however  inti- 
mately allied  these  two  subjects  may  be  :  and,  in 
as  far  as  that  alone  is  concerned,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  independent  natural  productions,  pos- 
sessing external  characters  more  or  less  definite, 
and  subject  to  certain  laws,  whether  of  chemi- 
cal composition  or  geometrical  arrangement,  by 
■which  they  are,  or  may  be,  arranged  in  some  na- 
tural or  artificial  method.    Their  connection  w  ith 


rockB,  or  with  the  structure  of  the  earth,  is,  doubt- 
less, an  iinporlant  part  of  their  history  ;  but  as  it 
does  not  enter  info  the  princi[»les  on  which  they 
are  to  be  an-ani^^eii,  so  it  offers  no  argument  for 
thus  extending  that  system  under  which  they  are 
classed,  to  the  classification  of  these  objects  also. 


It  will  here  be  readily  admitted,  that  a  miner- 
alogical  arrangement  of  rocks  is  the  best  adapted 
toillustrale  the  mineral  history  of  the  species  which 
are  to  be  ranked  under  it ;  and  that,  if  we  had  no 
other  view  in  studying  rocks  than  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  mineral  composition,  it  ought 
to  be  preferred.  Such  an  arrangement,  could  it 
be  perfected,  would  doubtless  facilitate  the  des- 
mption  of  a  cabinet  of  specimens;  but  this  is  an 
object  of  very  trivial  importiuice. 

The  chief  end  iu  view  in  the  study  of  rocks 
is  to  inquire  respecting  the  structure  of  the  earth. 
Hence  it  becomes  our  business  to  investiyate  their 
proportions,  their  gi-adations,  their  analogies  to 
each  other,  their  mutual  dependence,  Uieir  order 
of  succession  and  disposition,  and  the  general 
relatloDs  of  ^1  kinds  which  they  bear  to  each 


other,  as  well  as  to  that  stractnre  which  forms  the 
leading  object  of  geolog}-.  On  this  subject  a 
mineralogical  arraogemeDt  can  throw  no  light ; 
as  the  same  limited  number  of  minerals  is  re- 
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peated,  in  diflferent  proportions  or  combinations, 
thronghout  every  part  of  the  whole  series  of 
rocks. 

If  a  mineralogical  arrangement  of  rocks  is  to 
be  adopted,  it  should  be  combined  with  a  classifi- 
cation of  minerals ;  of  which  the  object  is,  to  des- 
cribe accurately,  and  to  class  in  a  manner  the 
most  convaiient  for  investigation,  all  the  subjects 
concerning  which  it  treats.  And,  as  in  systems 
of  mineral<^,  the  simple  rocks  are  described 
among  the  simple  minerals,  so  the  compound 
ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  catalogue  of  accidents 
in  the  history  of  each  mineral,  and  should  be  enu- 
merated among  the  circumstances  of  position  un- 
der which  that  occurs. 

If,  in  such  an  arrangement,  some  plan  of  this 
-nature  were  not  adopted,  the  rocks  would  be  se- 
parated oader  two  distinct  heads :  a  plan  produo- 


tive  of  great  inconvenience,  as  they  form  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  history  of  Ihe  earth,  and  are, 
moreover,  the  natural  repositorii  a  of  the  greater 
number  of  mineral  substances.  In  this  manner 
indeed  they  have  already  been  separated  byminer- 
alogicalwritersjamongwhomithasbeen  the  prac- 
tice to  enumerate  the  simple  rocks  in  their  cata- 
logues of  minerals.  In  those  works,  no  particular 
inconvenience  follows  this  proceeding :  the  want 
of  consistency  which,  in  some  instances,  results, 
is  not  without  its  counlen'ailing  advantages. 

But  if  this  plan  were  extended  to  all  rocks,  as 
it  mast  be,  unless  a  better  system  of  mineral  clas- 
sification is  adopted,  even  the  same  rock  must  be 
sought  for  iu  two  catalogues,  perhaps  in  the  works 
of  two  different  authors;  if,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens, it  is  simple  in  one  part  and  compound  in 
another.  Compact  felspar  passing  into  porphyry, 
basalt  passing  into  greenstone,  limestone  undei 
many  of  its  modifications,  and  many  other  rocks, 
offer  examples  illustrative  of  this  inconvenience. 

Although  a  classification  of  minerals  could  be 
rendered  perfect,  this  objection  would  of  itsell 
form  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  adoption  of  such 
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a  system  for  the  classification  of  rocks.  But  eren 
ID  this  department,  the  involved,  obscure,  and 
often  unintelligible  nature  of  the  affinities  and 
qualities  of  the  substances  appeilaining  to  it,  have 
hitherto  prevented,  or  rather  defeated,  all  attempts 
at  a  natural  classification  ;  and  will  probably  long 
deprive  us  of  an  arrangement  which  shall  be  na- 
tiu^l,  and,  at  the  same  time,  useful. 

These  apparently  insuperable  obstacles,  which 
as  yet  impede  a  classification  of  minerals,  equally 
interfere  with  a  classification  of  rocks.  But  even 
Uiose  are  not  the  whole  ;  since  we  must  add  to 
them  the  additional  difiicuhies  which  arise  from 
the  ionuraerdbie  and  apparently  capricious  modes 
in  which  these  mineralsare  intermixed  and  varied, 
and  from  the  consequences  in  the  composition 
and  structure  of  rocks  thence  resulting-. 

If  we  first  examine  the  effects  which  would  arise 
firomassumiug  the  composition  of  rocks  as  Ihebasis 
of  an  arrangement,  we  shall  find,  that,  although 
nature  presents  us  with  many  mineral  species, 
a  veiy  limited  number  only  of  these  enters  into 


Eose  ccHapounds ;  the  moat  important  characters 
of  which  are  frequently  iudepentleiit  of  the  mine- 
rals ID  their  composition.  Nor  is  it  unusual  for  a 
rock  to  preserve  ail  its  most  essential  characters, 
even  when  it  has  !o.-t  one  of  the  substances  which, 
ou  such  a  classiiicatioii,  must  }>e  esteemed  essen- 
tial, or  when  it  hcs  acquired  another  which  ought 
to  transfer  it  to  a  diSerent  division.  Such  a  basis 
of  classificalian  is, in  fact,  too  narrow;  independ- 
ently of  the  more  essential  fault  of  possessing  no 
necessary  relation  to  the  other  important  cliarac- 
ters  of  roclcs. 

If  rocks  are  to  be  arranged  according  to  some 
mineral,  as,  for  exampte,  mica,  it  is  evident  that 
substances  so  discordant  and  multifarious  as  gra- 
nite, gneiss,  micaceous  schist,  micaceous  sand- 
atone,  micaceous  shale,  porphyry  containing:  mica, 
and  ckystone  with  mica,  will  be  found  associated 
in  one  division. 

If  again,  in  thus  arranging  the  compound  rocks, 
the  name  of  some  one  integrant  mineral  be  made 
the  leading  characteristic,  it  will  frequently  hap- 
pen that  uu  sufficient  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
selecting  onein  preference  to  another;  as,inniany 
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qiecies,  two,  or  even  three  minerals,  may  be  pn-' 
sent  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  Moreover,  in 
these  compounds,  as  it  is  not  uafrequent  to  find 
tlie  compoiieut  tulncrals  alternately  predominant, 
it  must  follow  that  difier^^ni;  varieties  of  the  same 
rock  would  be  found  in  vli-Vcreut  divisions,  and, 
of  course,  \inder  different  ncines.  We  need  not 
look  far  for  examples  of  ccnrnsion  under  such  b 
iyatem  :  granite  offera  a  very  obvious  one. 


Such  are  the  inconveniences  that  must  follow 
from  adopting  the  presence  of  any  particular  mi- 
neral as  the  principle  of  arrangement.  But  the 
same  reasoning  applies  to  any  attempt  to  arrange 
rocks  according  to  the  degree  of  their  composition, 
or  tiie  number  of  substances  of  which  they  are 
compounded. 

If  they  are  to  be  divided  into  binaiy  or  ternary 
compounds,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  same 
effect  of  separating  those  which  are  naturally  con- 
joined, even  in  the  same  specimen,  and  of  uniting 
those  which  are  entirely  distinct  in  every  other 
essential  character,  will  follow.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, the  granites  of  tliree  ingredients  would  be 
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separated  from  those  which  contain  two,  or  four ; 
and  thus  also  shale,  and  jasper,  or  claystone,  and 
limestone,  or  micaceous  'schist,  and  sandstone 
containing  mica  or  carbonate  of  Ume,  would  be 
found  in  the  same  division. 

It  would  be  abundantly  easy  to  illustrate  these 
different  remarks  by  innumerable  examples ;  but 
it  is  here  unnecessary,  as  the  geological  reader 
can  easily  supply  them,  and,  to  the  ntudent,  they 
could  not  be  rendered  intelligible  without  anti- 
cipating that  which  he  cannot  yet  be  supposed  to 
understand. 

Nor  can  any  system  be  suggested,  as  far  as 
can  be  perceived,  formed  on  such  a  basis,  that 
will  not  somewhere  produce  confusion  and  incon- 
venience similar  to  these:  and  it  must  indeed  be 
obvious,  that  it  possesses  the  deceptive  rather  than 
the  real  characters  of  a  natural  method.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  examine  the  several  modes  of  arrange- 
ment on  such  a  mineralogical  principle,  which 
'  have  been,  or  might  be  suggested,  as  it  would 
prolong  these  criticisms  to  little  purpose. 

If  now,  the  structure,  or  rather,  the  textm-e, 
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of  a  rock  be  made  the  basis  of  arrangement,  it  is 

equally  plain,  that  under  the  granitic,  the  por- 
phyritic,  or  the  schistose,  cognate  substances  will 
be  widely  separated,  and  those  which  are  entirely 
diiFerent  in  other  more  essential  circumstances, 
be  associated. 


As  the  very  purpose  of  a  mineralogical  arrange- 
ment  is  to  describe  rocks  considered  as  indepen- 
dent of  their  connexions  in  the  great  order  of  na- 
ture, or  to  produce  accurate  definitions  of  speci- 
mens, it  necessarily  renders  of  equal  value  those 
which  are  the  most  and  those  which  are  the  leaat 
important  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  Accidental  or 
rare  modifications  thus  claim  as  great  a  degree  of 
attention  as  those  which  are  the  most  steady  and 
of  the  most  general  occurrence;  while  diifereuces, 
extremely  important  in  the  geological  history  of 
rocks,  but  not  of  a  nature  to  excite  much  attention 
iu  a  specimen,  or  not  presenting  mineralogical. 
differences  of  a  conspicuous  nature,  pass  with 
little  notice. 

Hence,  although  the  affinities  on  which  s 
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mineralogy cal  classification  is  founded,  render  that 
arrang'ement  iiiitui-a],  in  one  sense,  or  according 
to  the  composition  of  its  objects,  it  is,  in  a  more 
important  sen:e,  unnatural  ;  since  it  separates 
those  wider  and  more  interesting^  affinities  by 
which  rocka  are  connected  with  eacit  other  and 
related  to  the  general  structure  of  the  earth.  As 
a  system,  it  is,  in  tact,  an  artiticial  one,  with  the 
imposing  aspect  of  a  natural  association  ;  since  it 
is  founded  on  ?,  correspondence  of  one  mi  nute  set 
of  appearances,  negligent  of  the  larger  features, 
and  of  the  numerous  other  points  of  affinity  or 
difference  which  prevail  among  the  objects  of  its 
contemplation.  It  resemblestheartificialarrange- 
ments  of  the  antient  botanists,  as  comj>ared  with 
the  more  philosophical  views  of  the  moderns  in 
their  attempts  to  found  one  on  the  characters  of 
natural  orders. 

It  is  of  little  consequence,  for  example,  whe- 
ther a  bed  of  hornblende  schist  alternating  with 
gneiss,  contains  a  few  grains  of  felspar  or  not. 
Vet,  iu  a  mineralogical  system,  while  the  com- 
pound rock  must  be  placed,  as  was  formerly  oh* 
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served,  in  one  class,  the  simple  is  placed  in  ano- 
ther ;  or  rather  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  found  in  the 
catalogueof  rocks,  being  described  in  the  mine- 
ralogical  aiTang^nient.  Or,  the  occasional  pre- 
aence  of  calcareous  carbonate  in  a  specimen  of 
micaceous  schist,  renders  it  necessary  to  erect 
a  new  species,  when  perhaps  a  whole  continent 
may  not  produce  a  few  yards  in  extent  of  such  a 
Tariety.  Thus  also  we  may  be  led  to  confound  in 
description,  rocks  so  widely  different  in  geolo- 
gical connexion  as  granite  and  the  members  of 
the  OYerlying  (or  trap)  family ;  because  their  dif- 
ferences in  mineral  composition  and  structure  are 
often  such  as  not  to  be  defined  by  words. 


Id  concluding  these  general  objections,  it 
may  therefore  be  remarked,  that  to  attempt  a 
perfect  classification  of  rocks,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  appears  an  useless  as  well  as 
an  injurious  sacrifice  to  a  logical  order,  to  which, 
as  far  as  we  can  yet  perceive,  nature  refiises 
to  conform.  Mineralogists  appear,  in  this  in- 
stance, to  have  been  misled  by  the  example  of 
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Liunseus,  and  by  the  valuable  consequences  re- 
sulting from  his  system  in  the  organized  depart- 
ments of  natural  history  ;  forgetful  of  the  im- 
portant and  radical  differences  by  which  these 
departments  are  distinguished  from  that  which  is 
the  object  of  their  particular  study. 

Were  it  possible  lo  make  any  analogous  ar- 
rangement, however  jjurely  artificial,  which 
should  facilitate  that  study  for  wliich  a  knowledge 
of  these  objects  is  chiefly  desirable,  an  impor- , 
taut  acquisition  would  be  made  to  geology,  as 
well  as  to  the  comparatively  trifling  pursuit  of 
the  collector  of  specimens.  But  if,  in  teaching 
us  to  arrange  a  cabinet,  it  helps  to  mislead  us  re- 
specting the  order  of  nature,  such  a  classification 
tends  only  to  introduce  confusion  under  the  se- 
ducing aspect  of  regularity. 
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Finally,  as  it  has  been  stated  among  the  ad-  ^1 
vantages  of  a  mineralogical    method,    that  "  it ., 
limits  the  same  term  to  the  same  compound," 
and  "  would  thus  provide  a  name  for  every  rock," 
it  is  necessary  here  to  bestow  a  few  words  on  the  , 


eiihject  of  a  nomenclature  although  that  ques- 
tion is  more  fully  examined  in  its  proper  place  at 
the  end  of  this  inquiry. 


If  it  be  admitted  that  sucli  an  arrangement 
could  even  be  perfected,  and  tliat  a  complete  se- 
ries of  rocks  could  be  formed,  classed  according" 
to  their  natural  affinities  of  structure  and  compo- 
sition, or  classed  under  a  convenient  artificial 
system  on  such  a  basis,  it  is  plain  that  it  would 
require  a  numerous,  as  well  as  an  appropriate  set 
of  terms,  which,  as  far  as  it  lias  been  executed, 
it  actually  does. 

As  also  there  is  no  necessary  or  constant  re- 
lation between  one  species  of  composition  in 
rocks,  and  their  affinities  or  positions  in  the 
order  of  nature,  while  many  varieties  of  compo- 
sitioD  also  occur  in  the  same  mass  of  rock,  it 
would  frequently  happen  that  many  terms  would  . 
be  required  in  describing  one  fact  or  one  set  of 
geological  connexions,  and  that  such  connexions 
would  often  appear  to  be  implied  where  they  did 
not  exist,  in  consequence  of  the  simiJarity  of  the 
vames  by  which  rocks  corresponding  in  compo- 
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sition  must  be  desig'oated.  It  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend that,  ill  the  first  of  these  events,  it  would 
l>e  impossible  to  describe  the  most  common  geo- 
logical fact  without  a  tedious  repetition ;  and  that, 
in  the  latter,  there  would  be  generated  a  degree  ■ 
of  confusion  in  geological  descriptions,  which 
would  be  productive  of  the  most  injurious  con- 
sequences. 


The  disadvantages  therefore  that  may  be  io^ 
dividually  opposed  to  the  advantages  already 
slated  to  arise  from  a  miueralogical  classificatiou 
of  rocks,  are  the  following. 

It  is  unnatural,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  most 
important  purpose  for  which  the  knowledge  of 
rocks  deserves  our  attention. 

lu  separating  the  tuimple  from  the  compound 
rocks,  it  disjoins,  and  with  considerable  incon- 
Tcnience,  that  which  nature  has  united ;  while, 
in  many  cases,  it  associates  others  which  are  ea*    I 
sentially  separated  from  each  other  in  nature. 

In  describing  a  rock  but  once,  and  indepen- 
dently of  its  different  connexions,  it  abandons  one 
of  the  most  important  circumstances  in  the   bi» 
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toty  ofthe  substances  of  whicli  it  uDdertakeiB'to' 
treat. 

Ill  attempting  an  accurate  limitation  of  terms, 
it  must  either  accomplish  that  object  imperfectly, 
and  thus  increase  the  confusion  of  the  present 
nomenclature,  or  else  introduce  a  cumbrous  and 
unwieldy  catalogue. 

The  facility  of  investigation  professed  to  be 
acquired  by  such  an  arrangement,  is  limited  to 
the  mere  knowledge  of  the  specimen  in  the  stu- 
dent's hand  :  it  affords  him  no  assistance  in  dis- 
criminating the  accidental  from  the  essentia!, 
nor  Jo  tracing  the  rock  and  its  connections  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  specimen. 

If  it  involves  no  hypothesis,  it  also  reject*  all 
those  known  geological  relations  which  have 
been  rescued  from  this  censure. 


To  which  disadvantages  it  may  also  be  added, 
that  it  makes  all  rocks  of  equal  importance,  how- 
cvCT  rare  or  however  accidental  they  may  be. 
That  it  multiplies  trifling  and  unimportant 
;  diBtinctions. 

Tha*  it  renders  geological  description,  either 
c  2 


imprdcticable  or,  at  the  best,  circuitotis  and  ver- 
bose ;  and  therefore  becomes,  as  far  as  this  ob- 
ject is  concerned,  either  useless  or  noxious. 

And  that,  from  the  unavoidable  influence 
which  terms  exert  both  over  our  reasonings  and 
observations,  it  tends  to  mislead  the  student ;  ren- 
dering tliose  things  affinities  in  the  history  of 
nature,  which  are  little  else  than  affinities  in 
Mords.  , 
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It  is  now  necessary  to  examine  in  a  more 
concentrated .  point  of  view  the  several  defects 
and  advantages  which  attend  a  geological  me- 
thod of  classification.  A  few  of  these  remarks 
have  been  unavoidably  anticipated  ;  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  state  the  question  of  a  mineralogical 
arrangement  in  a  manner  sutBciently  clear,  with- 
out occasionally  adverting,  for  the  purposes  ofr 
contrast  or  illustration,  to  the  nature  of  a  geolo> 
gical  one. 

In  this  statement  no  improper  bias  will  be 
ibuud  towards  that  metliod  in  favour  of  which 
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rtie  author  has  decided,  and  on  which  the  present 
work  has  been  drawn  up.  It  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  seen  that  the  defects  are  displayed  in 
great  detail,  while  the  advantages  are  presented 
in  avery  condensed  form.  To  palliate  that  which 
is  foulty,  or  to  conceal  that  which  is  defective,  is 
to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  chance  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  following  enumeration  comprises  the 
principal  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  a  geolo- 
gical classification. 

It  is  founded  on  the  most  extensive  and  im- 
portant affinities  of  the  objects  to  be  arranged, 
and  thus  resembles  in  its  principles  the  clas- 
sification of  plants  according  to  their  natural 
orders. 

While  it  teacbes,  as  far  as  is  admissible  in 
such  a  work,  the  history  of  rocks  as  constituents 
ofthe  earth,  it  combines  with  tbat,  all  that  ap- 
pears important  of  their  history  as  mineral  com- 
pounds: nor  does  it  exclude  the  most  minute  - 
subdivision  of  varieties,  which  it  also  separates 
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Irpm  the  former  89  as  to  give  them  their  due 
:valae« 

It  aiTords,  upon  the  whole,  equal  facility  for 
reference  as  a  nuneralogical  aiTaugement;  ad- 
jJing,  moreover,  to  the  discriminating  characters 
qf  i*ocks,  the  history  of  their  order  in  nature. 
Thus  it  frequently  may  remove  doubts  respecting 
the  nature  of  a  rock,  in  those  cases  of  freqi^ent 
occurrence  where  words  are  insufficient  to  render 
i^IUgible  the  differences  in  aspect  and  cpmpo- 
fdiion  that  may  exist  between  two  compounds. 

Although  the  mode  of  arranging  a  cabinet  on 
this  system  is  different,  it  is  neither  less  easy  nor 
less  convenient  than  one  derived  from  characters 
Qierely  mineralogical. 

The  imperfections  of  such  a  system  are  how- 
ever  very  considerable ;  and  it  is  only  by  com- 
paring the^  with  the  adv^tages,  that  we  can  t;>e 
guidefl  in  our  choice. 

T^  follQwing  objections  hi^ve  been  macte 
against  it  by  the  authors  who  are  advocates  for  a^ 
i;)ij^enilQgi9^  an^gement ;   but  i^pst  of  these 
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\  satiafactory  reply.    Some  of  them  hi 
indeed  been  already  anticipated  in  the  preceding 
observations.  u' 

It  is  said  that  the  simple  and  compound  rocks 
are  thus  united  in  one  class,  and  that,  as  the  for- 
mer have  already  been  described  in  the  systems 
of  mineralogj",  any  further  description  is  super- 
fluous. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  as  it  was  already 
remarked,  that  this  very  association  is  conve- 
nient; since  the  general  relations  of  the  simple 
and  compound  rocks  are  the  same,  and  since 
they  pass  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  gra- 
dations. Nor  can  it  be  considered  any  inconve- 
nience to  describe  a  simple  rock  twice,  if,  indeed 
it  were  esteemed  proper  that  it  should  be  enume- 
rated in  a  treatise  on  mineralogy  :  it  is  even  ne- 
cessary to  describe  these  simple  substances  in 
every  catalogue  of  rocks  j  since  that  study  does 
not  comprise  all  the  circumstances  which  apper- 
tain to  their  geological  history. 


■  iHiit  is  again  objected,  that,  according  to  a  geo- 


logical  claBsification,  the  same  rock,  oi'  mineral 

compound,  must  be  described  twice  if  it  occurs 
under  two  distinct  general  diviaioii^ ;  which,  in 
some  instances,  it  is  known  to  do.  This  incon- 
venience is  trifling ;  even  were  it  necessary  to 
describe  a  second  time  that  to  which  the  student 
may  as  easily  be  referred  in  its  first  situation. 

But  this  apparent  inconvenience  is,  in  fact,  an 
advantage.  It  is  an  impoilant  part  of  the  geoltv 
gical  history  of  a  rock,  to  note  ihat  it  is  repeated 
under  a  dilTerent  association  :  it  is  most  essentia 
for  tlie  student  to  know,  that  many  of  the  com* 
pounds  wliich  form  granite,  for  example,  are  not 
necessarily  inferior  to  the  primary  strata,  hut  may 
occur  even  ahove  the  secondary. 


It  is  objected  further,  that  the  system  of  a 
geological  arrangement  is  hypothetical  and  diffi- 
cult of  application. 

It  may  be  retorted  on  this  ground,  to  the  ri- 
val system,  that  it  is  not  hypothetical,  only  be-  ' 
cause  it  includes  the  much  greater  defect  of  eit»  , 
tirely  neglecting  the  natural  affinities  of  rocks ; 
'Qd  that  it  is  not  merely  difficult  of  appUcation,, 
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b«t  fibeoliitel.T  inapplicable  to  the  purposes  of 

science.  A  8:eologicaI  system  is,  in  truth,  hypo- 
thetical, only  in  as  far  as  it  is  incomplete:  such 
a  system  points  out  its  own  defects ;  and  every 
addition  of  knowledge,  either  demolishes  an  hy- 
pothesis, or  converts  it  into  a  legitimate  theory. 

The  last  objection  of  any  apparent  weight 
which  has  been  offered  against  a  geological  clas- 
sification is,  that  different  mineral  compounds, 
or  rorks,  are  enumerated  under  one  name,  and 
that  the  same  rock  is  also  sometimes  described 
by  two  names. 

This  objection  is  merely  a  modification  of  the 
second ;  and  it  involves  the  very  difficult  question 
of  a  nomenclature  ;  a  difficulty  from  which  the 
mineralogical  method  of  arrangement  is  not  ex- 
empt. That  part  of  the  subject  will  be  examined 
at  more  length  immediately  :  it  is  first  necessary 
to  state  other  objections  which  have  been  over- 
looketl  by  the  authors  who  have  engaged  in  this 
discussion  ;  as  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  imper- 
fections of  each  system  should  be  stated  with 
e^ual  fairness. 


A  teue  and  correct  geological  arrangement  is*' 
ill  &ct,  at  present  unattainable  ;  as  ne  are  not  yet 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  order  and  relations 
of  rocka  in  nature.  Whatever  modification  of  it 
i»  adopted,  must  therefore  be  confessedly  imper- 
fect. But  it  is  not  less  the  foundation  for  a  per- 
fect one.  It  offers  a  basis  always  susceptible  of 
correction,  and  gradually  increasing  in  correct- 
ness ;  every  inyestigation  of  the  characters  of  a 
rock,  necessarily  adding  something  to  the  mass  of 
knowledge  on  which  it  is  founded.  By  its  very 
imperfections  it  affords  a  stimulus  to  observers^ 
not  to  rival  each  other  in  distinguishing  the  mi- 
nute differences  of  specimens  only,  but  in  extend- 
ing the  bounds  of  geological  science. 

In  addition  to  the  imperfections  above  slated, 
it  must  also  be  admitted  that  it  is  logically  imperi 
feet,  that  it  is  not  founded  on  one  simple  and  cori- 
eistent  principle.  This  is  a  defect,  if  it  be  really 
considered  as  an  important  one,  which  is  probably 
irremediable.  The  larger  divisions  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  adopted,  drawn  from  the 
■rder  and  general  relations  to  the  structure  of  the 
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«artl>  which  rocks  hold  in  nature.  The  amaller, 
are  necessarily  derived  from  miiieralogical  cha- 
racters ;  and  as  these  are  subject  to  tlie  former  in 
the  sjatem  of  arrangement,  an  obvious  species  of 
irregularity  must  follotv  ;  as  the  same  compound 
may  be  found  uuder  more  than  one  of  the  larger 
divisions.  But  this  is  aquestion  that  ought  to  be 
■  tried  by  the  principle  of  utility. 

In  the  otber  departments  of  nature,  a  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  logic  of  the  adopted  system  is  easy; 
liecause  the  objects  are  definite,  constant,  and 
connected  by  invariable  and  simple  relations  to 
each  other:  it  is  equally  useful,  as  it  facilitates 
that  investigation  which  is  tlie  object  of  every  ar- 
rangement. It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  adopted,  not 
,  fiecause  it  is  consistent,  but  because  it  is  useful; 
and  it  is  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end,  to  traa% 
fer  to  the  present  class  of  objects,  those  rules  to 
which,  from  their  very  nature,  they  are  not  ame- 
nable. I'o  sacrifice  thus  to  the  forms  of  an  ar- 
langement,  is  to  be  anxious  about  words  and  neg- 
ligent of  things;  it  is  to  recur  to  that  philosophy 
vt'  the  antient  contemplatists  which  the  laboui's  of 
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modern  experimentalists  have   long   since  ex- 
ploded. 

A  g'eological  arrangement  of  rocks  is  in  foct  a 
history  of  their  natural  affinities  :  it  is  a  branch  of 
geological  science ;  and,  to  this  main  object,  all 
minor  considerations  ought  to  be  rendered  sub- 
servient, even  at  the  risk  of  some  trifling  incon- 
eistencies  of  order.  That  order  which  is  the  moat 
useful  ought  first  to  be  selected  :  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  add  to  utility,  an  unexceptionable  r^ula> 
rity,  such  a  system  would  be  perfect :  but  a  pre- 
cision which  serves  no  purpose,  is  a  shadow  de- 
ceiving with  the  appearance  of  a  substance. 

In  examining  the  conditions  requisite  for  a 
perfect  geological  arrangement,  it  will  be  more 
easy  to  judge  of  the  value  and  amount  of  the  pre- 
sent defects,  and  to  conjecture  what  chance  there 
is  of  future  improvement. 

The  order  of  arrangement  of  every  rock  in  na^ 
ture  ought  to  be  known  :  to  ensure  facility,  aa 
well  as  perfection,  it  ought  indeed  to  be  con>' 
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Every  rock  ought  to  be  definite  and  invaria* 
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ble  ;  constant  in  ita  mineral  characters,  as  in  its 
position. 

Every  principal  division,  or  species,  should 
appropriate  to  itself  a  distinct  set  of  subdivisions. 

As  yet,  however,  no  prevailing  general  ar- 
rangement among  rocks  has  been  ascertained, 
although  it  has  been  imagined  to  exist :  and  it  is 
indeed  now  certain,  that  no  order  can  be  assumed 
which  is  not  subject  to  numerous  exceptions.  In 
the  same  way,  it  is  demonstrated  that  ihe  order  of 
succession  is  inconstant  in  all  the  minor  details, 
and  moreover,  subject  to  frequent  variations. 

So  far  also  from  being  definite  and  invariable 
in  their  mineral  characters,  rocks  are  subject  to 
frequent  changes,  both  of  structure  and  of  compo- 
sition ;  passing,  in  many  cases,  into  each  other 
by  imperceptible  transitions.  This  objectiou, 
however,  operates  equally  against  a  mineralogical 
arrangement. 

Lastly,  rocks  resembling  each  other  in  com- 
position, are  found  under  divisions  often  far  re- 
mote in  geological  character  and  position. 

These  are,  imquestiouably,  serious  defects ; 
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but  althougli  they  detract  from  the  regularity  antl' 
perfection  of  a  geological  arraiigemeiil,  tliey  do' 
not  destroy  its  utility.  With  some  sacrifice  to 
order,  and  with  some  repetition,  many  of  theiS' 
may  be  so  remedied  as  to  leave  the  classification 
equally  applicable  to  practice  ;  an  advantage  well 
purchased  by  such  trivial  inconveniences.  ' 

j-  '1 

•  In  discussing  those  objections  to  a  mineralo^  J 
gical  system  of  arrangement,  ivhich  relate  to  th# 
nomenclature  of  rocks,  a  few  I'emarks  on  the  ua-? 
tiire  of  such  a  nomenclature  became  unavoidable. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  examine  this  important 
branch  of  the  subject  in  greater  detail;  as  the 
defects  of  a  geological  arrangement  will  be  found 
to  depend,  in  a  very  great  degree,  on  the  imper- 
fections and  deficiencies  of  the  existing  and  very ' 
limited  catalogue  of  terms  by  which  rocks  are  de- 
aignated.  ' ' 

If  the  only  object  of  a  nomenclature  were  to 
distinguish  the  individuals  in  a  cabinet  of  speci- 
mens, it  is  true  that  they  could  scarcely  become ' 

V  inconvenient  except  from  their  numbers. 
unless  an  enormous  uumber  was  adopted,  it 
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would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  all  those 
which,  as  specimens  of  mineralogical  composi- 
tion  and  structure,  would  require  distinction.  To 
be  consistent,  as  formerly  remarked,  a  nomen- 
clature on  a  mineralog^ical  principle  must  neces- 
sarily be  large  as  well  as  appropriate. 

The  numerous  combinations,  and  the  endless 
varieties  of  aspect  which  rocks  present,  render  it 
impossible  to  apply  distinct  names  to  all ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  see,  on  this  system,  where  the  line  is 
to  be  drawn.  The  inutility  of  such  a  nomencla- 
ture, even  could  it  be  rendered  complete,  is  ne- 
cessarily comprised  in  the  inutility,  already  point- 
ed out,  of  this  mode  of  classification. 

If  such  names  be  thus  contrived  according  to 
some  principle  cither  of  structure  or  of  composi' 
tion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greatest  confusion  of  all 
the  natural  analogies  of  mixed  rocks  must  ensue. 
In  this  ease,  as  wellas  in  the  geological  metiiodf 
the  same  substances  would  recur  more  than  once, 
whether  the  principle  of  the  integrant  minerals^ 
or  those  of  the  structure,  were  made  the  ba^  of 
the  nomenclature ;  as  the  same  circumstances  and 


the  same  minerals  arc  found  in  many  ditferent 
rocks  in  many  varieties  of  combination. 

These  remarks  have  already  been  sufficiently 
illustrated  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  in 
treating  of  the  several  bases  that  may  be  assumed 
as  the  foundation  of  a  mineralogical  arrangement. 
The  question  of  a  nomenclature  necessarily  rests 
on  the  same  gronuds.  Any  attempt  to  combine 
these  two  circumstances,  namely,  the  composition 
and  the  structure,  is  productive  of  8till  greater 
confusion  ;  nor  does  it  appear  possible  to  adopt 
any  natural  system  of  nomenclature  derived  from 
mineralogical  principles. 

If  an  attempt  be  made,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
avoid  these  difficulties  by  the  adoption  of  un- 
meaning terms  for  all  the  varieties,  (or  rather 
species,  as  they  would  in  this  case  be  esteemed,) 
in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  done  with  regard 
to  many  of  the  principal  rocks,  a  nomenclature 
would,  in  becoming  arbitrary,  become  useless  for 
its  professed  purpose  of  displaying  the  mineralo- 
gical affinities  of  Uie  rocks  arranged  under  ii 
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Dunlensome  and  insufFerable  jargon  would 
also  be  the  ineyitable  consequence  ;  nor  would 
the  vexatious,  and  too  often  repulsive  effects  pro- 
duced by  such  a  nomenclature  of  technical  tenns, 
and  such  an  inharmonious  addition  to  ordinary 
language,  be  diminished,  even  by  the  most  suc- 
cessful modifications  of  the  classical  tongues, 
adapted  to  some  real  or  imaginary  properties  of 
the  8ul»stances  to  be  named.  No  one  who  has  a 
regard  for  the  purity  and  convenience  of  lang-uage, 
will  wish  to  see  extended,  where  it  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  system  of  nomenclature  which 
has  been,  in  most  cases,  inevitably,  but,  in  too 
many,  wantonly,  introduced  into  systems  of  mi- 
neralogy. 

But  further,  as  the  object  of  a  nomenclature, 
like  that  of  an  arrangement,  is  to  facilitate  the 
study  and  description  of  the  general  relations  of 
rocks,  and  of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  a  compre- 
hensive or  minute  system  of  nomenclature  would 
be  injurious;  even  were  it  free  from  that  fault, 
which  every  nomenclature  founded  on  mineralo- 
gica!  principles  mtist  possess,  of  disjoining  sub- 
^tances  geologically  allied. 

In  geological  descriptions  there  is  an  imp^ 
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'riou»  necessity  for  general  terms ;  aiuce,  as  numer- 
ous mineralogica)  varieties  occur,  often  under 
every  mode  of  gradation,  yet  under  one  general 
relation  to  the  surrounding  rocks,  the  want  of  these 
terms  would  render  such  descriptions  unintelli- 
gible. 

Further,  as  rocks  are  chiefly  studied,  so  are 
tbey  chiefly  to  be  named  for  the  purposes  of  geo- 
logy ;  and  the  plan  of  a  nomenclature  should 
therefore,  like  that  of  a  classification,  be  made 
conducive  to  those  ends.  The  general  terms 
should  be  founded  on  the  geological  relations,  or 
should  at  least,  be  invariably  associated  with  them  ; 
as  far  as  terms  are  wanted  for  varieties,  it  is  indif- 
ferent from  what  source  they  are  drawn,  provided 
they  do  not  interfei'e  with  the  main  object,  nor 
excite  improper  associations  respecting  the  true 
place  of  a  rock  in  the  order  of  nature. 

It  is  the  perfection  of  the  study,  as  of  the  i 
scription  of  natural  objects,  to  combine,  with  ac- 
curacy in  the  details,  comprehensive  general 
views.  To  be  anxious  only  about  the  former, 
takes  ofl"  the  attention  of  the  student  from  the  lat- 
ter ;  and,  in  attending  to  the  minuti?s  of  an  ar- 
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rang;enient  and  a  nomenclature,  he  is  diverted 
from  those  general  relations  which  are  of  a  more 
important  nature.  The  effect  is  even  worse ;  since 
he  is  tempted  to  imagine  wide  analogies  where 
minute  resemhiance  alone  exist,  and  thus  learrai 
to  regulate  the  structure  of  his  glohe  by  the 
affinities  which  he  finds  in  his  cabinet  of  spe- 
cimens. 


To  render  a  geological  system  of  arrange- 
ment complete,  its  advocates  should  be  allowed 
the  privilege  wliich  has  been  claimed  by  those 
who  follow  the  opposite  method  ;  namely,  that  of 
framing  and  multiplying  terms  according  to  the 
wants  of  their  system.  There  should,  in  fact,  be 
no  existing  nomenclature,  but  a  new  one  should 
be  formed  and  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

The  existing  nomenclature  does,  in  reality, 
produce  many  of  the  defects  which  appear,  on  a 
superficial  view,  to  be  the  result  of  the  arrange- 
ment. It  has  arisen  gradually,  in  a  period  of  ig- 
norance, and  during  the  increase  of  knowledge. 
Rocks  have  been  named  from  their  structure, 
from  their  composition,  and  from  their  geological 


relations.  They  have  also  been  denoted  by  local 
or  antieut  terms  which  refer  to  nothing  in  their 
cbaracters.  It  is  impossible  to  adopt  all  these 
names  and  to  preserve  consistency  :  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  make  a  partial  selection,  or  to  in- 
troduce material  alterations,  without  the  greatest 
inconvenience  and  confusion  ;  and,  in  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  the  science,  it  would  be  unjus- 
tifiable to  attempt  an  entire  reform  in  the  nomen- 
clature, could  we  even  hope  to  supersede  the  use 
of  names  so  long  popular,  and  so  long  associated 
with  all  our  ideas.  It  is  better  to  submit  to  some 
inconveniences,  and  to  endure  some  repetition  or 
circumlocution,  than  to  hazard  the  confusion 
which  is  the  invariable  result  of  the  frequent 
clianges  and  the  ambiguous  use  of  terms.  Even 
the  attempts  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  mi- 
neralogical  classification,  to  introduce  new  names, 
have  been  ineffectual ;  nor,  without  changes 
equally  numerous  and  important,  would  it  be 
possible  to  render  that  system,  any  more  than  the 
^       other,  periect,  or  even  intelligible. 

K.         The 


The  chief  inconvenience  in  the  present  no- 
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luenclature  of  racks,  arises  from  the  adoption  of 
a  double  principle,  namely  that  of  the  geological 
relations,  and  that  of  the  raineralogical  nature: 
and  that  inconvenience  is  increased  in  the  works 
of  many  authors,  even  of  the  highest  reputation, 
by  capriciously  admitting  one  of  these  principles 
in  some  instances,  and  rejecting  it  in  other  and 
similar  cases.  Thus  the  same  rock  is  called  slate 
clay  in  one  position,  and  clay  slate  in  another; 
while,  in  another  case,  the  term  greenstone  is 
applied  to  two  or  more  rocks,  in  the  same  manner 
identical  in  mineral  composition,  but  differing  in 
the  important  circumstances  of  being  either  stra- 
tified or  unstratified,  and  of  occurring  either  be- 
low the  most  antient,  or  above  the  most  recent 
rocks.  ^Vhatever  system  be  adopted,  it  is  most 
necessary  that  consistency  should  be  preserved. 
Else  it  is  obvious,  that  this  practice  may  be  made 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  any  hypothesis;  determin- 
ing, or  not,  the  position  of  a  rock  from  its  nature, 
just  as  it  may  suit  the  views  of  the  geologist,  and 
thus  producing  the  grievous  error  of  reasoning  in 
a  circle. 

In  the  present  state  of  things  there  in  no  re- 
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inedy  for  the  evils  arising  out  of  this  ambiguity, 
but  to  accompany  the  geological  arrangement  by 
geological  expiaiiationa ;  and  lhu3  the  natural 
history  of  a  rock  becomes  an  essential  part  of  the 
system  of  classification. 

For  this  reason  it  would  have  been  desirable 
to  hftve  added  to  each  family  of  rocks,  a  full  his*  ' 
tory  of  its  geological  relations.  Thus,  indeed  the 
present  work  was  at  first  drawn  up.  It  hecame 
however  hut  loo  obvious,  when  completed,  that 
it  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  system  of  geo- 
logy, deficient  in  many  important  particulars 
which  it  was  impossible  to  combine  with  the  ob- 
ject first  in  view,  and  the  presence  of  which  could 
not  be  dispensed  with  in  such  asystem.  Itseemed 
preferable  therefore  to  abandon  this  plan,  and  to 
reserve  for  the  contingent  event  of  a  future  work, 
that  which  could  not  with  propriety  he  introduced 
nto  the  present.  In  truth,  as  the  study  of  rocks 
5  essential  to  that  of  geology,  so  is  the  latter  study 
n  a  certain  degree  necessary  to  the  former.  Nei- 
ther can  well  be  understood  witliout  the  other 
and  that  an  impossible  object  has  not  been  at- 
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tained^  is  a  defect  that  will  claim  the  indulgence 
which  it  need  not  solicit. 

In  a  strict  sense  therefore^  the  present  ar- 
rangement must  rather  be  considered  as  an«  at- 
tempt to  produce  a  brief  and  useful  description, 
than  an  accurate  and  logical  classification  of  rocks. 
Full  of  imperfections  as  it  confessedly  is  in  this 
sense,  it  must  be  tried  by  the  test  of  utility ;  and 
it  win  meet  with  indulgence  if,  in  its  application 
to  practice,  it  affords  any  counterpoise  to  the  nu- 
merous defects  already  stated ;  of  which,  some  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  general  ignorance 
<if  ttiese  matters  that  yet  prevails,  others  with  that 
of  tiie  author ;  bat  of  which  the  fiaur  greater  por* 
lion  seems  to  be  necessarily  inherent  in  the  subject 
it»elf« 


ON  THE  MEANING  IN  WHICH  THE  Ti^llM  HOCK  M  I 
HERE  VSEO,  AND  ON  THE  GENERAL  PLAN  OP  I 
THE  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENT;  WITH  HE- J 
MARKS  ON  THE  NOMENCLATURE  AUOPTED. 


The  compilers  of  systems  have  been  divided  re- 
specting the  substances  to  which  the  title  of  rock 
sliould  be  applied.  By  some,  even  metalhcores 
have  been  included  in  this  term  ;  by  others,  the 
simple  rocks  have  been  excluded,  as  belonging 
to  a  system  of  mineralogy.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  critically  into  an  examination  of  these,  or  of 
other  differences  of  opinion  that  have  prevailed  ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  frame  any  definition  of  a  rock 
which  is  not  open  to  objection.  As  the  object  of 
the  arrangement  is  utility,  not  logical  refinement, 
it  is  equally  unnecessary  to  attempt  such  a  defi- 
nition.   There  is  an  evident  impropriety  in  ad- 
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mitthig  the  metallic  ores  to  a  place  among  rocks, 
9  they  appertain  to  a  classification  of  minerals ; 
■'and  there  are  still  greater  objections  to  excluding 
L  the  simple  rocks,  on  account  of  their  perpetual 
I  transition  into  the  compound,  and  the  incurable 
p-confusioo  which  their  absence  would  produce  in 
e  arrangement. 

The  popular  sense  of  the  term  rock  is  well 
■understood,  and  it  is  here  adopted  in  that  sense  ; 
compriiting  all  the  mineral  earthy  compounds, 
whether  simple  or  mixed,  that  form  conspicuous 
masses  in  nature,  and  enter  into  that  which  may 
be  considered  the  structure  of  the  eartii.  Rock 
salt  has  not  been  included  ;  but  there  is  added  an 
appendix  consisting  of  substances  to  which  the 
term  rock  cannot  be  applied,  hut  which  have  ge- 
nerally been  described  by  writers  on  this  subject. 
It  is  convenient  to  notice  these,  because  they  do 
Dot  enter  into  a  system  of  mineralogy,  and  are 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  admit  of  a  separate 
treatise ;  while  they  form  an  important  part  of 
the  structure  of  the  earth. 


As  a  g^logical  system  has  been  adopted  in 
tliis  arrangement  of  rocks,  the  principles  are 
therefore  similar  to  those  of  the  followers  of  Wer- 
ner. But  neither  the  order  of  the  arrangement, 
nor  the  number  of  the  substances  is  the  same  aa 
those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  these 
authors.  The  experience  of  the  writer  has  una- 
voidably led  to  modifications,  often  of  a  very  im- 
portant kind.  Of  the  nature  and  truth  of  the 
facts  on  which  those  views  are  founded,  the  eyi- 
dence  is,  for  the  most  part,  contained  at  length, 
in  his  papers  in  the  transactions  of  the  Greological 
Society,  and  in  his  description  of  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland.  I'he  extent  and  minuteness 
of  this  various  matter,  prevented  its  introductioft 
here ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  facts  in  question 
will  not  be  found  at  variance  with  the  future  oh-  , 
serrations  of  geologists  in  other  countries,  how* 
ever  they  may  differ  in  many  respects  from  others, 
often  of  more  antient  date,  which,  from  various 
caoses,  have  commanded  greater  respect  than  th^ 
will  probably  be  found  to  deserve. 

Of  the  convenience  or  utility  arising  fipom 


these  altemtions,  he  must  needs  be  a  prejudiced 

and  incompetent  judf^e  :  they  are  necessarily  left 

'     to  the  experience  of  otiiei-s,  who  will  not  fail  to 

improve  that  which  is  imperfect,  and  to  reject 

I  that  which  is  incorrect. 
The  reasons  for  the  alterations  that  have  been 
piade,  are  stated,  wherever  it  appeared  necessary, 
io  the  different  remarks  which  accompany  the 
work.  Thus  the  student  will  be  better  enabled 
to  judge  of  their  propriety;  and  to  distinjjuish 
that  which  has  received  the  writer's  consideration, 
from  changes  founded  merely  on  caprice  or  the 
K|*  love  of  novelty. 

The  classification  is  simple;  all  rocks  being 
referred  to  a  primary  and  a  secondai-y  class,  and 
a  smaller  division  being  foraied  of  those  which 
are  found  in  both.  The  substances  which  cannot 
be  referred  to  the  latter  class,  from  their  more  re- 
cent origin,  are  considered  separately  in  an  appen- 
dix; and  a  similar  expedient  is  adopted  for  the 
volcanic  rocks.  The  reasons  for  this  method  of 
division  are  given  at  more  length  in  an  appro- 
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priate  place,  where  the  principles  of  the  cli 
cation  are  examined. 

Each  class  is  subdivided  into  certain  geolo* 
gical  divisions,  or  families  of  rocks,  of  greater  or 
less  magnitude ;  and  these  are,  chiefly,  such 
have  long-  been  received  among  geologists.  Tl 
alterations  and  additions  that  have  been  made, 
are  such  as  appeared  either  convenient  or  neces- 
sary ;  but,  whatever  they  may  be,  the  reasons  foe' 
which  they  were  made  are  stated,  and  they  are 
conformable  to  the  general  principles  which  per- 
vade the  analogous  systems  that  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  ^vritings  of  those  who  have  proceeded' 
on  a  similar  plan. 

The  nature  of  these  subdivisions  is  such 
they  can  neither  be  considered  as  genera  n( 
species  ;  terms  which,  in  realitj',  are  much  miB^ 
applied  to  the  mineral  departments  of  nature  ;  UBi 
from  their  long  application  to  objects  admittii 
of  accurate  definition,  they  imply  a  degree  of  pi 
cision  which  cannot  be  found  among  these  inor- 
ganic substances.     Neither  can  the  term  family 
be  always  correctly  applied  to  these  subdivii 
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as  some  of  them  contain  no  subordinate  members, 
while  others  comprise  an  extensive  range  of  sub- 
stances, often  very  discordant,  united  by  one  dis- 
tinct geological  bond. 


fe^: 


It  is  in  these  subdivisions,  or  families,  if  the 
term  may  be  admitted,  that  the  defects  of  the 
geological  method  of  arrangement  appear  most 
striking.  They  may  hereafter  perhaps  be  dimi- 
nished ;  but  they  cannot  be  wholly  removed,  as 
they  belong  to  the  very  essence  of  the  arrange- 
ment. Nature  has,  in  one  place,  given  us,  per- 
haps, twenty  rocks,  united  by  a-  common  bond 
of  mutual  transition,  and  bearing  one  general  re- 
lation to  the  surrounding  substances  ;  in  another 
place,  we  find  only  one  rock,  or  perhaps  two,  in- 
dependent of  ail  the  others,  but  still  bearing  to 
them,  in  a  similar  manner,  one  general  and  fixed 
rdatiOD. 

It  is  obvious  that,  under  such  circumstance^t, 
no  family,  or  no  rock  which  contains  more  than 
one  member,  or  variety,  can  admit  of  that  which 
is  properly  called  a  definition.  A  notion  more 
or  less  distinct  may  sometimes  be  conveyed,  by  a 
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description  of  some  of  the  characters ;  but  sh  at- 
tempt at  deBtiitioii  must  be  reserved  for  the  va- 
rieties, and,  even  in  these,  it  sometimes  becomes 
a  description  rather  than  a  definition. 

Under  each  subdivision  are  placed  those  rocks 
■which  belong  to  it,  or  which,  collectively  taken, 
form  the  family  ;  the  individuals  all  bearing  the 
same  geological  relation  to  the  general  order,  or 
to  the  structure  of  the  earth.  To  facilitate  the 
investigation  of  these,  they  are  arranged,  when 
numerous,  according  to  certain  obvious  peculi- 
arities of  composition  or  structure  ;  by  means  of 
which  the  family  is  subdivided  into  portions,  each 
designated  by  one  particular  character.  In  this 
part  of  the  arrangement  also,  the  same  want  of  lo- 
gical precision  occurs  ;  and,  if  the  classification  of 
the  organized  departments  of  nature  is  to  be  made 
the  test  of  what  is  right,  it  must  necessarily  ap- 
pear  defective.  In  some  cases,  the  characters  of 
these  rocks  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  might 
be  considered  as  species ;  in  others,  they  present 
slight,  and,  sometimes,  very  transient  variations. 
J)ut  distinctions  of  this  nature  are,  in  fact,  inap- 
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plicable.  If  they  are  made  in  some  cases,  whei^ 
they  really  can  be  made  with  great  ease  and  pre- 
cision, that,  in  some  other  place,  is  found  impos- 
sible ;  and  nothing  is  gained  by  adopting  an  order 
in  one  part  which  cannot  be  extended  to  the 
whole.  Whoever  may  make  the  attempt  will  soon 
be  convinced  that  he  has  undertaken  an  imprac- 
ticable task ;  and  that  be  cannot  even  approach 
thf  accomplishment  of  his  wishes,  without  sacri- 
ficing utility  and  convenience  to  an  imaginary 
regularity. 

Every  rock  which  is  described,  is  therefore 
considei-ed  a  variety,  no  other  term  being  equally 
unexceptionable;  and  as  it  must  be  considered  a 
variety,  in  a  geological  sense  only,  it  cannot  well 
mislead  a  reader.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  generally  placed  first  in  that  division  in  which 
they  may  occur  ;  or,  when  necessary,  additional 
remains  are  subjoined,  by  which  the  student  may 
judge  of  the  comparative  importance  of  the  diffe- 
rent varieties.  That,  perhaps,  is  of  little  mo- 
ment. As  the  object  of  the  arrangement  is  geo- 
logical, he  will  not  be  long  in  discovering  the  re- 
lattTe  value  and  constancy  of  the  rocks  which  lie 


may  find  :  this  foiins  almost  an  inevitable  part 
of  hit)  acquisitions  id  procuring  the  specimen 
which  he  is  afterwards  to  examine.  To  thoae 
whose  only  object  is  to  form  or  arrange  a  cabinet, 
all  varieties  have  the  same  vahie,  if  their  mineral 
characters  are  sufficiently  remarkable.  Their  geo- 
logical importance  is  here  no  object. 

The  definition  of  each  variety  is,  for  the  moat 
part,  a  description  of  its  composition ;  and, 
where  necessary,  of  its  structure  also.  Other  de- 
tails are  occasionally  added,  fur  the  purpose  of 
preventiDg  doubts,  or  facilitating  the  knowledge 
of  the  varieties  under  each  family ;  utility  and 
certainty  being  the  objects  in  view. 

The  varieties  which  are  here  described,  itr- 
clude  all  those  which  appear  sufficiently  constant 
to  merit  a  description  ;  and  they  are  further  no- 
ticed in  those  stales  where,  by  gradually  losing 
their  distinctive  characters,  they  pass  into  some 
other  rock.  As,  in  maiiy  cases,  similar  rocks 
occur  under  different  families,  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  noticed  under  each ;  an  expedient 
which,  however  irregular,  from  the  repetition 
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Itich  it  implies,  i-enders  the  investigation  more 
isy  to  the  student.  It  is  also  justified  hy  the 
practice  of  botanists,  in  pointing-  out,  under  the 
genera  to  which  they  rigidly  belong  in  one  sense, 
those  species  which,  from  other  characters,  it  is 
expedient  to  place  under  a  different  genus. 


It  is  probable  that  many  rocks  are  omitted, 
but  the  arrangement  admits  of  perpetual  coixec- 
tion.  It  was  only  in  my  power  to  describe  accu- 
rately those  to  which  I  have  had  access  ;  and  they 
are  chiefly  therefore  from  Britain,  as  complete 
collections  of  rocks  have  not  as  yet  been  formed 
by  geologists,  and  few  foreign  specimens  are  to 
be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  mineralogists  in  this 
oountry.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  enu- 
meration contains  the  far  predominant  number  of 
rocks  known  ;  as  the  same  substances  have  been 
found  to  occur  all  over  the  world.  No  imaginary 
varieties  are  given  ;  a  practice  in  which  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  indulge,  as  other  authors  have 
done.  Such  varieties  may  readily  be  concdved 
and  multiplied ;  but  to  adopt  them  is  to  abandon 
the  study  of  nature. 


It  is  presumed  that  every  one  wlio  attempts^ 
become  acquainted  with  rocks,  has  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  mineralogy :  nor  is  it 
possil>le  to  make  any  real  progress  in  this  latter 
study,  without  learning  the  general  characters  at 
least,  of  the  principal  rocktj,  as  well  as  minerals. 
The  knowledge  of  rocks,  however,  m  liatever  may 
be  imagined,  is  seldom  communicated  by  mere 
description,  without  the  aid  of  some  demonstra- 
tioD.  Even  mineralogistij  are  perhaps  not  always* 
aware  how  much  of  their  own  peculiar  acquire- 
ments in  mineralogy  is  traditional.  It  is  probeble 
tlierefore  that  the  student  will  unavoidably  open 
every  work  of  this  nature  with  a  previous  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject ;  which  will  render  less 
necessary  that  accurate  deflnition  ufthe  families 
of  rocks  which  the  nature  of  the  objects  renders 
it  impossible  to  give. 


In  terminating  these  introductory  remarks  on 
the  arrangement,  it  is  necessary  to  add  some  ob- 
servations respecting  the  terms  by  which  the  rodu 
are  designated. 

The  existing  nomenclature  of  rocks  is  neither 
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founded,  as  already  remarked,  on  geological  nor 
mineralogical  principles,  but  is  an  unfortunate 
combination  of  botii,  which  often  leads  to  con- 
fusion. If  a  thorougli  reform  were  attempted,  it 
would  appear  preferable  to  construct  a  nomencla- 
ture on  geological  principles;  as  the  wide  and 
general  relations  of  rocks  are  the  chief  objecte  in 
view  in  their  classification.  But  to  render  audi 
a  system  perfect,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these 
relations  is  required ;  without  which  the  parts 
could  not  be  arranged  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  parts  is  requisite 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  superstructure.  Under 
this  double  difficulty  the  subject  at  present  la- 
bours, nor  is  there  any  immediate  prospect  of  re- 
moving it.  It  must  not  be  concealed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  there  is  an  important  evil  which  wouki 
result  from  the  adoption  of  a  nomenclature 
founded  purely  on  geological  relations.  Through- 
Qut  the  tyhole  system  of  nature  the  same  sub- 
stances are  occasionally  repeated  in  situations  ge- 
ologically far  asunder  ;  a  fact,  of  which  limestone 
_  presents  a  conspicuous  example.  Such  a  nomen- 
H  elature  would  thus  dissociate  two  rocks  which 


luight  preseut  no  difTer&nces  of  character ;  and, 
perhaps,  sometimes  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  an 
important  circumstance  of  analogy  in  geological 


lu  coDftideriiig  the  numeroua  substances  ar- 
ranged  in  the  following  catalogues,  it  will  be  ap- 
|>arent  that  there  is  a  considerable  deficiency  of 
terms  by  which  to  distinguish  them.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  history  of  rocks  has  not  kept  pace  with 
that  of  the  simple  minerals  ;  in  which,  new  names 
have  been  adopted  as  fast  as  the  discovery  of  a 
new  species  or  varietj'  rendered  one  necessary : 
much  faster,  it  might  indeed  be  added.  This  dif- 
ference in  the  progress  of  the  two  catalogues  has 
perhaps  been  unavoidable.  The  names  of  rocks 
having  been  rather  of  popular  than  scientific  ori- 
gin, uo  great  attention  was  paid  towards  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  siilistances  which  entered  into 
their  composition,  the  various  modes  in  which 
these  were  combined,  or  the  different  circum- 
stances of  structure  which  might  have  afforded 
jnatifiable  grounds  for  distinctions.  In  the 
time,  the  science  of  geolc^  has  been  rapidly  ad- 
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vaiicing ;  but  the  groups  inta. which  rocLsaK 
associated,  and  the  common  relation  which  many 
of  them  bear  to  the  arrangement  of  nature,  have 
prevented  the  necessity  of  much  refinement  in 
distinguishing  the  several  substances.  General 
terms  have  thus  continued  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  geological  arrangement  and  description, 
at  least  to  a  certain  extent ;  since  it  is  still  appa- 
rent  to  those  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that 
occasional  confusion,  leading  in  many  catses  to 
important  errors,  has  followed  from  too  lax  a  use 
of  these. 

But  no  reform  having  been  attempted  until 
tiiese  defects  had,  in  the  progress  of  fresh  infor- 
mation, accumulated  to  a  considerable  «xtent,  it 
has  become  impoesible  to  apply  a  complete  re- 
medy without  an  alteration  so  violent  as  to  change 
all  the  habits  already  acquired.  It  is  still  how- 
ever easy,  as  in  the  case  of  mineral  species,  to 
frame  a  new  term  on  a  niineralogical  principle, 
whenever  a  rock  essentially  different  from  those 
formerly  known,  is  discovered ;  an  example  of 
which  is  here  afforded  in  the  caseof  Hyperethene 


rock.  Such  terms  easily  unite  to  tbe  general  ca- 
talogue ali-eady  in  use,  without  inconvenience. 
To  attempt  more,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
appeal's  injudicious:  were  it  even  proper,  it  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect  without  a  general  sub- 
mission to  some  one  acknowledged  authority 
which  does  not  at  present  exist. 

It  is  undeniable  however,  that  in  describii^ 
geological  facts,  a  renovated  and  universal  cata< 
logue,  could  it  be  formed,  would  prevent  much 
circumlocution  ;  and  that  distinct  terms,  once  de« 
finitely  nssociated,  each  with  its  particular  sub- 
stance, would  ultimately  produce  greater  accu- 
racy in  the  examination  and  description  of  rocks. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  if  tbe  inconveniences  now 
attending  such  a  change,  would  he  compensated 
by  any  corresponding  advantages  in  the  attain- 
ment of  that  great  object  for  which  the  know- 
ledge of  rocks  is  chiefly  valuable ;  namely,  the 
stody  of  geological  affinities  and  analogies ;  while 
it  would  almost  inevitably  lead,  as  it  lias  too  often 
done  in  the  other  branches  of  Natural  ilistorj",  to 
the  substitution  of  trifling  details  and  catalogues 
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of  species  and  varieties,  for  tbose  wider  views 
and  inquiries  which  constitute  the  (rue  value  of 
these  studies. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that,  iu  conformi^  to 
these  remarks,  no  change  of  nomenclature  is 
made  in  the  following  pages.  The  common 
terms  are  used ;  although  some  of  them  have 
been  more  accurately  limited,  where  it  appeared 
necessary,  to  avoid  confusion  ;  and  others  have, 
in  the  same  manner,  been  occasionally  gene- 
ralized ;  but  always  conformably  to  received  ana- 
logy, or  to  antieiit  practices,  and  for  purposes  of 
obvious  utility.  Wherever  this  has  been  done, 
the  reasons  are  submitted  to  the  readere  consi- 
deration. In  the  various  prefatory  remarks  which 
accompany  the  synopsis,  reasons  will  also  be 
foimd  for  the  very  few  changes  or  novelties  of 
this  nature  which  may  be  discovered. 


ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ROCKS   ADOPTED  IM    , 
THE  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENT. 


In  the  progress  of  geological  scieace,  two  t 
ent  plana  have  been  adopted  for  the  classificatioa 
of  rocka.     In  one  Of  these,  all  rocks  are  divided  i 
into  two  classes,  the  primary  and  secondary:  in. 
the  other,  the  division  is  into  three,  namely,  the 
primitive,  transition,  and  Jloetz;  the  last  of  these  I 
being  the  same  as  the  second  class  of  the  first  . 
method.     It  is  obvious  therefore,  that  the  esfar.  I 
blishment  of  a  transition  class  is  an  attempt  tu 
subdivide  the  primitive  class  of  some  geologists. 
It  is  not  here  intended  to  explain  or  examine  the  ' 
hypothetical   views  on    Mhich   this  subdivision 
appears  to  have  been  founded  ;  as  it  would  lead 
to  general  disquisilione  foreign  to  the  subject  of 
this  work.    But  as  it  has  not  been  adopted  in  the 
present  arrangemeot,  it  is  proper  briefly  to  stale  J 


the  reasoDB  for  differing  on  tbis  point  from  those 
jjeologists  who  have  received  it,  and  who,  it 
must  be  supposed,  have  considered  it,  either  a 
natural   or  a   convenient  diviBion,  or  perhaps 

^B  The  primary  class  is  distinguished  from  the 
^k  secundaryby  a  number  of  circumstances,  obvious, 
^1  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  examination;  con- 
^f  Bisting,  in  a  constant  inferiority  of  position,  a 
prevailing  high  angle  of  elevation  in  the  strata, 
peculiar  mineral  qualities,  and  the  rare  occur- 
rence of  organic  remains.  It  is  also  most  fre- 
quently separated  from  that  class  by  a  definite 
boundary ;  which  is  indicated  by  a  reverse  order, 
or  a  want  of  consecutive  parallelism  in  the  strata 
of  the  two  classes  at  the  place  of  contact,  accom- 
panied by  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the  rock  which 
is  found  at  that  boundary',  and  which  is  the  first 
and  lowest  of  the  secondarj^  strata.  The  difficul- 
ties which,  in  a  practical  view,  occasionally  inter- 
fere with  and  obscure  this  arrangement,  need  not 
be  examined  at  present,  as  they  are  discusseil 
hereafter  in  the  preliminary  remarks  on  these 
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ctaaaea.  That  division  into  two  classes  is  there- 
fore natural. 

-  The  characters  of  the  transition  class,  as  they 
have  been  laid  down  by  those  who  have  adopted 
it,  are,  the  presence  of  organic  remains,  or  the 
occurrence  of  fragments  of  previous  rocks  in  the 
composition  of  its  strata ;  implying  an  origia 
partly  mechanical.  It  is  further  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  rocks  of  this 
character  should  occur  in  a  position  intermediate 
between  the  secondary  and  primary  rocks  ;  thus 
forming,  according  to  the  view  of  its  founder,  a 
transition  between  the  secondary  strata,  of  which 
the  origin  and  structure  are  supposed  to  be  me- 
chanical, and  the  primary,  esteemed  to  be  purely 
chemical.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  from  the  na- 
ture and  consequences  of  geological  alternation, 
that  wherever  a  stratum  of  the  transition  class  is 
found,  all  those  strata  which  lie  between  it  and 
the  secondary  class,  must  also  appertain  to  the 
former. 
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In  f;xamining  ihe  value  of  these  chai-acters,  it 
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it  first  be  remarked,  that  many  of  the  rocks  of 
le  transition  class  are  purely  cliemital  in  tlieir 
Lture,  as  the  limestones  and  greenstones,  for 
iple,  and  that  many  of  them  contain  no 
'jorganic  remains.  In  the  next  place,  rocks  of 
lemical  texture  occur  among  the  secondary 
strata;  and  others,  bearing  marks  of  mechanical 
re-composition,  are  found  among  the  primary. 
Micaceous  schist  containing  fragments  of  granite, 
the  primary  sandstone,  and  the  conglomerate 
schists  tliat  alternate  ivith  quartz  rock,  all  aflbrd. 
examples  of  this  latter  occurrence.  Innumerable 
secondary  limestones  present  instances  of  the 
former. 

The  frequent  absence  of  organic  remains  from 
dhe  transUion  Tocks,  renders  that  character  of  no 
value  in  a  practical  view ;  nor  can  it  be  con- 
sidered a  natural  character,  if,  in  the  predomi- 
nant instances,  it  is  absent.  It  has  moreover  been 
observed,  that  organic  remains  were  found  in 
limestone  alternating  with  and  succeeded  by 
gneiss*;  an  evtnt  which  would  render  it  neces- 
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saiy,  in  this  particular  instance,  to  place  gneiss  id 
the  transition  class ;  while,  in  the  predominant 
examples,  it  must  necessarily  helong*  to  the  pri- 
mary division.  No  set  of  internal  characters 
therefore  can  be  assigned,  which,  either  taken 
singly,  or  in  combination,  are  capable  of  forming 
a  distinction  between  the  transition  and  the  pri-J 
mary  classes.  1 

Neither  can  the  former  be  distinguished  by 
any  definite  boundaries.  With  regard  to  the 
secondary  rocks,  its  boundary  would  be  the  same 
with  that  already  laid  down  as  the  limit  of  the 
primary  ;  should  it  be  present,  and  should  it  be 
held  to  possess  a  boundary  in  this  direction. 
That  it  has  been  held  to  be  definite  towards  the 
secondary  strata,  must  be  presumed  ;  because  the 
rule  of  non-conformity,  or  the  absence  of  the  paral- 
lel consecutive  position,  and  the  existence  of  the 
rock  known  by  the  expressive  term  old  red  sand- 
stone, are  by  the  same  geologists  held  to  be  gene- 
rally characteristic  of  the  commencement  of  the  J 
secondary  strata.  Towards  the  primary  i 
it  can  Iiave  no  boundary ;  if  that  must  be  re- 
moved as  often  as  a  stratum  containing  organic 
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remains,  or  fragments  of  more  antient  rocks,  ia 
discovered  in  aposilion  geologically  deejier  than 
that  last  assigned  for  the  limits  of  the  transition 
strata. 

Lastly,  it  is  admitted  that  the  transition  rocks 
are  frequently  absent ;  the  primary  and  second- 
ary coming  into  immediate  contact.  Altfaoug-h, 
from  their  nature,  the  secondary  rocks  may  fre- 
quently be  wanting,  either  from  the  effects  of 
waste,  or  from  their  never  having  been  deposited 
in  some  particular  spot,  it  almost  implies  a  con- 
tradiction  in  terms  to  suppose  that  absent  which 
is  esteemed  to  be  a  transition  between  two  classes, 
when  these  are  both  present. 

This  class  cannot  therefore  be  considered  a 
natural  division,  if  it  does  not  necessarily  exist. 
if  it  does  not  form  a  transition  between  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  classes,  if  it  has  no  aggregate 
of  characters  by  which  it  can  effectually  be  recog- 
nized and  distinguished  from  those,  and  if  it  has 
DO  assignable  boundary. 

If  the  transition  class  were  productive  of  any 
"  convenience  in  a  practical  view,  it  might  never- 
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theless  with  propriety  be  admitted  aa  an  artificial 
division;  tlie  hypothetical  opinions  on  which  it 
was  originally  founded,  being  such  as,  probably, 
to  have  now  few  advocates  even  among  those  wl 
have  adopted  it. 

In  trying  it  by  this  test,  it  is  plain  that  it 
cannot  facilitate  the  classiti cation  and  nomencla- 
ture of  species ;  as  the  same  substances  wbii 
occur  in  the  primary,  must  necessarily  also  occur 
in  the  transilion  class.  They  are  indeed  acknow- 
ledged thus  to  occur,  and,  for  want  of  real  dis- 
tinctions, are  generally  denoted  by  the  use  of 
hypothetical  term,  often  applied  in  a  manni 
purely  arbitrary.  Since  also  it  has  been  shewn' 
that  this  division  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any 
geological  characters,  it  can  evidently  be  of  no 
use  in  geological  investigation,  or  in  classing  tlie 
phenomena  which  may  be  observed.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  productive  of  confusion,  and  tends 
to  mislead  observers  ;  as  it  is  only  by  some  pre* 
sumed  niineral  distinction  of  the  species,  that  a 
rock  can  be  referred  to  Ibis  imaginary  division. 
Hence,  the  nature  of  the  species  alone  forms  the 
ground  of  judgment ;  not  only  for  the  character 
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'of  the  particular  stratum,  but  for  that  of  all  those 
which  may  lie  above  it  in  succession,  as  far  as 
the  bouodaryof  the  secondary  strata. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  consequences  of  this 
proceeding,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  class  of  any  series  of  rocks  from  this 
principle,  is  to  reason  in  a  circle  ;  an  assumed 
class  first  giving  the  name  to  a  certain  number  of 
species,  and  those  again  being  used  to  proveihe 
existence  of  that  very  class.  Wjiatever  resem- 
blance to  this  process  may  ocaasionally  occur  in 
describing  the  primary  and  geeondary  classes,  it 
is  evident  that,  in  these,  «e  can  always  have  re- 
coarse  to  the  infallible  test  of  geological  position  ; 
if  not  actually  in  the  spot  under  consideration, 
yet  deduced  from  ample  experience  in  other 
mtuations.  To  this  test  the  transition  class  is 
Kidom  or  never  properly  amenable.  'fi 

The  arrangement  here  to  be  adopted  i^ 
therefore  the  first,  or  the  division  into  two  classes, 
with  certain  modifications.  For  the  form  pri- 
mitive, there  is  also  substituted  the  word  pri- 
mary,   which    is  merely    of  a   relative  nature. 


anil  can  lead  to  no  improper  associations  of  ideas 
resfwcting-  the  formation  of  the  earth.  The  pri- 
mary  class  is  thus  considered  simply  as  anterior 
in  date  to  the  secondary ;  and  all  rocks  therefore  1 
become  divided  into  two  leading  classes,  the  Pri«i 
mary  and  the  Secondary. 

Each  of  the  two  classes  is  suhdivided  into  twa^ 
divisions,  the  stratified  and  the  unstratified,  dis 
tingiiished,  respectively,  by  that  difference  of  | 
disposition,  which  is  indicated  by  these  terms. 
As  these  aubdivions  have  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  any  of  the  arrang^ements  of  rocks,  they  wiU 
each  require  some  explanation. 


In  the  first  class,  alt  the  modific<itions  of  gra-'l 
nite  are  considered  as  entering  into  the  unstrati- 
fied division;    together  with  serpentine.    The  J 
reasons  for  not  including  porphyry  in  it,  will  ap-  1 
pear  in  considering  the  second  class. 

Granite  is  disposed  in  large  iiTegular  masse^'l 
from  which,  veins  are  often  found  to  proceed  and  ] 
to  penetrate  the  stratified  rocks  in  its  vicinit3';nor  1 
has  it  yet  been  observed  in  any  instance  to  be  de^  A 
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bidedly  stratifiefl,  A  more  minute  examination 
of  this  subject  will  be  found  hereafter  in  the  ar- 
ticle which  treats  of  that  rock.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  entirely  and  properly  limited  to  the  pri- 
mary class:  having  hitherto  been  found  merely 
in  contact  with  the  secondary  sitrata  and  in  some 
jare  instances  only,  however  near  it  may  approach 
to  them :  nor  do  the  veins  of  granite  ever  pass 
beyond  the  primary  into  the  secondary  strata.  It 
is  not  however  thus  limited  with  respect  to  the 
secondary  unstratified  rocks.  For  i^easons  that 
irill  immediately  appear,  it  will  occasionally  be 
found  in  contact  with  that  snlKJivision  ;  but,  even 
in  this  case,  the  granite  veins  do  not  pass  into 
those  rocks  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  veins  of 
those  substances  pass  into  the  granite,  by  which 
the  relative  dates  of  the  two  are  ascertained. 

In  treating  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  primary 
class,  granite  in  considered  first.  That  plan  is 
adopted  from  the  fact  of  its  position  being  alwaj-s 
inferior  to  that  of  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  same 
The  veins  penetrate  these,  but  the  masses 
lever  alternate  with  or  lie  above  them.     It  does 
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not  here  enter  into  the  consideration,  whether,  in 
point  of  origin,  it  is  prior  or  posterior  to  these ; 
that  question  appertains  purely  to  that  part  of  its 
geological  history,  of  which  this  work  does  not 
pretend  to  treat. 

The  position  of  Serpentine,  on  the  contrary, 
which  is  the  only  other  rock  contained  in  this 
division,  is  not  necessarily  inferior  to  that  of  the 
stratified  rocks  of  the  primary  class.  It  occurs  in 
every  part  of  the  series,  from  granite  upwards, 
even  to  the  confines  of  the  secondary  strata.  As 
an  unstratified  rock,  however,  it  is  necessarily 
placed  in  this  division ;  and  it  will  soon  be  sete 
that,  in  the  uncertainty  of  its  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  stratified  substances,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  solitary  instance  of  irregularity. 

The  stratified  division  requires  here  no  ex- 
planation beyond  that  which  its  name  will  sug- 
gest ;  and  its  several  characters  are  fully  ex- 
amined in  that  chapter  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  structure  of  rocks,  and  in  the  preliminary  re- 
marks to  the  primary  class. 
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In  the  secondary  class,  the  stratified  diyision 
is  placed  before  the  unstratified,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons that  the  reverse  arrangement  is  adopted  in  ' 
the  primary. 

The  rocks  of  this  latter  division,  with  certain 
exceptions  that  do  not  affect  this  arrangement, 
are  placed  above  even  the  latest  of  the  secondary 
strata ;  one  doubtful  case  alone,  of  a  partial  de- 
posit of  stratified  rocks,  namely,  that  of  the  re- 
cently ascertained  fresh  water  formations,  re- 
maining for  future  decision.  I'hey  are  conse- 
quently posterior  in  point  of  time ;  although  the 
marks  of  that  posteriority  are  sometimes  obscure, 
and,  occasionally,  wanting.  But  they  are  also 
found  in  contact  with  the  primary  strata,  and,  as 
before  remarked,  even  with  granite.  As  these 
circumstances  might  be  supposed  to  offer  an  ob- 
jection to  this  arrangement,  it  is  necessary  to  in* 
troduce  a  few  words  on  that  which  belongs  pro- 
perly to  the  general  history  of  these  rocks. 

The  actual  superficies  of  the  earth  ofiens  ex- 
amples of  every  rock,  from  granite  to  the  last  of 
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llie  stcaiidary  strata ;  those  now  under  review  be- 
ing purposely  unnoticed  at  present.    Whether  or 
not  they  were  left  in  that  manner  at  their  forma- 
tion, does  not  affect  the  question  now  under  con- 
sideration ;  but  it  is  ascertained  that  the  sur&ce 
bears  marks  of  waste,  in  consequence  of  which, 
portions  of  the  superficial  rocks  have  been   re- | 
moved.     More  particularly,  it  is  known,  that  the>  I 
secondary  rocks,  as  being  the  uppermost,  have  j 
been  in  the  greatest  degree  subjected  to  these 


It  is  evident  now,  that  if  an  universal  deposit ' 
of  rock  were  to  occur  on  such  a  surfece,  it  must 
be  in  contact  with  every  member  of  the  two 
classes.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  if  it  were  onfi 
of  the  characters  of  such  a  rock  to  penetrate  into 
vacuities  among  those  to  which  it  succeeded,  it 
would  be  found  intermixed  with  them  in  the 
shape  of  veins,  or  in  that  of  masses  of  other  forms, 
according  to  previous,  or  concomitant  circum- 
stances. Thus  the  unstratified  rocks  posterior  to 
the  secondary  strata,  would  not  necessarily  and 
exclusively  be  connected  with  these.  Even  their 
predominant  connections  would  be  regulated  by 
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the  itate  of  the  surfece  as  to  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  primary  and  secondary  rocks  at  the  time 
they  were  deposited.  Ahhough,  therefore,  strictly 
appertaining  to  the  secondary  class,  their  dates, 
or  connexions,  might  not  be  discovered  by  their 
position,  merely  in  one  part.  But  if  the  same 
continuous  mass  is  found  to  cover,  interfere  with, 
or  ramify  into  a  primary  and  a  sscondary  rock 
also,  there  is  to  be  obtained,  even  when  in  the 
former  connexion,  a  proof  of  its  appertaining  to 
the  secondary  class. 

It  has  been  just  remarked,  that  the  surface  of 
the  earth  bears  marks  of  waste,  and  that  this 
waste  is  necessarily  most  sensible  in  the  upper- 
most rocks,  other  circumstances  being  equal .  As 
the  secondary  unstratitied  rocks  under  review,  are 
the  uppermost,  they  consequently  exhibit  the  most 
eattensive  and  remarkable  losses  of  substance.  It 
thus  happens  in  nature,  that  masses  of  the  unstra- 
tified  rocks  are  found  insulated  on  the  surface  of 
the  stratified,  or,  in  other  ways,  occupying  dis- 
tinct and  detached  positions.  It  must  therefore, 
also  occafiionally  happen  that  they  will  be  found 
connected  with  the  primary  rocks  only,  in  the 
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manner  of  superposition,  or  interference,  or  both. 
And  there  is  in  fact,  ample  evidence  that,  in  many 
cases,  the  unstratified  secondary  rocks  are  thus 
connected  with  the  primary  strata:  the  proof  of 
their  true  nature  being  founded  on  community  of 
mineral  structure  between  these  masses  and 
others  of  more  extensive  connexions,  on  prox- 
imity of  position,  and  on  other  concurring  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  other  cases,  however,  there  is  not  the  same 
evidence ;  and  there  is  then  less  facility  in  deter- 
mining whether  such  unstratified  rocks  are  of  a 
secondary  origin,  or  whether  they  may  not  have 
been  formed  previously  to  the  deposition  of  the 
secondary  strata.  The  classification  therefore 
here  fails  to  possess  all  the  requisite  evidence  of 
a  natural  arrangement :  it  is  to  be  seen  whether 
it  does  not  probably  still  remain  natural,  and 
whether  it  is  not  practically  convenient. 

In  the  first  class,  there  is  one  decided  division 
of  unstratified  substances,  namely,  granite,  of  a 
peculiar  mineral  character,  and  always  inferior  to 
the  stratified  rocks ;  ite  nature,  and  the  proof  of 
its  position  being  unequivocal*  The  4DharBcter8  of 
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flie  Becoudary  unstfatitietl  substaiiceii  are  equally 
remarkable  ;  and  the  chief  of  these  is  a  frequent 
or  predominant  superiority.  There  is  thus  a  com- 

'moo  geological  feature  by  which  this  arraiige- 
BKDt  is  distinguished.  There  is  further  a  coni- 
TOon  set  of  general  mineral  characters  in  all  the 
4instratified  rocks  wliich  are  not  granite,  wherever 

■  they  may  be  found ;  serpentine  being  here  exclud- 
ed :  these  characters  being  so  strong  as  to  render 
it  often  imfHJSsible  to  distinguish  between  those 
vow  exclusively  connected  with  the  primary,  and 
.those  connected  iu  the  same  manner  with  the  se- 
condary strata. 

This  arrangement,  which  thus  appears  natu- 
M^,  9S  well  as  convenient,  will  even  become  ne- 
IfeaBaiy,  if  it  is  impossible  to  discovera  criterion 
iiby  which  these  two  can  be  certainly  recognized 
.^aud  distinguished.  The  nature  of  the  remaining 
■udoubts  respecting  these  rocks,  are  too  intimately 
connected  with  their  geological  history  to  admit 
jof  being  here  stated  more  fully  :  but  they  are  not 
>8Qcfa  as  apparently  to  supersede  the  convenience 
■which  will  be  found  to  result  from  the  method  of 
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division  here  adopted.  In  the  further  prog-reas 
of  this  science,  when  some  absolute  character- 
istics shall  be  discovered,  it  will  be  easy  to  restore 
to  the  first  class,  and  to  a  place  in  the  first  sub- 
division of  that  class,  the  porphyries  that  are  now 
peculiarly  connected  with  the  primary  strata  ; 
should  it  be  proved  that  they  are  of  an  origin 
prior  to  the  secondary. 


As  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  explain  these . 
views  without  a  glance,  at  least,  at  the  origin  of 
rocks,  it  must  here  be  remarked,  that  the  preced- 
ing sketch  of  the  supposed  originally  universal 
extent  of  the  secondary  unstratitied  rocks,  is  an 
assumption  for  the  sake  of  elucidating  the  present 
arrangement.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  rocks 
are  rather  partial  than  general ;  but  that  feet 
does  not  alter  the  principal  views  here  held  out. 
Partial  depositions  at  a  recent  period,  would  ad-' 
mit  of  the  same  train  of  reasoning  to  a  great  ex- ' 
tent.  The  only  doubt  which  arises  is,  whether 
such  partial  depositions  may  not  have  taken  place 
at  very  distinct  periods.  If  they  have  occurred 
at  any  time,  before  the  formation  of  the  secondary 
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strata,  they  must  be  considered  strictly  primari' ; 
and  this  may  be  true,  as  already  suggested,  re- 
specting the  porphyries  now  connected  with  the 
primary  strata :  or  with  some  at  least  of  these; 
since  it  is  very  certain  that  the  double  connection 
just  pointed  out  does  actually  exist  in  many  of 
them. 


It  has  been  seen  that  the  unstratified  divisioir 
of  the  primary  class  comprises  only  one  rock, 
namely  granite.  But  under  the  same  head,  in  the 
secondary,  is  included  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
stances, differing  in  their  characters,  and  consti- 
tuting many  distinct  rocks.  As  all  these,  how- 
ever, pass  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  gra- 
dations, and  are  connecteil  by  one  common  geo- 
logical bond,  it  has  been  judged  convenient  to 
adopt  one  common  terra  forthe  whole.  This  term 
is  that  of  the  overlying  rocks.  It  must  be  con- 
sidered as  generic  and  geological.  No  single 
term  derived  from  any  individual  of  the  whole 
family,  could  have  been  applied  to  them  ;  as  is 
conveniently  done  in  the  case  of  granite,  where 
the  same  word  suffices  to  express  both  the  geolo- 


gical  and  the  mineral  characters.  This  term 
thus  comprise,  in  the  subsequent  catalogue,  i 
vision  much  more  comprehensive  than  any  other ; 
under  which  many  rocks  strikingly  distinct  in 
character,  will  appear  rather  in  the  light  of  vari;. 
eties  than  in  that  of  distinct  species.  If  auch^lj 
blemish  could  have  been  avoided  it  would  haw 
been  desirable;  but  as  all  these  rocks  are  imited 
by  a  common  geological  position,  as  the  natural 
history  of  the  whole  is  the  same,  and  as  they  are 
connected  by  indeterminate  transitions,  there  apr. 
peared  to  be  no  choice.  .  j 

In  chusing  the  term  overlyiag,  a  word  in 
many  respects  objectionable,  regard  has  been  had 
to  established  habits,  to  the  difScuIty  which  exists 
in  framing  new  terms,  and  to  the  objections 
against  this  practice ;  but  it  will  afterwards  be  seei| 
that  these  rocks  are  also  occasionally  inferior 
tlie  strata  which  they  accompany,  and  that  they 
are  further  connected  with  these  in  a  variety  of 
modes. 
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No  remarks  are  here  necessary  on  the  divM 
sion  of  the  stratified  rocks  in  the  secondary  claasd 
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they  will,  like  the  formeF,  be  necessarily 
esamined  in  the  chapter  on  the  structure  of 
rocks. 

The  two  classes  of  primary  and  secbndar}% 
are  followed  by  a  division  termed  Occasional 
rocks.  This  indispensible  irr^ularity « in  the 
present  arrangement,  has  been  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  comprising  some  rocks  which  occur 
indiscriminately  in  both  classes,  together  with  the 
substances  of  a  stony  nature  which  are  found  in 
veins,  and  are  therefore  of  posterior  origin  to  the 
strata,  whether  primary  or  secondary ;  in  bdth  of 
which  they  occur. 

To  the  whole  are  subjoined  two  appendices. 
The  first  contains  the  volcanic  rocks,  which,  if 
they  are  not  in  every  instance  decidedly  distin- 
guishable in  character  from  the  rocks  of  the  trap 
family,  are  sufficiently  distinct  in  their  origin  to 
deserve  a  separate  consideration. 

The  substances  contained  in  the  second  ap- 
pendix might  perhaps  have  been  omitted  in  an 
arrangement  professing  to  treat  of  rocks ;  but  as 
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they  haye  uiually  been  described  by  geologists^ 
their  omission  would  form  a  sensible  blank* 
They  are  moreover  interesting,  as  in  many  cases, 
tending  to  illustrate  the  origin  and  nature  of  die 
more  recent  strata;  while  their  enumeration 
serves  to  compl^ie  that  department  in  the  ele- 
ments of  geological  science,  which  forms  part  of 
the  plan  of  this  work« 


|iDENERAL  CATALOGUE  OP  THE  FAMILIES  OP 
ROCKS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  PRESENT  AR- 
HANGEMENT. 

In  Ihe  following  catalogue,  the  several  fami- 
lies of  rocks  are  arranged  according  to  the  divi- 
sions which  have  been  discussed  in  the  preced- 
ing chaptere.  The  reasons  for  these  divisions 
have  already  been  examined  :  those  on  which  the 
nearly  arbitrary  succession  of  the  families  has 
been  founded,  will  be  treated  of  in  the  subse- 
quent chapter.  Their  very  unequal  importance 
and  extent  is  vei^  striking  in  the  case  of  talcose 
and  of  actinolite  schist,  compared  with  gneiss  or 
with  the  overlying  rocks.  But  the  increase  of 
such  families,  or  genera,  is  so  much  more  desir- 
able than  their  diminution,  that  it  seems  expe- 
dient to  adopt  any  reasonable  excuse  for  muHi- 
plying  them,  wherever  that  can  be  borne  out  by 
their  mineral  characters  and  their  geological  con- 
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nectioDS.  The  probable  consequence  of  an  in- 
creased acquaintance  with  the  history  of  rocks, 
will  be  to  add  more  of  these  divisions  to  the  now 
circumscribed  and  irregular  list. 

PRIMARY    CLASS. 

UNSTRATIFIED. 

Granite.  Serpentine. 

STRATIFIED. 

Gneiss.  Quartz  rock. 

Micaceous  schist  Red  sandstone. 

Chlorite  schist.  Argillaceous  schist. 

Talcose  schist.  Primary  limestone. 

Hornblende  schist.  Compact  felspar. 
Actinolite  schist. 

SECONDARY  CLASS. 

STRATIFIED. 

Lowest(red)  sandstone.  Limestone* 

Superior  sandstones.  Shale. 

ITNSTRATJFIED. 

Overlying  (and  yenous)  Pitchslone* 

rocks. 

OCCASIONAL  ROCKS. 


Jasper. 

Gypsum. 

Siliceous  schist. 

Conglomerate  rocks. 

Chert* 

Veinstones. 
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APPENDIX  FIRST. 

VOLCANIC    ROCKS. 

APPENDIX  SECOND. 

Clay,  marie,  and  sand*         Alluvia, 

CoaK  Lignite  and  Peat, 


In  introducing  the  last  articles  into  this  list, 
it  may  perhaps  appear  necessary  to  apologize  for 
the  presence  of  coal,  which  has  no  claims  to  the 
character  of  a  rock  ;  as  well  as  for  that  of  peat. 
But  the  former  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
strata  in  which  it  lies ;  and  as  it  must  also  be 
treated  of  in  any  geological  history  of  these  sub- 
stances, of  which  the  arrangement  and  descrip- 
tion alone  is  here  attempted,  it  could  not  have 
been  omitted  without  inconvenience.  The  latter 
illustrates,  in  so  many  important  points,  the  his- 
tory of  that  valuable  mineral,  that,  as  it  must  also 
be  described  in  any  geological  system  which  shall 
hereafter  attempt  to  complete  this  subject,  its 
adoption  in  the  arrangement  became  equally  a 
matter  of  necessity. 
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In  a  geological  classification  of  rocks,  it  might 
appear  proper  to  have  made  a  separate  division 
of  those  which  are  found  in  the  several  fresh- 
water partial  formations  that  have  recently  been 
described.     But  our  knowledge  of  these  deposits 
is  as  yet  in  its  infancy ;  nor  are  the  rocks  which 
they  comprise  so  different  in  character  as  to  re- 
quire a  separate  division.     For  the  present,  they 
fall  without  inconvenience  into  the  secondaiy 
class.  The  principal  interest  attending  these  strata 
is  of  a  geological  nature:,  and,  indeed,  depends 
chiefly  on  that  of  the  organic  substances  which 
they  contain.  If  future  acquisitions  of  knowledge 
respecting  them  should  render  it  necessary,  there 
will  hereafter  be  no  difficulty  in  modifying  the 
present  an'angement  so  as  to  give  them  an  appro-* 
priate  place. 


REMARKS  ON  TBE  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OP  THE 
ROCKS  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  ARftANGEMEKT, 
AND  ON  THE  OAIIER  OP  THEIR  SUCCESSIOX  IN 
NATURE. 

In  the  preceding  general  calalogue  are  comprised 
all  the  rocks  which  seem  to  have  been  decidedly 
ascertained  by  geologists  to  constitute  distinct 
massses  in  nature.  Our  knowledge  is  not  how- 
ever as  yet  sufficiently  accurate  or  extensive  to 
enable  us  to  determine  whether  all  the  inferior 
varieties,  here  ranked  under  the  general  heads, 
are  accurately  referred  ;  or  whether  some  of  them 
may  not  have  claims  to  distinct  places  in  the  sys- 
tem. The  chief  of  these  doubts  relate  to  certain 
rocks  not  found  in  Britain,  the  geological  connec- 
tions of  which  have  not  been  satisfactorily  inves- 
tigated or  described.  1  may  quote,  as  an  exam- 
ple, the  topaz  rock,  which  is  here  placed  under 
gneiss,  from  its  general  character.     Future  exa- 


iiiiuatiuns  will  rectify  these  and  many  simitari! 
blemishes  ;  under  the  present  uneertainty,  th& 
most  probable  places  for  the  doubtful  rocks  have 
been  chosen  ;  since  no  proofs  of  g-eological  dis- 
tinctness have  been  hroug'ht  forward  so  as  to  claim 
for  them  decided  places  in  an  arrangement  which 
is  intended  to  be  g-eolog^ical. 


Another  practice  ha;*  here  also  been  adopted, 
H'hich  it  is  requisite  to  explain  in  this  place.  Th6i 
number  of  the  minerals  which  constitute  the  great 
masses  of  mixed  rocks,  appears  to  be  verj-  limited, 
:i!i  vein  be  shown  in  an  appended  list.  But  ra^ay 
othei"  minerals  are  occasionally  found,  as  is  thi 
mentioned,  intermixed  in  rocks,  so  as  to  consti- 
lute  remarkable  varieties.  In  most  cases,  these 
varieties  seem  to  be  of  limited  occuiTence  ;  the 
rocks  in  which  they  are  found,  however  distinct 
in  specimens,  forming  portions  only,  moreorleflfti 
extensive,  of   the   lar^'er   and    more    ordiaai^j 
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It  is  also  well  known  that  these  accidental  mi- 
uerais  ofteu  occur,  occasionally,  or  dispersedly,  _ 
in  rocks,  in  proportiouij  so  small  as  not  to  modifyJ 


?ir  general  characters.    No  limit  could  tliei 
fore  be  drawn  In  an  arrangement  of  this  nature, 
between  those  specimens,  or  rocks,  in  which  such 
minerals  abound,  and  those  in  which  they  occur, 
B  it  were,  by  chance.    For  these  reasons,  such 
compounds,  even  where  rendered  very  remark- 
I  able  by  the  predominance  or  abundance  of  some 
I  particidar  accidental  or  superfluous  mineral,  have 
I  not  been  enumerated  in  the  synopses,  even  among 
I  ihe  lowest  divisions  of  varieties.  Micaceous  schist 
|H  an  example  in  point,     lu  this  rock,  a  single 
I  garnet  only  is  sometimes  contained  inalat^  frag- 
ment ;  while,  at  others,  these  crystals  are  so  nu- 
merous as  to  form  a  lai^e  part  of  tlie  bulk  of  the 
rock.     The  practice  has  liere  been,  not  to  consi- 
der this  as  a  distinct  variety,  but  as  an  ordinary 
^>ecimen  containing  imbedded  miuerals. 
I         Tbe  same  rule  has  further  been  extended  to 
all  the  cases  where  minerals  occur  in  a  state  of 
mixtore,  however  considerable ;  provided  these 
'  are  not  found  in  that  list  which  is  generally  re- 
I  ceived  by  geologists  as  containing  all  the  minerals 
enential  to  rocks.     It  may  perhaps  be  hereafter 
found  necessarj'  to  extend  that  catalogue :    m 
c2 
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which  case  some  of  the  rejected  varieties  will 
tiirally  fall  into  the  synopses  among  those  which 
now  exchisively  occupy  that  place.  At  present, 
the  several  minerals  which  occur  in  a  state  of  mix- 
ture, whether  more  or  less  extensive,  with  the 
ordinary  ingredients  of  any  rock,  are  added  at  the 
end  of  each  enumeration  ;  and,  by  examining  that 
list,  collectors  will  he  enabled  to  verify  any  spe- 
ciroen  of  which  the  character  might,  from  the 
prevalence  of  some  adventitious  mineral,  appear 
otherwise  doubtful. 

It  may  lastly  be  remarked  on  this  subject,  that 
the  geological  connections  of  some  of  these  mix- 
tures of  essential  and  unessential  minerals,  have  as 
yet  been  so  imperfectly  described,  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  doubtful  rocks  just  mentioned,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  they  have  been  always  truly 
eha'sen  in  thisarrangement :  but  the  correction  of 
these  and  mail}'  other  faults,  must  be  ti'usted  to 
time,  and  to  an  increased  attention„to  a  subject 
nearly  in  its  infancy. 

In  the  present  catalogue  tliere  will  also  be 
found  some  rocks  which  have  scarcely  obtaiiied 
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'placeB  irl  a  |;eo!ogical  arrangement,  and  of  which 
'  two,  at  least,  have  been  hitherto  enumerate*!  only 
among  minerals:  These  are,  siliceous  schist,  jas- 
per, and  cheii.     As  far  as  ean  be  ascertained, 
from  the  circumstances  attending  their  ffeological 
positions,  they  aj-e  all  of  a  local  nature,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  modifications  occurring  at  the  com- 
mon boundary  of  the  stratified  and  the  uristratified 
rocks ;  beiiif,'  apparently  pi-oduced,  in  most  cases, 
'by  the  local  influence  of  the  latter.     An  tijey  be- 
long  equally  to  both  the  primary  and  secondary 
*  classes,  they    have  been  placed,  as  already  re- 
marked, under  a  distinct  title.  I'bis  exjiedient  ap- 
^  peared    preferable  to  that  of  enumerating'  them 
Pmerely  among  the  varieties ;  where  however  ihey 
r-ai^aleo  noticed  when  necessary.    Siliceous  schist 
'  'indeed  has  long  been  considered,  like  argillaceous 
'  schist,  a  peculiar  and  distinct  formation,  and  its  ab- 
f  !8eQce  might   therefore    have    excited  surprise. 
•  Moreover,  on  the  view  of  its  geological  history 
here  adopted,  it  became  absolutely  necessary,  in 
giving-  it  a  place,  to  allot  one  also  to  each  of  those 
substances  which  bear  so  striking  an  aiialt^  to 
'  it  in  their  origin  and  conne?Lions. 


rndei-  these  several  views  the  preceding  rata-  ' 
logue  was  drawn  up.  But  some  preliminary  ob- 
servations res|>ectinp  the  adopted  succession  of 
the  families,  or  general  titles,  are  necessary,  to 
prevent  it  from  being  imagined  that  this  is  the 
order  in  which  the  several  rocks  actually  occurin 
nature.  The  minuter  details  re(|uisite  to  illas- 
trate  this  and  many  previous  statements,  must  be 
sought  in  systems  of  geologj',  if  indeed  they  are 
there  to  be  found  ;  the  most  general  sketch  alone 
must  here  be  sufficient. 

With  respect  to  the  oilier  of  succession  in  the 
primary  class,  the  claim  of  granite  to  the  first  or 
lowest  place  is  unquestioned ;  and  has  already 
been  discussed  ;  as  has  the  unsteady  and  variable 
position  of  serpentine  ;  but  af^er  the  former,  no 
further  certainty  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  next 
rock,  or  the  first  of  the  strata  ;  since  they  are  all 
occasionally  found  in  contact  with  it.  I'hat  place 
has  here  been  given  to  gneiss,  chiefly  because  it 
has  been  the  custom  so  to  do. 

The  relative  order  among  the  stratified  rocks 
themselves  is  also  inconstant ;  but  it  is  not  impro- 
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that  a  distiaction  may  exist  in  this  case  he^ 
tween  the  larger  tracts  and  the  more  Umited  col- 
Jectioiii*  of  strata  It  is  however  undoubted,  that, 
in  many  instances,  there  is  no  such  distinction, 
"but  that  even  the  larg'est  masses  or  tracts  occur  in 
An  uncertain  order.  Thus,  although  the  great 
■ta  of  ary:illaceoiis  schist  are  most  commonly 

'■•fcund  on  the  ctnifines  of  the  series  of  primary 
Jtrata,  they  sometimes  also  exist   below  quartz 

-.ruck  and  micaceous  schist-;  of  which  Scotland 
furnishes  examples. 

It  "tnust  now  also  be  remarked,  that  it  is,  in  ge- 
neral, only  in  the  smaller  tracts,  or  collections  of 

i*(rata,  that  the  fact  of  alternation,  or  the  nature  of 
'^e  relative  position,  can  clearly  he  ascertained. 
,hi  the  larger  masses,  tiie  connections  are  often  in- 
visible or  unassignable  ;  either  from  their  dimen- 
sions, and  the  great  spaces  which  they  cover,  or 

i  from  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  truly  what 
,bed  is  uppermost  where  the  inclinations  of  the 
strata  undergo  a  reversal,  as  they  are  found  to  do 
among  the  primary  rocks.  To  assign  an  oi-der 
in  such  cases,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  powers. 
The  occasional  deficiency  of  certain  classes  of 
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rock  produces  similar  micerlaiiity ;    or  niuM 
perhaps,  this  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  uuques> 
tiouable  proof  of  the  irregularity  in  thesuccessioa 
of  the  primary  rocks.     It  is,  plainly,  but  the  same 
fact  expressed  in  different  language.  , 

Where,  however,  allernations  are  clearly  viaii 
ble,  as  in  those  cases  where  strata  of  limited  extent 
follow  each  other  with  a  conformable  inclination 
and  in  contact,  no  constant  order  can  be  found  ; 
or  rather,  the  greatest  irregularity  seems  to  pre- 
vail. I  shall,  to  illustrate  this  stalement,  here 
subjoin  a  catalogue  of  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able alternations  among  the  primary  strata  as  ihey 
occur  in  Scotland.  Some  of  these  are  limited  to 
one  succession  ;  in  others,  the  alternations  are  re- 
peated ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  present 
pose  to  distinguish  them. 

The  order  adopted  in  the  catalogue  is  thi 
fore  arbitrary  in  the  primary  class ;  and  has  cmly 
been  selected,  as  being  the  most  conformable  to 
established  habits  ;  but  it  comprises  certain  alte- 
rations that  became  refjuisite  in  consequence  of 
ihe  adoption  of  a  different  division,  and  of  a  new 
member. 
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In  the  secondary  class,  no  oitler  is  !o  be  as- 
igned,  from  the  hmited  number  of  aubstances 
contained  in  it,  and  from  the  frequent  alternations 
in  which  these  are  found. 

The  folloiving'  hst  contains,  in  confirmation  of 
tiie  preceding-  Tiews,  a  few  examples  of  the  differ- 
^t  orders  of  succession  which    occur  among 
roctts.     The  examples  are  all  selected  from  this 
country,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  iiicreasinythe 
authority  of  the  statements,  by  permitting  them 
to  be  easily  verified,  and  partly  for  that  of  facili- 
tating the  access  of  the  student  to  a  set  of  facts 
which  are  at  variance  with  some  of  the  received 
geological  systems.      The  localities  have  been 
added  for  the  former  reason  ;    and  tliey  might 
easily  have  been  multiplied  had  it  appeared  ne- 
cessary.     Geologists   have  recently   ascertained 
that  similar  uncertainties  of  aiTangement  exist  in 
other  countries,  and  the  student  may  consult  their 
writings.      The  examples  are  not  quoted :  as, 
throughout  this  work,  it  has  been  deemed  expe- 
dient to  rely  as  far  as  possible,  only  on  those  facts 
Trespecting  which  the  author  imagines  he  has  re- 
ceived that  conviction   which  is  founded  on  ob- 
ervation. 
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SUCCESSIONS  AMONG  THE  PRIMARY  ROCKS. 

Granite*  Granite. 

Gneiss.  Primary  sandstone. 

Limestone,  Secondary  strata,  with 

Quartz  rock.  coal. 

In  Glen  Tilt.  In  Sutherland. 


Granite.  Granite. 

Limestone.  Gneiss. 

Quartz  rock.  Primary  sandstone. 

Micaceous  schist.  In  Sutherland. 
Gneiss. 

In  Glen  Tilt.   Hornblende  Granite. 

schist  also  occurs   in  Micaceous  schist. 

any  part  of  this  series.  Secondary  strata. 

In  Arran. 
Granite. 

Argillaceous     schist  :  Granite. 

(clay    slate,  and    fine  Argillaceous  schist. 

gray wacke).  Secondary  strata. 

Gneiss*  In  Arran,   and  in  Aber- 

In  lona:  in  Bamffshire.  deenshire. 


Granite.  Granite. 

Micaceous  schist.  Gneiss. 

Quartz  rock,  or  else  the  Calcareous     sandstone, 

quartz  rock  next  to  the  including    shale    and 

granite.  coal. 

In  Mull,  and  in  Glen  Tilt.  In  Morven  and  in  Mull. 
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Granite. 

Lowest  (red)  secondary 

sandstone. 
In  Aberdeenshire:  at  Kil- 

drummy. 

Granite. 

Argillaceous      schist  : 
(clay   slate    or   gray- 
wacke). 
In  Cornwall. 

Granite. 

Argillaceous      schist  : 
(clay  slate  and  gfray- 
wacke). 

Lowest  red  sandstone. 
In  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Granite. 

Argillaceous  schist. 

Conchiferous  limestone: 
(above  the  red  sand- 
stone); lias? 
In  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Argillaceous  schist. 
Gneiss. 

Argillaceous  schist. 
In  Isla,  and  in  Rosshire 
and  Sutherland. 


Gneiss. 

Primary  sandstone.  . 
Conchiferotts  limestone : 
above  the  lowest  (red) 
sandstone:  lias. 
In  Sky. 

Gneiss. 

Secondary     sandstone, 
(red,  lowest). 
Superior  sandstone  and 
limestone  (lias). 
In  Inch  Kenneth. 

Gneiss. 

Primary  sandstone. 
Quartz  rock. 
Gneiss. 
In  Sutherland. 

Gneiss. 
Quartz  rock. 
Limestone,   bituminous, 
or  containing  organic 
remains. 
Quartz  rock. 
Gneiss. 
In  Sutherland. 
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These  are  among  the  most  simple  succetoions 
which  it  appears  necessary  to  point  out. 

In  the  following  examples  the  different  rocka 
in  each  group  occur  in  every  possible  mode  of 
relation  and  succession,  and  in  repeated  alterna- 
tions. 

Micaceous  schist. 

Fine  argillaceous  schist:  (clay  slate). 
Micaceo-argillaceous  schist :  (graywacke). 
Arenaceo-arg^llaceous  schist :  (gray  wacke). 
Fine  conglomerate  schist :  (gray  wacke). 
Quartz  rock. 
In  Jura  and  Scarba. 

Fine  argillaceous  schist:  (clay  slate). 
Coarse,  of  various  characters :  (gray  wackes). 
Chlorite  schist. 
Micaceous  schist. 
Gneiss. 

To  which  is  sometimes  superadded 

Limestone.  .^ 

In  the  southern  Highland  border,  and  in  Bute. 

Hornblende  schist 
Actinolite  schist. 
Quartz  rock. 
Micaceous  schist. 
Chlorite  schist. 


To  whicl)  are  sometimes  superadded 

Limestoue. 
Arg'illaceoiisschist. 
Gneiss. 
Knapdale,  Nether  Lorn. 

Respecting  the  secondary  rocks,  it  is  only  ne- 
ressaty  to  offer  some  general  remarks  ;  since  from 
their  very  limited  number,  as  far  as  essential  cha- 
racters are  concerned,  they  do  not  admit  of  the 
same  method  of  enumeration. 

It  has  already  appeared,  that  the  lowest  (red) 
sandstone  does  not  necessarily  sncceed  to  the  pri- 
mary strata. 

Any  member  of  the  three  leading  species  of 
which  they  consist,  namely,  sandstone,  limestone, 
and  shale,  may  sncceed  another  in  any  mode  of 
repetition  or  alternation . 

It  is  not  however  believed  that  local  varieties, 
such  as  the  oolite  among  the  limestones,  or  the 
red  marie  of  England  among  the  sandstones,  can 
have  tiieir  order  inverted,  so  as  to  appear  above, 
and  also  below,  any  other  local  rock.  But  anj 
of  tlie  memljers  may  be  absent ;  and  thus  one 
rock  may,  in  some  places,  follow  another  in  im- 
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mediate  succesenon,  when,  in  others,  the  two  are 
separated  by  different  intervening  strata.  It  is 
however  doubtful  whether  obseiTations  have  as  yet 
been  suflSciently  extended  to  justify  the  adoption 
of  any  invariable  laws  on  this  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  trap  rocks,  it  is  now  un- 
necessary to  observe,  that  they  are  found  in  con- 
tact with  every  substance  in  the  catalogue. 


View  of  the  external  and  internal  genf- 
bal  ciiakacter)«  by  which  rocks  are  ois- 
tinguished. 

nocKS,  like  the  aimple  minerals  of  which  they 
are  fomied,  are,  independently  of  their  composi- 
tion, poieessed  of  various  characters  more  or  less 
obvious,  by  which  they  are  capable  of  being  dis- 
criminated with  a  g;reater  or  less  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. Neither  technical  nor  common  language 
however,  are  always  sufficiently  copious  or  precise 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  conveying  ideas  of  some 
of  the  minuter  differences,  which  are  still  suffi- 
ciently palpable  to  the  eye.  This  defect  is  pro- 
bably irremediable  ;  but  it  will  nevertheless  be  of 
Bse  to  enumerate  the  different  circumstances  to 
#hich  mineralogista  have  applied  discriminating 
fenns  ;  as,  in  a  great  number  of  instances  at  least, 
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it  will  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  student  in  in- 
vestigating-the  names  of  rocks ;  and  as  maiiy  of 
them  can  he  rendered  sufficiently  intelhgihle. 

Independently  of  those  varieties  of  character 
nf  a  minuter  kind  which  are  in  some  measure 
common  to  rocks  aud  minerals,  the  former  are 
also,  in  many  cases,  distinguished  hy  certain  ex- 
ternal modes  of  configuration  or  disposition,  as  the 
latter  are  by  their  geometric  forms.  As  these  con- 
stitute an  essential  part  of  the  natural  history  of 
rocks,  and  are  frequently  referred  to  in  tlie  follow- 
ing pages,  an  enumeration  of  them  is  equally  re- 
quired. That  enumeration  is  indeed  rendered 
|ieculiarly  necessary  by  the  geological  principle 
nf  arrangement  which  has  been  adopted.  It  may 
perhaps  he  conceived  to  belong  more  properly  to 
a  system  of  geology.  Assuredly,  it  would  retjtiire 
to  be  detailed  in  every  such  system ;  hut  the  rea- 
der who  shall  imagine  it  rescinded  from  the  pre- 
sent work,  will  soon  become  sensible  of  the  incon- 
veniences that  woultl  arise  from  its  absence. 

The  following  are  the  circumstances  which  it 
lias  been  judged  proper  to  select  as  the  general 


characters  which  seem  principally  applical^eTo 

the  discriiniii»tton  of  rocKs : 

The  external  configuration  of  the  masses  ;  or 
their  geolof^cal  forms  and  disposition. 

The  internal  structure  ;  or  the  concretionary 
forms  which  are  peculiar  to  certain  rocks  and  in- 
dependent of  the  preceding. 

The  texture  ;  a  distinction  analogous  to  that 
circumslauce  in  the  simple  minerals. 

The  fracture ;  a  distinction  often  intimately 
allied  to,  or  identical  with  the  preceding ;  but, 
frequently  alsw,  independent  of  it. 

The  hardness  ;  or  the  degree  in  which  they 
resist  the  action  of  hard  and  pointed  bodiesof  dif- 
ferent kinds. 

The  frangibility  ;  a  circumstance  distinct  from 
the  former,  and  consisting  in  the  greater  or  less 
facility  with  which  they  are  broken. 

The  lustre;  or  the  degree  in  which  they  re- 
flect light. 

The  degree  in  which  they  transmit  light;  or 
the  transparency. 

The  etFect  of  acids  in  extricating  air. 
TTie  specific  gravity. 
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The  distinctions  derived  from  the  touch,  or 
the  feel,  in  rocks,  are  so  limited,  that  it  is  unne» 
ceBsarj  to  consider  them  in  this  place. 

Those  derived  from  odour,  are  nearly  of  equal 
inutffity ;  although  the  argillaceous  smell  has  been 
often  enumerated  as  a  distinction.  It  belongs  to 
so  many  different  rocks  as  to  form  no  criterion  in 
itself;  and  is  so  generally  accompanied  by  other 
characters  of  greater  distinctness,  as  to  be  rendered 
imnecessary  even  ^hen  present. 

The  property  of  abswbmg  vrater  with  rapi- 
dity,  appears,  in  the  same  way,  to  be  a  character 
t)f  little  or  no  practical  use,  and  if o  iurther  notice 
is  therefore  taken  of  it. 


ON  TBE  EXTERNAL    CONFIGDRATION    OF  ROCKS. 

J(.ocKs  are  found  under  the  following  different 
forms : 

Irregular  masses. 

These  may  be  (rf  any  size,  even  of  moun- 
tainous bulk.  Examples  of  them  are  afforded  by 
granite,  and  by  the  overlying  rocks,  or  the  traps 
and  porphyries. 

FsEUDO-STRATA :  Beds  of  soHie  geolf^sts. 

These  forms  belong  to  the  same  rocks,  distin- 
guished in  the  arrangement  by  the  term  unstrati* 
fied.  They  are  often  combined  with  the  preced- 
ing, and  pass  imperceptibly  into  them.  The 
piode  of  distinguishing  them  from  real  strata  will 
be  pointed  out  hereafter. 

This  form  is  sometimes  the  apparent  result  of 
a  peculiar  concretionary  structure,  as  in  granite  ; 
u  2 


aud  might,  in  this  case,  have  heen  classed  wl 
the  lamellar,  into  wbidi  (on  the  large  scale)  it 
occasionally  passes. 

The  hetU  are  aoraetimes  straight,  at  oihei-s 
curved,  and  they  are  often  placed  in  many  differ- 
ent directions  within  a  gmall  space  ;  van  infj  in 
position  from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical. 

They  are  also  frequently  jointed,  or  divided 
at  right,  or  oblique  angles,  into  cuboidal  or  pris- 
matic forms.  In  these  cases  they  might  equally 
be  referred  to  the  large  concretionary  structure. 

The  form  of  a  bed,  or  pseudo-stratum,  is  ofteo 
assumed  by  the  trap  rocks,  or  the  rocks  of  the 
overlying  division,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
deposited  on  a  real  stratum. 

That  form  also  results  from  (he  intrusion  of 
veins  between  parallel  strata,  and  the  distinctions 
are  considered  in  treating  of  veins.  It  assumes  the 
appearance  of  true  Ratification  in  a  very  accurate 
manner,  when^'by  the  wearing  away  of  the  upper 
of  the  including  strata,  it  occupies  the  surlace. 


Strata,     Sometimes    also    called   beds  by 
many  geologists. 
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These  are  masses  far  more  extensive  in  two 
'diroensions  tliau  in  the  third,  and  commonlv  oc- 
cupying large  spaces.  In  its  simplest  form,  the 
stratum  may  be  considered  as  a  horizontal  bed, 
the  superior  and  inferior  planes  of  which  are  pa- 
rallel, or  nearly  so,  and  straight,  or  lying  in  one 
mathematical  plane.  It  is  held  to  arise  from  the 
deposition  of  earthy  matters  from  water.  That 
form  is  however  rare,  and  the  stratum  is  subject 
to  many  modifications. 

The  planes  may  be  straight,  and  inclined  to 
each  other ;  so  that  the  stratum,  if  prolonged, 
would  terminate  in  an  edge. 

By  the  gradual  approximation  of  the  planes 
and  theirsuccessive  divergence,  they  may  "vary  io 
thickness  in  diiferent  parts  ;  and,  in  such  cases, 
it  ia  obvious  that  the  planes  will  no  longer  be  ma- 
thematically straight,  but  variously  curved. 

In  these  cases,  strata  sometimes  vanish  en- 
tirely in  the  planes  of  their  courses,  and  are  re- 
newed at  some  distance,  with  the  same  or  with 
other  connections. 

Whether  parallel,  or  not,  they  vary  extremely 
in  thickness ;  in  some  cases  being  even  lees  than 
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auitich,  in  others  assuming  a  dimension  of  many' 
yards.  It  is  obvious  that  very  thin  strata  cannot 
be  very  persistent.  Many  different  dimensions 
are  sometimes  found  associated  In  the  same  series 
of  successive  strata. 

An  apparently  continuous  general  stratifica:- 
IJon  will  sometimes  extend  for  even  many  miles ; 
but  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  seldom  in  such  astate 
as  to  allow  the  same  individual  stratum  to  be 
traced  for  a  few  hundred  yards. 

A  stratum  is  sometimes  simply  bent ;  or  un- 
dulated, and  in  curves  of  greater  or  les!^  magni- 
tude. That  undulation,  or  curvature,  may  be  li- 
mited to  one  direction,  or  another,  or  it  may  ex- 
tend to  two.  In  such  cases  it  produces  effects  in 
varyingthe  apparent  position  of  strata,  which  will 
he  considered  in  treating  of  their  dip. 

The  curvatures  of  a  stratum  are  sometimefl 
such  as  to  cause  it  to  assume  the  form  of  a  sphe- 
roidal crust.  Tliey  are  also  occasionally  of  sucb  a 
nature  as  to  amount  to  contortions.  In  other 
cases,  when  considerable,  they  are  sometimes  at- 
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_  ciUMfB,  wiicn  conbiucntuic,  iiiey  arc  boiueiimcs  at-     ^_ 

K        tended  by  fractures  liipre  or  less  numerous.  ^M 

^^  Strata  are  also  frequeotty  fractured,  without   ^M 
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contortion  ;  and,  in  sucli  rases,  the  fractured  ends 
sometimes  remain  in  contact ;  at  others,  they  are 
shifted  so  as  no  long'er  to  be  in  the  same  plane  ; 
and,  at  others  again,  are  separated  by  veins  of  in- 
tervening materials. 

Jn  one  rock  only,  it  has  been  observed  that  a 
Stratum  will  in  one  part  lose  its  character  and  be- 
come a  shapeless  mass.  This  happens  where  se- 
condary limestone  is  in  contact  with  the  primary 
rocks ;  and  also  where  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  trap. 
The  Isle  of  Man,  and  Sky,  furnish  examples  of 
both  these  facts. 
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The  positions  of  strata  vary  from  the  horizon- 
tal to  the  vertical,  through  every  intermediate 
angle. 

The  horizontal  position  requires  no  further 
remarks ;  but  the  inclination  of  the  others  to  the 
horizon  is  called  the  dip;  in  which  term  is  fur- 
ther implied  its  tendency  towards  some  point  of 
the  compass,  where  it  is  not  vertical ;  while  the 
quantity  of  that  inclination  is  expressed  in  the 
number  of  degrees  by  which  it  deriates  from  the 
horizontal  position. 

If  a  vertical  stratum  be  assumed,  of  which  live 
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edge  is  parallel  to  the  horizontal  plane,  it  is  ol>- 
vious  that  such  an  edg-e  will  have  a  linear  direc- 
tion on  some  lineofthe  compass,  uliirh  is  at  rig'ht 
angles  to  the  inclination,  or  dip,  and  indicates  the 
position  of  the  plane  towards  the  meridian.  In 
similar  strata,  although  the  e<lge  is  not  thus  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon,  tlie  position  of  the  plane 
with  respect  to  the  meridian  may  he  ascertained 
by  a  spectator  placed  in  the  sauie  line,  but  the 
edge  will  no  longer  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
vertical. 

This  position  of  the  plane  of  a  stratum 
respect  to  the  meridian,  is  therefore  called  the  dl 
rection  of  a  stratum.     This  term  is  equally  ap- 
plied to  strata  at  all  the  angles  which  deviate 
the  vertical ;  but  as  the  tendency  of  the  plane 
betrulydi9Coveredfromtheedge,only  when  that 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  the  direction  is  determined 
by  an  imaginary  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
nation,  or  parallel  to  the  horizotital  plane. 

In  many  cases  of  inclined  strata  therefore,  as 
the  direction  of  the  strata  cannot  be  determined 
by  their  elevated  edges,  hut  must  be  deduced  from 
their  dips,  the  knowledge  of  the  one  ia  evidently 
implied  in  that  of  the  other. 
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When  strata  become  horizonbil,  it  is  plain 
tbatthe  term  direction  is  no  longer  applicable.  It 
is  also  proportionably  diflScultto  determine  as  the 
angles  of  inclination  are  small ;  and  becomes 
therefore  a  far  less  useful  circumstance  in  tracing' 
the  connections  of  distant  strata. 

The  inclination  of  any  stratum  is  subject  to 
change  along  the  imaginary  line  of  its  directionj 
in  consequence  of  undulations  or  flexures  ;  and 
hence  the  same  stratum  frequently  presents  differ- 
ent angles  of  dip  in  diflferent  parts. 

The  direction  of  a  stratum  is  also  subject  to 
apparent,  or  local  variations,  in  consequence  of 
flexures  or  undulations  in  an  order  the  reverse  of 
.the  forn>er ;  and  hence  the  same  stratum  occa- 
sionally presents,  in  different  places,  difterent  ten- 
dencies of  the  elevated  edges.  A  mean  direction 
may  be  deduced  in  such  cases  ;  but,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  term  is  no  lunger  applicable. 

It  is  lastly  evident,  that,  in  cases  of  compli- 
1  cated  curvature,  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  de- 
termined with  regard  either  to  the  dip  or  direc- 
tion of  strata. 


loe 


PracticaUy,  there  are  few  cases  in  which  ge- 
neral conclusions  with  regard  to  these  circum- 
stances can  be  safely  drawn  from  the  measurement,! 
of  one  part  of  a  stratum . 

The  positions  of  strata  with  regard  to  each 
other,  or  to  the  neighbouring  rocks,  are  various. 

When  in  contact  with  granite,  or  other  irre- 
gular rocks,  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  parallel  to  its 
snr&ce,  for  any  considerable  space,  or  adapted  to 
the  external  form  of  the  mass. 

More  commonly,  such  an  irregular  rock  is. 
found  in  contact  with  many  successive  associated 
strata,  or  meets  them  at  some  angle  to  the  planes 
of  their  stratification.  In  such  cases  they  are  ire- 
quently  contorted,  or  fractured,  and  penetrated  by 
veins  which  are  connected  with  the  irregular 
rock  and  formed  of  the  same  materials.  la  some 
rare  instances  they  are  also  broken  into  fragments 
of  different  dimensions,  which  are  found  insulated 
in  the  irregular  rock. 

When  strata  follow  each  other,  they  are  \ery 
often  parallel  for  a  considerable  space  ;  or  as  nearly 

llel  asthe  inequality  of  their  thicknesspermits. 
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Id  other  cases,  oDe  series  of  strata  meets  ain>- 
tber  at  some  ang'le;  and  this  occurrence  hap- 
pens most  frequently  where  the  primary  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  secondary  strata,  but  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  these.  In  such  a  contact,  the  planes 
of  the  superior  strata  may  He  on  the  edges  of  tlie 
inferior;  a  position  known  by  the  terms  uncon- 
formable and  overlying.  Otherwise,  the  edges  of 
the  superior  may  abut  against  the  planes  of  the 
inferior.  There  are  cases  moreoTer,  in  which  one 
stratum,  or  series  of  strata,  may  be  both  parallel 
and  unconformable  to  the  series  immediately  he- 
low  it ;  being  in  contact  with  the  edges  in  one 
place  and  with  the  planes  in  another. 

In  a  succession  of  strata,  the  angle  of  inclina- 
;tion  is  sometimes  found  gradually  to  increase,  or 
to  diminish,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  examined.  In  this  way,  strata  pass  gradually 
in  some  cases,  even  from  the  horizontal  to  tjie 
vertical  position. 

Some  cases  occur  in  which  this  disposition 
takes  place  in  a  corresponding  manner  on  both 
sides  of  a  vertical  stratum,  or  set  of  vertical  strata. 
In  liuch  instances,  Yfae  rtrata  have  been  said  lo  ra- 


diate.  Tliis  radiation  is  sometimes  so  disposed 
that  the  strata  diverge  from  the  upper  visible  edge 
of  the  vertical  stratum  ;  while,  at  others,  they  con- 
verge towavi's  it.  ■ 

In  some  instances  of  the  latter  disposition  it 
can  only  beknown  that  two  strata  meet  in  an  angle 
like  the  roof  of  a  house ;  the  intermediate  rock 
being  inaccess  ble. 

Such  reversals  of  the  dip  are  sometimes  re- 
peated several  times  in  the  horizontal  space  occu- 
pied by  one  set  of  strata. 

One  set  of  strata  is  sometimes  found  occupying 
a  limited  space,  and  lying  on  another  stratum,  or 
set  of  strata,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  con- 
siderable depth  in  the  central  parts  and  to  dimi- 
nish gradually  towards  the  edge.  Such  a  collec- 
tion has  been  called  a  basin  ;  and,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  each  stratum  of  it  will  in  some 
place  be  found  in  contact  with  the  inferior  rock  on 
which  the  whole  reposes. 
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The  thickness,  or  depth,  if  in  a  position  ap- 
proaching to  the  horizontal,  of  any  series  of  strata, 
is  extremely  various,  even  from  a  few  yards  up- 


"but  its  limitB  are  unkuown.  Scotland 
"presents  one  example,  in  wliich  an  uninterrupted 
•feeries  of  one  rocV,  in  a  position  approaching  to 
the  horizontal,  is  nearly  4000  feet  in  depth.  This 
■is  the  mountain  Keacloch  iuRosshire,  compoaed 
of  red  sandstone. 

■*'  When  the  inclination  is  considerable,  access 
•IB  obtained  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  a  much 
greater  extent  of  a  series  ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the 
thickness  of  a  collection  of  strata  has  been  found 
*to  amount  to  many  miles.  In  Argyllshire  the 
■lateral  thickness  of  that  which  I  have  elsewhere 
called  the  chlorite  series,  is  nearly  twenty. 

Strata  are  separated  from  each  other  by  mathe^ 
ilnatical  planes,  sometimes,  (technically,)  called 
-teams.  They  are  also  at  times  further  divided  at 
some  angle  to  their  planes  by  other  planes  called 
joints.  In  some  instances,  such  joints  are  ob- 
served to  be  parallel  to  each  other. 

A  series  of  strata  sometimes  consists  of  one  sub- 
stance,  or  rock,  only ;  at  others,  one  prevailing 
rock  is  divided  by  much  thinner  strata  of  ano- 
ther ;  as  sandstone  is  by  shale. 
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la  other  cases,  two  or  more  distinct  rucks  uuite-^ 
to  form  one  series;  being  repeated  in  an  order 
which  may  be  either  regular  or  otherwise.   Thus 
gneiss  is  associated  with  hornblende  schist. 

Sometimes,  a  small  proportion  of  one  rock 
occurs  in  aseries  principally  consisting  of  another. 
71k  term  subordinate  has  been  applied  to  such  a 
rock  ;  occasionally  with  no  small  inconvenience. 
Shale  alternating  with  sandstone,  is  an  example  of -■ 
this  disposition.  fl 

It  is  a  prevailing  rule  in  nature  for  a  given  stra-' 
turn  to  consist  of  one  rock.  It  also  most  com- 
monly consists  of  one  modification  of  that  rock; 
but  this  rule  is  far  from  univei-sal.  Thus,  the 
upper  part  of  a  stratum  may  consist  of  a  fine  sand- 
stone, and  the  lower  of  a  conglomerate ;  or  the 
reverse.  This  change  may  also  take  place  ao 
coi-ding  to  the  plane  of  the  stratum,  or  laterally. 
Strata  frequently  contain  foreign  organic  bo- 
dies imbedded ;  sometimes  confusedly,  atotherai 
with  more  or  less  of  conformi^  to  the  planeof  the 
stratification. 


There  are  cases  m  which  it  may  hedifficitlt  I 
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distinguish  sd^ta  from  the  pseudo-strata,  or  beds, 

already  mentioned.  In  these,  recoarse  must  be 
had  to  those  characters  on  which  the  distinction 
was  originally  founded,  which  are  the  follow- 
ing. 

In  some  places  the  pseudo-strata  pass  into  the 
iiT^:iilarmas»es  which  they  generally  accompany ; 
or  else  they  become  irregular  in  some  part.  This 
occurrence  does  not  take  place  among  real  strata* 
except  in  the  solitary  instance  of  limestone,  else- 
where mentioned,  where  the  presence  of  organic 
remains  is  a  sufficient  criterion  of  the  stratified 
nature  of  the  rock. 

Pseudo-strata  do  not  maintain  an  invariahle 
parallelism  to  the  real  strata  which  they  ecccau- 
pany.  When  above,  they  meet  them  obliquely ; 
or  the  base  of  the  pseudo-stratum  is  in  contact  wiUi 
different  strata  of  the  inferior  series.  When  in- 
termixed, they  either  present  similar  irregularities, 
or,  being  parallel  in  one  place,  they  intersect  in 
another. 

Veins  are  found  to  proceed  from  paeudo«fltrata 
•0  they  do  from  irregular  masses,  and  to  penetiHte 
the  w^oining  strata.    No  reins  proceed  from  real 
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'  strata :  the  appearances  which  might  be  mistaken 
for  these,  are  noticed  uiitler  the  head  of  veins. 

Pseudo-strata  are  limited  to  tlie  rocks  of  the 
■Dverljiog  division,  or  to  the  traps,  syenites,  and 
porphyries,  and  to  granite.  This  distinction  is 
practically  the  most  easy  ;  and  it  is  the  only  one 
necessary  for  the  student,  if,  as  is  presumed,  the 
observations  on  which  it  is  founded  are  coirect. 
If  otherwise,  it  may  still  remain  a  rule,  until  it  is 
proved  to  he  unfounded  by  a  more  extensive  know- 
ledge of  this  subject. 


Nodules.     Or  iml>edded  irregular  masses. 

This  term  is  adopt^,  for  want  of  one  more 
appropriate,  to  include  rocks  which  are  not  sli-a- 
tifie<l,  nor  disposed  in  pseudo-strata,  and  which 
do  not  resemble  in  their  connections  the  large  ir- 
r^ular  masses. 

The  form  of  nodules  is  very  various.  They 
are  sometimes  extremely  irregular,  at  olhere, 
bounded  by  smooth  or  even  surfaces,  and  possess- 
ing an  average  general  dimension  alike  rn  every 
part.  iSotunfre<^ueiitiy,  ihey  haveamucli  yreater 
..dimension  in  two  directions  than  a  third  ;  and,  in 
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hich  cases,  they  pass  into  the  form  of  non-per- 
sistent and  extenuated  strata. 

Nodules  are  frequently  imbedded  in  stratifie<l 
tocks;  but  they  are  also  found  in  granite.  Ser- 
pentine presents  an  example  of  this  last  case. 

The  size  of  these  masses  varies  from  a  foot  to 
a  mile  or  more. 

As  yet,  limestone,  serpentine,  and  compart 
felspar,  alone,  have  been  found  in  this  form,  whirh 
must  be  considered  rare. 

Veins. 

Veins  are  disting-uished  by  their  laminar,  or 
filamentaiy  forms,  and  by  intersecting' all  the  other 
forms  in  which  rocks  are  disposed.  They  also  in- 
tersect each  other. 

The  coui-seof  a  vein  is  sometimes  straight,  or 
in  one  plane  ;  at  others  it  is  curved,  or  even  bent 
an  angle  ;  but  the  latter  occurrence  is  rare. 

The  flexures  of  a  vein  are  sometimes  such  as 
to  amount  to  undulation  ;  rarely  to  contorsion,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  quartz  and  carbonat  of  lime, 
which  are  scarcely  to  be  enumei-ated  uith  pro- 
priety anion^  rock  veins.  "' 
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Veins  are  someliuies,  likeairala,  rractiired,  amt 

the  fractuiTtl  parts  either  remaiu  in  coiilael,  i>c 
are  sepurdtetl  (aliit'ted)  so  as  no  longer  to  be  iu  the 
Mine  plane.     Such  fractures  are  sometimes,  occu- 
pied by  other  veins;  or  one  vein  is  intersected  bjE  Ji^ 
another  of  the  same,  or  of  a  different  substance.    H 

lusoine  cases,  veins  are  simple.  In  others, 
they  divide  into  two  or  more,  or  they  give  oft' 
smaller  branches,  or,  lastly,  ramify  into  successire^ 
subdivisions.  Such  raniilyiiig  veins  are  aluift 
necessarily  filaments,  at  least  in  their  ultimate 
branches.  In  such  cases,  which  occur  principally 
iu  granite,  the  character  of  the  rock  often  varie»J 
in  the  progress  of  subdivision. 

The  size   of   veins    is    extremely    various^ J 
Those  of  granite  sometimes  descend  to  thai  of  i 
thread  ;  those  of  the  trap  family  reach  to  a  breadth  j 
of  an  hundred  yards  and  upwards.     To  the  extent  J 
of  laminar  veins,  according  to  the  direction  of  thei^ 
planes,  there  are  no  limits  to  i>e  assigned. 

The  breadth  of  laminar  veins  is  sometimes  the 
same  for  a  considerable  space,  or  the  sides  are  pa- 
rallel:  in  other  cases,  they  are  inclined,  so  that 
the  vein  becomes  gradually  extenuated  till  it  dis- 
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•appears ;  or  they  are  alternately  extenuated  and 
expanded,  so  as  to  present  a  sort  of  undulating 
'■^pearance. 

The  positions  of  veins  with  respect  to  the  ho- 
rizon, vary  through  every  possihie  angle.  The 
direction  and  the  dip  are  estimated  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  in  strata. 

When  veins  traverse  stratified  rocks,  their  po* 
sitions  with  respect  to  the  general  plane  of  strati- 
fication is  equally  various.  They  frequently  in- 
tersect it  at  some  angle,  so  as  to  pass  through 
many  successive  strata.  Occasionally,  they  are 
parallel,  foragreater  or  less  space,  to  the  plane  of 
stratification,  and  thus  lie  between  any  two  strata 
in  a  parallel  manner.  Sometimes  the  same  vein 
possesses  both  charactei-s;  intersecting  inone  place 
those  strata  to  which  it  is  parallel  in  another. 

Iq  such  cases,  it  Iwcomes  sometimes  ditficnlt 
to  distinguish  between  a  vein  and  a  stratum  ;  anri, 
as  the  distinction  is  importiint,  it  is  necessary  to 
state  the  circumstances  by  which  it  may  he  made. 
They  resemble  those  by  which  pseudo-strata  are  , 
distinguit^hed  from  real  strata. 

Veins,  although  in  any  one  place  parallel  to 
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tha  itmttfication  which  they  accompany, 
maintain  that  position  tor  any  considerable 
In  some  part  of  their  coui'se  they  will  be  fouad  to 
become  oblique,  so  as  to  touch  more  than  one 
stratum  of  a  series ;  or  to  intersect  it  at  a.  consi- 
derable angle,  or  to  detach  ramifyingTeins  through 
it.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  the  accouipii- 
nviny  strata  are  so  fre([uently  l>ent,  contorted,  and 
fractured  ;  often  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  mised 
in  a  confused  manner  with  the  veins.  Fracture 
and  confusion  of  the  neighbouring  sti-ata,  thus 
also  become  criteria  by  which  a  vein  may  be  dift* 
tinguished  from  a  stratum. 

In  Casey  uf  this  nature,  veins  of  a  simple  rock 
sometimes  contain  imbedded  fragments  of  thtf' 
strata  whieb  they  traverse.  Such  fragments  are 
sometimes  unaltered ;  at  othera,  they  are  much 
changed  in  aspect,  and  graduate  into  the  matter 
of  the  vein. 

Veins,  like  pseudo-strata,  are  limited  to  tlie 
rocks  of  the  overlying  family,  or  to  the  traps,  syi^i 
enites,  and  [torpbyries,  and  to  granite;  and,  as  id  .| 
that  case,    it  is  here  presumed,  on  grounds  of 
which  tlie  reasons  cannot  be  stated  here,  that  all 
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the  apparent  strata  formed  of  these  substances  are, 
in  feet,  TeiiJ8.  If  this  rule  be  true,  the  nature  of 
flie  rock  is  the  easiest  criterion,  and  will  always 
be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  distinction. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  veins  of  quartz  and 
of  calcareous  spar,  are  excepted  from  the  general 
rules  that  apply  to  rock  veins.  They  form  how- 
ever a  distinct  class  of  mineral  veins,  highly  inte- 
^resting  to  the  geologist  from  their  frequency. 

They  are  seldom  of  very  lai^e  size,  although 
quartz  veins  occasionally  attain  a  considerable  di- 
mension. They  are  seldom  tabular,  or  continu- 
ously laminar  for  a  long  space ;  but  are  more 
generally  ramose,  and  more  or  less  largely  fila- 
mentous. They  intersect  each  other  frequently, 
sod  are  often,  at  the  same  time,  shifted. 

There  are  some  rare  instances  in  which  strata, 
-and  that  must  frequently  when  they  are  in  contact 
with  the  overlying  rocks,  are  minutely  divided, 
estenuated,  and  contorted,  so  as  to  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  veins,  on  a  superficial  observation. 
Such  false  veins  even  present  occasional  appear- 
ances of  ramification.  They  are  most  frequent  in 
theai^iltaceouB  schists;  but  they  also  occur  in  mica- 


ceous  schist,  and  in  sandtilone.  They  are  diS' 
tinguished  from  the  rock  veins  above  described, 
by  iheir  nature,  bj  their  connections,  and  by  the 
Umited  extent  of  their  connections. 

Rock  veins  can  often  be  traced  to  some  irre- 
gular mass.  In  other  cases,  it  is  impossible  lo 
discover  these  connections,  from  the  difficult  or 
incumbered  nature  of  the  surface.  It  is  presumed 
nevertheless,  that  they  are  in  every  instance  thus 
connected  ;  as  no  unquestionable  example  of  an 
independent  and  insulated  rock  vein  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

Theveinswhich  have  been  called  contempora- 
neous, are  enumerated  among  the  varieties  of  in- 
terna! structure. 

Conglomerate  veins  appertain  more  nearly  to 
the  class  of  mineral  veins,  and  do  not  find  a  place 
in  this  division  of  the  subject.  One  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, it  is  true,  have  occurred,  of  conglomerate 
veins  not  appertaining  to  that  class ;  but  they  are 
considered  in  anothej'  part  of  this  arrangement. 
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CHAR  VIIL 


t)V  THE  INTERNAL  STRUCTURE  OF  ROCKS. 


HThe  following  modifications  include  the  different 
varieties  of  structure  that  are  found  in  rocks. 

Laminar:  Including  the  foliated  and  the 
Mbtstose. 

This  term  requires  no  further  explanation^ 
except  to  remark  that,  although  it  may  in  some 
tMes  coincide  with  the  stratified  dispositicm,  it 
possesses  no  necessary  connection  with-  that.  It 
occurs  under  three  modificatioiis,  which  may  be 
conveniently  distinguished  into  the  lamellar,  the 
foliated,  and  the  schistose. 

■•...(. 
In  the  lamellar  modification  of  this  structure, 

a  rock  is  found  to  divide  with  more  or  less  &ci« 

lily,  either  by  the  application  of  foroe^  or  from  the 
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action  of  the  weather,  into  plates,  nhich  are  rarely 
continuous,  as  in  the  schi^itose  structure,  and  still 
more  rarely  admit  of  subsequent  division. 

Tlie  lamellae  are  either  straight,  or  curved  in 
one  or  more  directions,  or  contorted. 

They  vary  in  dimensions,  from  the  thickness 
of  many  yards  down  to  an  inch,  and  even  to  that 
of  paper.  There  arc  thus  a  large  and  a  small  la^ 
mellar  structure ;  and  the  former  may  be  ideiiti' 
cal  with  the  bedded  or  pseudo-stratified  disposi- 
tion, as  already  remarked. 

They  are  sometimes  persistent  for  a  cousidi 
able  space  ;  and,  at  othei's,  are  verj'  limited ; 
divided  at  short  intervals  by  joints.  In  such 
they  assume  prismatic,  and  even  cuboidal  fonm, 
so  as  to  become  confounded  n  ith  those  of  the  priB>- 
matic  structure. 

The  lamellar  is  thus  sometimes  united  to  thei 
prismatic  structure,  by  the  latter  being  an  acci* 
dent  of  the  former.  In  other  cases,  they  are  com* 
bined  in  another  manner,  in  consequence  of  a  Ia< 
minar  structure  of  the  prisms  ;  as  is  pointed  out 
under  another  title. 

It  is  also  occasionally  united  to  the  spheroid) 
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Btructure,  both  on  the  small  and  large  scale ;  as  in 
granite,  trap,  pitchstone,  and  certain  limestones  ; 
but  these  are  more  pariicidarly  mentioned  in  other 
•places. 

The  lamellar  structure  is  sometimes  detected 
•by  modifications  of  colour,  even  when  the  la- 
liiietlee  cannot  be  separated.  It  is  also  discovered 
1  some  cases  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  even 
hen  that  does  not  produce  the  effect  of  separat- 
rJDgthe  plates  ;  the  edg-e  of  one  lamella  jielding 
rmore  readily  to  its  impression  than  another.  This 
i^ccurs  in  the  sandstone  of  Strathaird  in  Sky. 

A  lamellar  structure  may  however  be  indicated 
lll^the  action  of  the  weather,  when  it  has  in  fact  no 
existence.  This  happens  in  granite,  where  masses 
iwf  this  rock  of  artificial  forms,  are  found  to  exfo- 
'liate  in  solid  crusts. 

Examples  of  the  lamellar  structure  on  the  large 
Bcale,  are  found  in  granite ;  on  a  small,  in  the 
-rocks  of  the  trap  family.  In  this  case  it  h^  been 
called,  with  some  inconvenience,  schistose. 

The  small  lamellar  structure  occurs  in  pitcli- 
rtone ;  and  the  contorted,  both  in  that  rock  and 
in  basalts. 


This  structure  is  not  limited  to  masses,  but 
occurs  also  in  veins. 

The  foliated  structure  is  the  result  of  a  pecu- 
liar disposition  of  parts,  and  occurs  ill  mixed  rocks 
only ;  while  the  former  is  equally  found  in  the 
simple.  It  consists,  rather  in  a  tendency  to  split 
into  paiiillel  lamiuse,  or  in  an  appearance  of  par 
rallelism  in  the  disposition  of  the  integrant  mine- 
rals, than  in  the  property  of  actually  splitting. 
But,  as  it  passes  into  the  schistose  structure, 
positive  limit  between  these  two  forms  can  be 
signed.  The  distinction  is  nevertheless  conve- 
nient in  practice ;  and  is'visible  in  gneiss,  to  which 
the  foliated  structure  is  nearly  limited. 

In  the  foliated  structure,  the  splitting,  when 
takes  place,  seldom  produces  acontinuous  or  even 
lamina.     When  it  does,  the  structure  must  gene- 
rally be  considered  schistose. 

The  lamina  is  more  frequently  uneven  and 
regular  than  smooth,  is  deficient  in  parallelii 
and  is,  not  unfrequently,  curved. 

The  foliated  is  often  combined  with  a  t< 
uneven  granular  structure. 
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Whether  the  foliated  rock  admits  of  being  di- 
Pvided  or  not,  it  often  exhibits  marks  of  curvature, 
on    a  great  and  on   a  small   scale;  sometimes 
amounting'  to  contortions. 


The  schistose  structure  is  distinguished  by  the 
cility  with  which  the  rock  splits  into  laminae  by 
Ipiechanical    force.      A  schistose  rock  rarely,   if 
^er,  exfoliates  by  the  mere  action  of  the  weather. 
In  some  cases,  the  schistose  structure  is  found 
1  a  simple  rock,  iis  in  fine  argillaceous  schist, 
^elay  slate).     In  tliese,  it  appears  at  times  to  be 
the  result  of  mechanical  deposition  ;  being  paral- 
lel to  the  stratification  :  at  others,  being  oblique 
to  that,  it  seems  to  arise  from  a  concretionary  ar- 
rangement of  the  particles,  analogous  to  that  by 
which  the  spheroidal  forms  are  produced.    ' 

In  other  cases,  the  schistose  structure  exists  in 
aggregate  rocks,  even  of  a  very  coarse  textui-e,  or 
ccmtainiDg  large  nodules  ;  and, in  those,  it  appears 
to  be  dependent  on  the  simple  rock  which  forms 
the  basis  of  such  mixed  masses.  Coarse  gray- 
wackcs  and  conglomerates,  present  examples  of 
this  occurrence. 


'Lastly,  tlie  schistose  structure  sometimes  re- 
sults from  the  laminar  alternation  of  two  distinct 
substances,  one  of  which  is  more  j'ielding'  than 
the  other.  This  is  found  in  some  limestones, 
but  it  may  also  be  considered  as  a  variety  of  the 
lamellar  modification. 

The  thickness  of  the  laminae  produced  by  tfie 
schistose  structure  is  various;  it  seldom,   how- 
ever, exceeds   one,  and   rarely  descends  to  I 
twentieth  of  an  inch. 

The  laminar  contiuuity  is  equally  various. 
It  may  extend  to  twenty  feet,  and  is  ofiten  Ihniled 
to  a  few  inches,  or  even  less. 

In  these  cases,  the  schists  sometimes  ten 
nate  by  extenuation  ;  at  othere,  in  consequence 
of  transverse  joints.  These  joints  are  frequently 
so  placed,  and  so  straight,  as  to  divide  the  lami- 
n!e  into  prismatic  masses  of  different  forms. 
They  are  much  more  frequently  oblique  than 
vertical  to  the  laminar  plane,  and  are  often  mu- 
tually parallel. 

The  laminae,  or  schists,  are  sometimes  evei 
at  others  nneven,  rough,   or  tubercular. 

They    are    generally    straight,   occasioni 
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3ulat«d  on  a  small  scale,    or    curved   on  a 
Harge. 

The  schistose  and  the  fibrous  structures  are 
Rometimes  united, 

The  schistose  structure  exists  only  in  strata. 
Organic  remains  are  often  united  lo  it;  or  they 
_  are  imhedded  in  the  schistose  rocks. 

Fibrous. 

This  strncture  is  not  common,  and  occui-s 
I  only  in  argillaceous  schist  and  in  limestone.  In 
Itfie  latter  case,  it  might  perhaps  rather  be  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  crystallization,  and  as 
claiming  a  place  with  the  varieties  of  texture. 

It  is  sometimes  simply  parallel ;  being  more 
I  or  less  distinct  and  straight,  or  curved. 

The  fibres  sometimes  assume  a  sort  of  rami- 
I'fied  appearance. 

Spheroidal. 

Under  this  general  term,  are  comprised  all 
t^e  varieties  of  concretionary  structure,  which 
I  are  neither  fibrous,  prismatic,  nor  laminar. 

The  forms  of  such  concretions  are  therefore 


various.  They  are  sometimes  nearly  or  aiwv 
lutely  spherical ;  in  wliich  case  they  touch  by 
points  only,  and  the  intervals  are  tilled  by  the 
same,  or  by  another  substance.  Kxatnples  of 
this  are  to  be  found  in  some  siliceous  schists  aiui 
in  some  limestones. 

In  other  cases,  by  compressing  each  other, 
Iliey  become  oblate,  or  indented,  or  assume  \-a- 
rious  irregular  shapes :  and  they  thus  sometime* 
form  a  mas!^  which  presents  an  aspect  as  mucli 
granular  as  it  is  concretionary.  Some  of  the 
hbales  nhich  are  found  in  contact  nith  trap  rucks, 
present  examples  of  this  peculiar  structure,  and 
lliey  are  found,  very  conspicuously,  in  the  Sbiant 
isles. 

Such  concretions  further  possess  at  times  a 
distinct  lamellar,  or  a  radiated  structure ;  and, 
ill  one  rock  {[learlstone),  they  8ometim<!s  con- 
lain  a  ceutral  particle  of  another  substance. 

Rocks  of  this  structure  often  acquire  a  'bo-V| 
trj  oidal  surface  after  exposure  to  the  weather ; 
aod,  io  some  instances,  this  concretionary  ae- 
rangement  is  so  concealed  in  the  apparently  iini- 
forni  fracture  of  the  rock,  that  it  is  only  diatiii- 
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guishable  under  these  circumstances.  Anim, 
and  many  other  places  in  the  Western  isles,  pre- 
iDt  examples  of  this  occurrence,  in  the  siliceous 
schists. 

In  the  cases  to  which  the  preceding  remarks 
apply,  the  general  structure  of  the  rock  is  con- 
•Crettonary  throughout.  I'he  cnncretions  are  also 
of  limited  size,  varying-  from  that  of  poppy  seed 
JkDth«  diameter  of  an  inch. 

In  other  instances,  the  concretionary  structure 
confined  to  particular  parts  of  a  rock  ;  or  insu- 
lated concretions  are  imbedded  in  an  uniform  mass. 
Such  concretions  are  commonly  of  large  size, 
and  generally  in  the  form  of  obate  spheroids.  In 
acme  rare  instances,  tliey  are  attached  in  pail's  by 
a  cylindrical  stem  ;  as  in  the  limestone  and  sand- 
stone of  Rasay  and  Sky. 

In  others,  they  are  cracked  on  the  surface  into 
polygonal  forms,  which  are,  consequently,  frusta 
of  pyramids.  Of  tins,  the  sandstont*  of  E^  pre- 
seots  examples. 

Where  the  spheroidal  form  results  from  the 
desquamatiou  of  a  prism,  it  is  noticed  under  thf 
following  head. 
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Prismatic. 

In  this  diyiBion  are  included  the  conunoi 
prismatic,  and  the  more  remarkable  columns 
structures. 

The  common  prismatic  structure  is  exempli- 
fied in  granite,  and  is  rarely  found  except  on  the 
large  scale.  It  appears  to  be  a  modification  of 
the  large  lamellar  structure  ;  a  lamella  being  sub- 
divided by  joints,  which,  in  this  case,  are  at  righM 
angles  to  it.  Hence  the  forms  are  sometima 
nearly  cubical ;  in  other  cases,  they  are  quadril* 
teral  prisms  ;  rarely  presenting  a  greater  or  a  Ie« 
number  of  sides. 

The  prisms  are  frequejitly  rounded  at  the  aii^jl 
gles,  so  as  to  appear  the  consequences  of  a  sphfr^ 
roidal  concretionary  structure;    but   this  seeiui 
almost  always  to  be  the  effect  of  wear,  or  of  paM 
tial  decomposition. 

In  some  cases,  this. wear  proceeds  graduallyJ 
from  the  circumference ;   ia  others,   the  prisma 
desquamate  in  crusts;  thus  giving  indications  0 
a  lamellar  structure  united  to  the  prismatic.     ForJ 
the  reasons  already  stated  in  treating  of  the  lamel- 
lar structure,  it  must  remain  doubtful  whether 
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that  desquamation  is  any  proof  of  its  existence  in 
this  instance  more  than  in  that  one. 

Either  in  the  case  of  simple  rounding',  or  of 
desquamation,  the  cuboidal,  or  prismatic  form, 
becomes  ultimately  spheroidal;  for  mechanical 
leasons  sufficiently  obvious.  But  as  instances 
yso  occur  where  a  simple  prism  exhibits  more 
Unn  one  desquamating*  centre,  it  is  undoubted 
that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  there  is  a  lamellar  con- 
eretionary  structure  united  to  the  prismatic. 

In  the  columnar  structure,  as  the  term  im< 
plies,  the  prisms  generally  possess  a  considerable 
length  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  and  they 
«re  not  limited  to  the  quadrilateral  form.  In  a 
few  instances,  from  the  extreme  shortness  of  the 
prisms,  the  columnar  passes  to  a  tabular,  or  a 
lam'ellar  and  jointed  structure ;  but  the  two  are 
■cited  under  this  head,  in  consequence  of  their 
general  resemblance,  and  of  the  undefinable  line 
J^  which  they  are  separated.  Where  the 
columnar  structure  is  on  a  very  large  scale,  it 
'might  be  supposed  to  belong  to  that  division 
'iikh  is  included  ueder  the  term  of  external 


configuration ;    but,    in   reality,  it  is  propi 
placed  here. 

The  columnar  structure  is  invariably  ag^ 
gated.  No  instance,  that  I  know  of,  has  yet  c 
curred,  of  a  single  colunui,  as  there  are  of  single 
spheroids,  included  in  an  amorphous  mass. 
Pitchstone  scarcely  offers  an  exception ;  as  .the 
small  columns  which  it  sometimes  exhibits,  are 
portions  of  lamellae. 

As  the  prisms  are  often  accumulated  in  a 
rallcl  manner,  of  the  same  length,  and  for  acoi 
siderabVe  space,  they  unite  to  form  a  bed, 
pseudo-stratum  ;  or  else  such  a  bed  appears  to  he 
split  into  prisms,  and  that  division  generally  takes 
place  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  leading  planes. 
But  as  such  planes  are  not  necessarily  paraUd, 
so,  in  a  mass  of  prisms,  the  lengths  of  these 
cretions  will  be  found  to  vary  in  different  part0..1 

Not  unfretiuentlj,  the  most  regular  columnar 
structure  vanishes  in  the  same  continuous  mass, 
and  in  a  gradual    manner.    This  takes  pli 
either  laterally,  or  iu  the  direction  of  the  axes. 

In  a  coluoinar  mass,  the  axes  may  be  vertical, 
or  iacliued  to  tlie  honzoa  at  any  angle,  or  hori- 
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ttonta) ;  and,  in  these  cases,  it  is  implied  that  the 
ibrisms  are  straight,  as  well  as  parallel  to  each 
Other. 

The  parallel  position  is  not  however  necessary. 
in  a  collection  of  prisms,  they  are  sometimes 
A)and  to  radiate  from  some  imaginary  centre,  or 
"from  more  than  one.  In  other  cases,  they  are 
|daced  in  various  irregular  wajs  and  entangled 
together.  In  some  instances,  such  irregular 
misms  are  found  more  or  less  accumulated,  or 
dispersed,  and  intermixed  with  the  same  rock  in 
an  amorphous  state. 

•■  When  a  collection  of  prisms  is  parallel  and 
^trect,  with  straight  axes,  and  on  a  large  scale,  the 
IPell  known  effect  of  architectural  regularity  is 
.  ^nnduced. 

V  The  prisms  are  not  necessarily  straight.  At 
times  they  are  slightly,  at  others,  very  conspicu- 
iADsly  curved.  Sometimes  the  same  curvature 
Vffects  a  considerable  associated  number  ;  or  the 
prisms  are  then  bent  in  a  manner  more  or  less 
.parallel.    In  such  examples,  the  general  effect  of 

■  r^ularity  is  not  destroyed.     In  other  instances, 
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the  curvatures  are  variously  opposed ;  or  the  I 
are  intermingled  with  straight  prisms. 

A  columnar  mass  is  sometimes  formed  of  a 
collection  of  short  prisms,  placed  iu  a  maimer 
more  or  less  parallel,  but  so  that  the  extremities 
of  some  are  in  contact  with  the  middle  parts  of 
others.  In  such  cases  they  impress  each  other ; 
and  the  effect  of  regularity  in  the  structm-e  of  the 
mass,  nearly  disappears.  A  remarkable  e 
of  this  occurs  in  the  Scuir  of  E^. 

As  the  prismatic  is  united  to  the  bedded,  or 
pseudo-stratified  form,  so  it  occurs  together  with 
the  spheroidal  concretionary ;  but,  in  the  only  in- 
stances yet  known,  the  prisms  are  short  and 
united  with  the  amorphous  mass.  This  circum- 
stance was  noticed  in  treating  of  the  spheroidal 
structure,  and  is  found  in  the  sandstone  of  E^. 
It  also  occurs  in  Rum,  in  trap ;  the  spheroid 
being  of  an  enormous  magnitude. 

The  preceding  remaiks  on  aggregated  p 
like  many  of  the  following,  apply  chiefly  to  fee 
rocks  of  the  overlying  lamil},  trap,  syenite,  toid 
porphjrry.      They  might  have  been  mentioned 


spneroifl 
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ezclusirely  under  that  head  ;  but,  to  have  omitted 
them  in  (he  present  chapter,  would  have  left  this 
account  of  tlie  forma  and  structures  of  rocks  im- 
perfect. 

Od  the  small  scale,  as  in  columnar  ironstone^ 
which  is  but  a  modification  of  shale,  a  collection 
of  prisms  is  not  only  curved  but  sometimes  mi- 
nutely undulated. 

The  prismatic  structure  is  not  limited  to  beds, 
or  masses,  but  occurs  also  in  veins.  lu  this  case 
the  prisms  are  most  commonly  at  rig'ht  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  vein.  But  they  have  been  also 
found  to  occur  in  a  direction  parallel  to  it,  and 
either  horizontally  or  vertically  placed. 

TTie  columnar  structure  is  sometimes  com- 
bined with  the  lamellar ;  and  the  lamellfe  may 
t  either  be  parallel,  or  at  right  angles,  to  the  axis 
I  of  the  prism. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  the 
,-T  prismatic  does  not  exclude  the  minute  kinds  of 
structure,  namely,  the  amygdaloidal  and  the 
porpbyritic. 

In  an  aggr^te  of  prisms,  they  are  always 
found  in  contact,  except  in  the  case  of  an  union 
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■with  the  spheroidal  structure  already  noticed  j 
when  they  are  separated  by  empty  intervals,  or 
by  inten'als  filled  with  anotiier  substance. 

The  contact  is  sometimes  huch  as  to  admit  q 
the  ready  separation  of  the  prisms  ;  at  other  timet 
there  is  a  partial  or  more  complete  coalescence,  jfl 


The  sizes  of  prisms  are  various. 

In  diameter,  or  thickness,  I  have  not  found 
examples  exceeding  9  feet ;  and,  from  that,  th< 
vary  to  one  foot,  or  less  ;  in  columnar  ironstone, 
(which,  as  a  modification  of  shale,  is  here  ranked 
with  rocks)  they  are  sometimes  even  less  than  the 
tenth  of  an  inch,  so  that  the  mass  becomes  neuiiy 
6brous. 

In  length,  they  vaiy  from  one,  even  to  300 
feet,  or  much  more;  but  when  the  length  be* 
comes  so  considerable,  it  is  difficult,  for  want  of 
access,  to  determine  truly  whether  the  singtei 
prisms  of  a  mass  are  continuous  throughout. 

The  forms  are  equally  various,  from  three 
sided,  upwards,  even  to  twelve  ;  but  figures  of 
four,  five,  and  six  sides,  are  the  most  common. 
Such  figures  are  by  no  means  r^ular,  unleM  in 
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A  Tew  accidental  cases;  and  every  modification 
t)f  form  may  be  found  aggregated  in  the  same 
mass.  Nor  are  the  sides  of  the  prisms  neces- 
sarily straight;  being  sometimes  convex,  or 
concave. 


I 
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Prisms  are  sometimes  continuous  for  a  con- 
fiiderabie  length.  At  others,  they  are  divided 
by  oblique  or  irregular  joints.  In  many  in- 
stances, ttie  joints  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
axes,  and  occur  at  different  intervals,  from  an 
inch  to  manyyanls.  When  such  joints  possess 
Bn  average  general  distance  varying  from  one  to 
^ree  feet,  a  considerable  appearance  of  artificial 
regularity  follows;  and  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  the  most  perfect  and  numerous  joints  occur 
-in  the  most  regularly  formed  columns.  They 
«re  in  some  cases,  as  already  noticed,  so  frequent 
-as  to  produce  tabular  prisms,  not  reaching  to, 
t>r  exceeding,  an  inclj. 

In  the  joints,  the  surfaces  in  contact  are 
sometimes  uneven,  at  others  flat,  at  others  again, 
alternately  concave  and  convex ;  and  either  of 
these  forms  may  be  found  in  the  lower  portion. 
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In  some  remarkable  examples  of  a  lower  ooncaTe' 
surface,  the  aogtes  of  the  inferior  portion  pr^ 
trude  in  a  point  which  covers  a  correspondiiig 
deficiency  in  the  upper,  in  others,  equally  re- 
markable, the  surface  of  a  joint  is  marked  by  a 
channel  parallel  to  its  boundary  and  near  the 
edge  of  the  prism.  The  first  jof  these  is  exem- 
plified in  the  columnar  traps,  or  basalts,  the  last 
in  columnar  ferriferous  shaie,  or  ironstone. 

In  the  smaller  columnar  structure,  the  prianS" 
are  sometimes  longitudinal ly  striated  ;  and 
some  instances,  further  distinguished  by  pro- 
tuberdut  rings,  or  inseparable  joints.  Examples 
of  this  may  be  found  in  limestone,  in  jasper, 
and  in  argillaceous  ironstone. 

In  the  act  of  decomposition,  the  portions  f^ 
jointed  prisms  sometimes  give  indications  of  9 
lamellar  structure,  which,  in  the  prc^iress 
desquaniation,  leaves  a  spheroidal  nucleus  ;  each 
successive  lamina  becoming  gradually  more  re- 
gularly curved.  This  case  is  analogous  to  that 
which  occui-s  in  the  common  prismt^c  sbuc- 
ture,  already  noticed,  and  admits  of.  the 
doubts  as  to  its  real  nature. 
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Veinbd. 


This  peculiar  disposition  seems  properly 
io  appertain  to  the  circumstance  of  internal 
Btructure  in  rocks.  It  comprises,  not  merdy 
those  appearances  which  are  only  to  he  dis- 
covered by  the  action  of  the  weather,  but 
many  of  those  visible  veins  which  do  not  paw 
out  of  one  rock  into  another,  and  which  consist 
of  the  same  substances  as  the  including  niaafi, 
imifer  some  variety  of  aggregation.  It  thu^ 
includes  some  of  the  contemporaneous  veins 
«f  geologists  ;  a  term  applied  in  so  many  ways 
us  to  be  a  source  of  considerable  inconvenience. 

In  some  examples  of  this  structure,  a  single 
vein  is  sometimes  found  traversing  a  mass ;  or 
there  are  two,  or  more,  either  separated,  or 
interfering  in  some  way.  It  is  not  unfrequent, 
in  this  case,  to  find  the  same  peculiarity  of  aspect 
vhich  distinguishes  the  vein,  disposed,  in  some 
other  place,  in  irr^ular  patches,  and,  conse- 
qa«itly,  in  a  kind  of  concretionary  form.  This 
occrarence  is  common  in  granite. 

TTie  sizes  of  such  veins  vary  from  the 
breadth  of  a  foot  or  more,  to  one  of  less  than 
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an   inch ;    and,    in    length,    they   are    equally 
uncertain. 

They  are   sometimes  distingniehable  in  the  1 
fresh  rock,  by  difference  of  aggregation,  or  by  ' 
■differences   in  the  proportions   or  sizes  of  the 
parts,  occasionally  accompanied  by  variations  of 
colour.     In  other  examples,   their   existence  i 
only  discovered  after  the  decomposition  of  the  j 
including  rock ;    when  they  remain  traversing  \ 
the  mass  of  clay  or  other  materials  which  have 
resulted  from   this  cause.     Indications  of  their 
existence  are  also  given,  even  where  a  rock  has  \ 
not  been  disintegrated  or  decomposed ;    their  ' 
superior  hardness  causing  them  to  protrude  above  , 
the  general  surface. 

They  often,  in  this  case,  present  a  reticulated 
appearance  ;  indicating  that  the  interior  of  the 
rock  contains  laminae  crossing  each  other. 
Examples  of  this  structure  are  common,  both 
in  granite,  and  in  the  sandstones. 

When  such  laminae  are  numerous,  the  inter- 
vals form  depressions  or  cavities;  and  the  venous 
then  passes  iuto  a  cancellated  structure  which 
may  be  included  with  the  following. 


Cavernous. 

The  cancellated  structure,  arising  from  the 
intersections  of  numerous  laminie,  passes  into 
a  decided  disposition  of  a  cavernous  nature; 
the  intervals  by  which  the  cells  are  separated, 
no  longer  hearing  the  appearance  of  veins. 
TTie  small  cavernous  is  distinct  from  this 
particular  structure,  and  generally  accompanies 
the  amjgdaloidal. 

The  lai^e  cavernous,  or  cancellated  struc- 
ture, like  the  veined,  is  scarcely  to  be  di^ 
covered  but  after  the  weathering  of  a  rock,  and 
it  then  becomes  apparent  on  the  surface.  The 
ceils  vary  much  in  size,  in  form,  and  in  aggre- 
gation ;  and  hence  a  variety  of  appearances, 
examples  of  which  are  afforded  in  sandstones 
and  limestones  ;  as  the  merely  veined  is  chiefly 
prevalent  in  the  traps  and  in  granite. 

The  small  cavernous  structure  actually  exists 
in  the  rock  so  as  to  be  always  visible  ;  and  it  is 
more  or  less  perfect ;  as  the  cells  are  sometimes 
partly  filled  with  some  foreign  substance.  They 
vary  in  number  within  a  given  space ;  being 
sometimes  sparingly  dispersed  j  at  others  crowded 
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so  as  to  produce  a  scoriform  appearance.  Such' 
cells  are  of  various  sizes ;  but  they  do  not 
often  exceed  half  an  inch  in  dimensioni^ 
and  ihey  are  also  of  various  forms,  spheroidal 

I  or  elongated.  '^^1 

Amygdaloidal.  *  ^H 

The  amygdaloidal  structure  may  be  undep-  ^| 
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stood  from  the  preceding  remarks  ;  the  caverns 
being  tilled  with  a-variety  of  foreign  mineral  sub- 
stances, which  thus  appear  Hke  imbedded  nodules. 
These  nodules  vary  in  size,  from  a  diameter  (Mt 
some  inches  down  to  that  of  poppy  seed.  The 
cavernous  and  amygdaloidal  structures  are  often 
united  in  the  same  mass  ;  and  both  of  these  are 
limited  to  the  rocks  of  the  trap,  or  overlying, 
femily,  and  to  those  of  volcanic  origin. 

Aggregate. 

In  this  structure,  fragments  of  various 
sizes  are  united  into  one  mass,  or  the  aggregate 
is  composed  of  previous  rocks  broken  and 
reunited.  It  concludes  all  the  conglomerates 
and  breccias  of  geologists;   and  must  also  be 
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eoDceiTed  to  comprise  the  sandstones,  as  the 
limits  between  these  and  the  former  are  un- 
definable.  In  this  latter  case  however,  the 
appearances  may  equally  be  ranked  under 
varieties  of  texture. 

In  the  ag^egate  structure,  the  parts  may 
consist  of  one,  or  of  more  rocks,  or  of  these 
intermixed  with  quartz,  or  of  quartz  alone. 

These  different  substances  are  sometimes 
united  without  any  apparent  general  inter- 
medium  ;  at  others,  a  common  baae  appears  to 
pervade  and  cement  the  whole. 

The  sizes  of  the  fragments  vary,  from  the 
finest  sand  to  a  diameter  of  many  feet ;  but  they 
are  generally  limited  to  very  moderate  di- 
mensions. 

In  the  finer  aggr^iate  structures,  an  average 
general  size  commonly  pervades  all  the  parts; 
in  the  lai^er,  or  coarser,  fragments  of  all  sizes 
are  united  in  the  (tame  mass. 

In  some  examples,  the  parts  are  rounded,  as 
if  by  previous  attrition ;  often,  also,  bearing 
other  marks  of  the  action  of  air  or  water.  In 
Others,  the  fragments  possess  more  or  less  of  tliat 
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acUtenesB   which    would  result  from    a  receof 

fracture.  Geologists  have  sometioies  dutiii' 
guished  these  varieties  by  the  distinct  termsi 
conglomerate  and  breccia ;  the  former  also  somei> 
times  by  that  of  puddiugstone  ;  but  these  termi 
not  having  been  always  used  in  the  same  con- 
stant sense,  no  advantage  has  arisen  from  them. ' 

In  many  examples  of  the  ag^egate  structure, 
sharp  and  rounded  fragments  are  united  in  the 
same  mass. 

In  certain  cases,  a  rock  is  fractured,  or  di- 
vided, into  parts  so  minute,  by  the  intersection 
of  veins  of  quartz,  or  of  carbonat  of  lime,  or  of 
basalt,  as  to  emulate  the  aggregate  structure. 
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The  two  following  modifications  hold  a  sort 
of  intermediate  place  between  the  accidents 
arranged  under  Structure  and  those  included 
under  the  term  Texture;  and  they  may  with 
equal  propriety,  therefore,  be  considered  in  this 
division. 


Granular. 

The  finer  varieties  of  the  aggregate  structare 


may'also  rank  under  this  title,  but  it  includes 
other  appearances  distinct  from  aggregfation. 

In  the  granular  structure,  one,  or  more 
minerals  may  be  engaged ;  and  the  latter  variety 
includes  the  compound  rocks,  in  which  the 
several  minerals  are  distinguishable,  and  which 
are  not  noticed  under  other  titles. 

The  gfranular  structure  may,  from  its  mi- 
nuteness, be  united  with  many  of  the  preceding 
without  destroying  their  characters;  and  hence 
a  rock  may  be  g^rauular,  and  at  the  same  time 
foliated,  or  columnar,  or  spheroidal. 

In  the  strictly  granular  sti-ucture,  grains  of  the 
same,  or  of  different  minerals,  are  closely  aggre- 
gated, as  if  by  a  simultaneous  and  confused  crys- 
tallization ;  and  hence  they  influence  or  destroy 
each  others  regular  forms.  The  magnitude  of 
the  parts  is  Tarious,  but  generally  limited  ;  rang- 
ing most  commonly  from  the  twentieth  to  the 
half  of  an  inch. 

It  is  often  difficult,  in  practice,  to  distinguish 
between  an  ag^egate  and  a  granular  structure;- 
and,  in  these  casts,  the  nature  of  the  structure  is 
presumed  from  that  of  the  rock  ;  the  tnie  charac- 


ter  of  a  single  example  being  determined  by  ex« 
perience  respecting  the  predominant  examples  in 
that  rock. 

As  the  cr>'»tals  in  the  granular  structure  majr 
sometimes  possess  a  greater  dimension  in  out! 
direction  than  in  another,  a  fibrous  structure 
more  or  less  perfect  may  result ;  but  this  modifi' 
cation  being  rare,  and  less  decided  than  ttie  ordi- 
nary kind,  is,  apparently,  with  more  propriety' 
ranked  under  the  head  of  texture.  ' 

In  the  solitary'  case  of  graphic  granite,  the 
granular  structure  becomes  imperfectly  prismatic; 
but  where  nature  has  made  no  decided  limits,  it 
is  impossible  to  preserve  an  arti6cial  classification, 
like  this,  pure. 

The  granular  structure  is  also  known  by 
name  of  the  crystalline ;  a  convenient  term, 
it  always  been  strictly  limited. 
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PORPHTRITIC. 

In  the  rigid  porpbyritic  structure,  crystds  of 
one  mineral  are  imbeddetl  in  a  continuous  mm* 
of  another.  But  the  term  is  also  extended  to 
cases  in  which  crystals  of  two  or  more  mioeralti 
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are  so  imbedded,  or  where  crystals  of  01165  or 
more,  me  imbedded  in  a  granular,  or  a  compound 
base. 

The  crystals  are  commonly  minute,  not  ex« 
ceeding  the  tenth  of  an  inch'  in  dimensions ;  OC'* 
casionally,  they  attain  to  the  size  of  an  inch  or 
more* 

The  porphyritic  structure  varies  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  imbedded  crystals;  and  become 
evanescent  by  the  loss  of  their  forms,  or  in«con- 
sequence  of  being  obscured  by  the  granular  na^ 
tore  of  the  base,  or,  lastly,  by  their  entire  disap- 
pearance. 

Like  the  granulari  it  may  beomited  to  any  of 
the  larger  modifications  of  structure,  or  to  the 
amygdaloidal. 
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ON  THE  TEXTURE,    FRACTURE,    AND  OTHEB    BO- 
AtAIM^O  GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  ROCKS. 


TEXTURE. 


It  has  been  attempted  to  distinguish  between 
structure  and  the  texture  of  a  rock,  by  arrangii 
under  the  former  term  those  modifications  in 
which  the  component  parts  are  either  raore  or 
leas  distinctly  separated,  or  are  thus  separable 
under  pecuhar  circumstances.  In  the  modifi- 
cations arrang-ed  under  the  head  of  texture,  it 
must,  on  the  contrary,  he  conceived,  that  the 
i»  continuous,  but  that  it  is  so  constituted  as 
presentanalogous  appearances  to  the  former ;  thi 
being  generally,  however,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
consisting  of  parts  that  cannot  be  separated.  Tlie 
texture  is  thus  an  indication  of  an  imperfected 
and  minute  structure.      As  it  is  scarcely  di^ 
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«iinib!e,  except  on  a  fracture,  the  accidents  ar- 
ranged under  it  pass  thus,  on  the  one  side,  into 
those  comprised  under  the  term  fracture,  as  they 
do,  on  the  other  hand,  into  those  included  under 
that  of  structure.  The  indefinite  boundaries  of  the 
forms  of  nature  do  not  easily  permit  greater  ac- 
curacy of  language  and  arrangement ;  and  there 
are  cases,  moreover,  in  which  the  term  texture  is 
so  convenient,  as  to  make  us  unwilling  to  part 
with  it;  independently  of  the  claim  which  it  has 
acquired  from  its  use  among  Mineralogists. 

Granular. 

The  term  here  repeated  under  the  head  of 
texture,  as  well  as  that  of  structure,  is  sufficiently 
exj^icit;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  asuh- 
Btance  may  be  arranged  in  a  granular  manner, 
without  being  absolutely  formed  of  distinct  parts, 
or  admitting  of  being  separated  into  grains. 

The  granular  texture  admits  of  being  modified 
in  various  ways. 

If  may  be  arenaceous  and,  thus,  distinct ;  or 
else,  flat  and  evanescent.  It  may  be  united  to  a 
crystalline,  or  to  an  earthy  appearance.    It  may 
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also  vary  in  size.     The  most  compact  varieties  of 

quartz  rock,  and  some  varieties  of  argillaceous 
schist,  present  examples  of  these  textures. 

It  may  pass  into  an  elongated  crystalline,  and 
distinct,  or  into  a  fibrous,  or  a  scaly  texture.  It 
may  also  be  intermixed  with  distinct  examples  of 
these. 
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Bladed, 

This,  or  the  flat  prismatic  texture,  arises 
the  interlacement  of  prisms;  and  as  it 
from  the  granular  texture  on  the  one  hand,  so  it 
passes  into  the  fibrous  on  the  other.  The  modi- 
fications which  it  may  present,  are  so  analogous 
to  those  of  the  following  division,  that  they  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  enumeration.  It  occurs  iu 
some  hornblende  and  actinolite  schists, 


Fibrous. 

^    This  texture  results  from  the  condensed 
gregation  of  minute  irregular  prisms. 

It  may  be  more  or  less  distinct,  or  it  may 
sist  of  parts  of  various  magnitude. 

The  fibres  are  sometimes  continuous  tat  a 
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tain  small  space ;  and,  as  they  may  be  parallel, 
iibiaight,  or  curved,  or  interlaced,  or  radiated  in 
A  manner  more  or  less  complete,  many  sulwrdi- 
*iate  distinctions  are  the  consequence.  These 
nave  been  denoted  by  certain  technical  terms; 
'Vbich  seem  scarcely  wanted,  as  tlie  modifications 
never  such  as  to  render  it  inconvenient  to  de- 
jHgnate  them  by  ordinary  lan^age. 

The  appearance  of  a  fibrous  texture  is  somC- 
^Smes  produced  by  the  parallel  position  of  minute- 
ly granular  or  scaly  particles,  of  which  the  length 
{s  greater  than  t!ie  breadth,  when  no  continuous 
fibres  exist.  This  texture  is  sometimes  combined 
with  the  scaly,  or  passes  into  it 


In  the  scaly  texture,  the  scales  may  be  con- 
«derably  continuous,  when  it  is  easily  confounded 
with  a  minutely  lamellar  structure.  But,  in  the 
predominant  instances,  the  continuity  of  any  scale 
is  soon  interrupted,  and,  in  general,  they  are 
minute. 

In  respect  to  position,  they  may  be  parallel, 
or  confusedly  intermixed. 
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They  may  also  be  more  or  less  easily  a^n- 
rated;  and,  when  very  distinct,  the  scaly  texture 
mig-bt  with  equal  propriety  be  called  a  scaly 
structure. 

The  most  imperfect  scaly  texture  passes  into 
the  flat  granular  ;  and,  it  need  scarcely  be  added, 
that  several  textures  may  be  intermixed.  -^ 


Compact. 

In  the  compact  texture,  no  appearance  of  ob- 
scure integrant  parts  is  to  be  seen  ;  or  it  may  be 
considered  to  imply  the  absence  of  all  the  preced- 
ing modifications.  The  varieties  of  aspect  which 
accompany  the  compact  texture,  appertain  to  the 
following  division. 


FRACTURE. 


By  the  fracture  of  a  rock  is  understc 
appearance  of  a  fresh  surface  after  forcible  iiepfr- 
ration.  As  this  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  texture,  it  is  now  easy    to  perceive  how,  iu 


Ejcatean  cases,  these  terms  are  mutually  conver- 

I  -tible.     It  is  not  tlie  less  necessary  to  retain  this 

distinction ;  as  there  are  some  modifications  of 

fracture  where  no  proper  differences  of  texture 

|4ire  perceptible. 
There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  fracture,  the 
lai^e  and  the  small ;  and  it  is  the  latter  which  is 
more  e8[)ecially  connected  with  the  texture  of  a 
i,  Etsn. 
■  I  Id  the  even  fracture,  the  sui'face  is  a  plane  of 
greater  or  less  extent ;  without,  or  with,  a  very 
slight  degT'ee  of  curvature. 


Uneven. 

When  one  plane  sui-foce  is  very  limited,  and 
succeeded  by  other  planes  variously  inclined,  the 
fracture  becomes  uneven,  and  the  angles  formed 
fay  the  meetings  of  these  planes,  produce  eleva- 
tions and  depressions.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  frac- 
ture minutely  uneven,  with  considerable  eleva- 
Hoas  and  depressions,  becomes  granular,  and 
may  thus  be  ranked  under  the  head  of  Texture. 


CONCUOIDAL. 

.'r'i  111  the  conclioidal  fracture,  one  of  the  sepa' 
■rated  surfaces  is  concave  and  the  other  convex. 
It  is  a)so  not  unusual  for  them  to  be  marked  hy 
curved  undulations  more  or  less  parallel,  or,  at 
least,  respecting,  with  greater  or  less  accuracy, 
one  centre. 

The  conchoidal  fracture  varies  in  the  d^ 
of  curvature,  or  in  the  depth  of  the  concavity.  It  ' 
also  varies  in  extent,  or  in  lateml  dimensions. 
Under  these  several  variations,  it  presents  a  great 
diversity  of  aspect. 

Occasionally,  two  distinct  concaviticB  occord 
the  one  of  a.  smaller  size  and  within  the  other. 

A  succession  of  minute  conchoidal  fracbires 
produces  an  undulating  surface ;  sometimes  far- 
ther becoming  splinteiy. 

The  three  preceding  fractures  may  be  unite* 
or  they  may  pass  into  each  other  in  various  ways. 
•They  may  also  be  united  with  one,  or  with  more 
than  one,  of  the  smaller  varieties  that  foUov. 
The  peculiar  aspects  sometimes  found  on  the 
Burfaces  of  these  large)'  fractures,  are  iqeutioDed  , 
under  the  subsequent  heads. 
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Splintery. 

This  fracture  is  constituted  by  minute  wedge- 
'■iormed  scales,  either  straight  or  curved,  and  ad- 
Veering-  by  their  thick  ends  to  the  mass.  As  the 
iktfain  edge  alone  is  visible,  and  as  it  is  often  traus- 
,  lucent,  the  appearance  is  sometimes  similar  to 

that  produced  by  mere  scales. 
t»       In  the  larger  splintery  fracture,  the  scales  are 
liflat,  or  cur\'ed,  and  of  considerable  breadth  in 
.^proportion  to  their  thickness.     This  fracture  oc. 
Ixnrs,  especially,  in  union  with  the  conchoidal. 

The  smaller,  when  the  splinters  are  very 
;  narrow,  may  be  attended  by  a  somewhat  fibrous 

aspect;  when  they  are  thick  and  shoit,  it  passes 
^to  the  granular ;  and  all  these  variations  may  be 
-  easily  expressed  by  compounding  the  terms. 

,.       Hackly. 

This  variety  of  fracture  is  rare  in  rocks,  and  is 
■^aracterized  -by  the  extreme  asperity  and  sharp- 
Dess  of  the  protrudiii^^  parts.  ']~he  transverse 
'fiiactuFe  of  loosely  aggregated  fibres  or  scales, 
iproduces  a  hackly  fracture.  It  occurs  in  some  of 
the  schistose  rocks. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  naiae  tiw 

grdtiular,  fibrous,  and  scaly,  fractures ;  as  they 
must  be  already  understood  from  the  description 
of  the  several  textures  to  which  they  belong,  and 
with  which  they  are  almost  synonymous. 


The  remaining  circumstances  by  which' 
are  characterized  are  of  a  miscellaneous  nature^ 
and  'do  not  contain   any    material  subordinate 
varieties. 


HARDNESS. 


The  range  of  hardness  in  rocks  extends  from 
that  of  quartz  to  that  of  chalk.  To  describe  the 
varioiB  intermediate  degrees  accurately,  is  in> 
possible,  nor  is  it  necessary.  A  sufficient  noti* 
of  most  of  them  may  be  conveyed,  partly  by  com- 
parison with  those  two  extremes,  nhich  must  be 
well  known  to  every  one,  and,  partly,  by  stating 
the  comparative  facility  with  which  such  Tock* 
yield  to  the  point  of  a  knife,  or  of  other  fjuniliar 
objects.    To  give  fire  with  steel,  is  an  inaccurate 
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4iest  of  hardness  ;  aa  it  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
gre on  the  form  of  the  fragments,  and,  often 
jdso,  occurs  in  rocks  otherwise  of  very  inferiw 
iiardness  ;  arising,  in  this  case,  from  the  ioter- 
mixture  of  quartz. 

FRANGIBILITY. 

The  degree  in  which  different  rocks  resist 
tbe  effect  of  a  blow,*  is  infinitely  various,  and 
Is  independent  of  their  liardness.  Thus,  Ijdian 
•tone  cannot  endure  the  slightest  blow  with- 
out breaking ;  whereas  potstone  is  difficultly 
broken  by  any  force.  Fortunately  no  technical 
phraseology  has  been  invented  to  express  these 
Tariations,  and  they  may  be  rendered  intelligible 
by  comparison  with  known  objects,  and  by  the 
use  of  common  language. 

It  must  be  recollected,  in  making  such  trials, 
diat  the  power  of  a  hammer  in  splitting  a  rock, 
or  in  detaching  a  fragment,  depends  more  on  its 
impulse  than  its  weight. 

It  must  also  be  recollected,  that  the  frangi- 
bility  of  rocks  varies  in  proportion  to  the  water 
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they  may  contain  ;  and  that,  when  fresh  from 
the  interior  of  a  mass,  they  are  often  exceedingly 
brittle,  but  become  tough  after  a  few  days  of 
exposure  to  the  air. 


It.- 


LUSTRE. 


Under    this   term    is  necessai-ily  compi 
■even  the  absence  of  all  lustre. 

TTie  highest  degree  of  lustre  found  in  roch^l 
is  the  plumb^inous  ;  which  occurs  in  some  W' 
gillaceous  schists:  it  is  a  term  easily  understood, 
from  the  familiar  nature  of  the  object  of  com- 
parison. Where  there  is  an  absence  of  ail  lustre, 
as  in  chalk,  the  appearance  is  called  dull,  o^ 
earthy.  The  intermediate  degrees,  as  fer  as  ft^i 
is  necessary  to  discriminate  them,  are  not  Teiyi 
numerous ;  although,  from  passing  into  eadn 
other,  they  are  not  very  definite.  As  the  techni- 
cal terms  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  are 
unintelligible  without  the  examples,  it  seems  more 
convenient  to  use  the  examples  themselves  in 
the  place  of  terms,  or  to  use  adjective  denomina- 
tious  derived  from  theee.    The  degrees  of  lustre 
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which  may  he  defined  in  this  way,  and  which 
«eem  sutlicient  for  use,  are,  the  plumbaginous, 
<tbe  silky,  the  resinoua,  the  vitreous,  the  flinty 
and  the  waxy.  The  four  firat  have  been  already 
used  by  mineralogists,  and  are  easily  understood 
from  the  very  definite  character  of  the  well 
known  objects  from  which  they  are  derived. 
TTie  lustre  of  common  flint  is  inferior  to  that  of 
glass,  and  is  a  convenient  point  of  comparison 
for  some  rocks.  The  lustre  of  wax  that  has 
been  melted,  is  still  inferior,  and  occurs  in  many 
nibstances.  When  broken,  it  olTers  another  con- 
Tcnient  object  of  comparison.  Intermediate,  or 
complicated  kinds  of  lustre,  are  easily  described 
by  the  joint  use  of  some  of  these  tei-ms. 

It  must  be  recollected,  in  estimating  the 
lustre  of  rocks,  that  it  is  frequently  complicated, 
or  modified  by  the  minute  surfaces  of  the  smaller 
varieties  of  frftclure. 

TRANSPARENCY. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  this  proper^ 
k  not  found  in  rocks,  although  it  occurs  in  some 
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minerals.    The  thin  edge  of  asphnter  smaei 
transmits  light  tn  a  slight  degree  ;  in  which  case 
it  is  called  translucent, 

ACTION  OF  ACIDS. 

The  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  fram  r 
by  the  action  of  dilute  nitrous  or  muriatic  acid* 
and  the  greater  or  leas  facility  witli  which  it  i» 
extricated,  sometimes  offer  convenient  methods 
of  discriminating  certain  varieties  of  limestone. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY, 
iir 

TTie  specific  gravity  of  rocks  must  be  ascer' 

tained   in  the  usual  manner,  and  ought  to  be 

stated  in  describing  a  rock,  where  the  weight  is 

to  be  mentioned ;    as  vague  comparative  terms 

convey  no  ideas  on  this  subject.     This  character 

is,  however,  of  httle  use  in  the  discrimination  of 

rocks. 

COLOUR. 

In  concluding  this  catalogue  of  the  obviouF 
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by  which  rocks  may  be  distingubdiecl, 
it  is  necessary  to  bestow  a  few  words  on  that  of 
colour,  since  it  has  often  been  made  a  ground  of 
distinction.  It  is,  however,  generally  aa  em- 
pirical, and,  fi-equently,  a  fallacious  criterion  of 
the  nature  of  a  rock.  In  the  case  of  raised 
rocks,  it  sometimes  facilitates  the  investigattoQ  of 
the  different  substances  which  enter  into  the 
oomposition  ;  but,  being  subject  to  vary,  it  fre- 
quently deceives,  by  its  changes  or  its  absence, 
those  who  have  heen  accustomed  to  rely  on  it. 
In  some  instances,  it  appears  to  have  misted 
many  observers  respecting  the  true  nature  of  a 
rock,  so  as  to  have  pi*oduced  much  confusion  ; 
its  obvious  nature  encouraging  a  careless  mode 
of  examination,  and  taking  off  the  attention 
from  the  more  obscure,  but  more  essential  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  the  distinction  consists. 
The  different  substances  ranged  under  the  term 
basalt,  and  the  occasional  confounding  of  tlie 
primary  and  secondary  sandstones,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  red  colour  of  both,  will  illustrate 
this  latter  remark.  Gneiss,  will  illustrate  the 
former ;  l>eing  often  confounded  with  micaceous 


achist,  wheu  the  felspar  is  white  so  a&  to  1 
taken  for  quartz. 


Circumstances  which  have  neither  constancjS; 
nor  precision,  can  have  no  value  as  distinctive 
characters.  The  colours  of  rocks,  therefore, 
must  only  be  considered  as  adventitious  and 
variable  features.  But,  as  constituting  a  portion) 
of  the  natural  history  of  these  substances,  audi 
beiug  often  very  conspicuous  and  ornamental, 
they  deserve  attention.  This  is  more  particu- 
larly the  case  where,  as  in  marble,  rocks  are 
used  for  the  purposes  of  ornament,  and  where 
the  very  species  (in  an  ceconomical  sense)  are  con- 
Btituted  by  modifications  of  colour. 

Hence,  in  the  following  catalogue  of  rockSri 
the  colours  are  enumerated  among  those  inferior 
distinctions  which  do  not  aspire  even  to  the 
rank  of  varieties.  But  as  language  has  no  terms 
by  which  to  convey  ideas  of  the  innumerable 
tints  by  which  the  pure  colours  are  modified^ 
this  enumeration  has  been  made  in  the  most 
general  manner  ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  -with 
very  httle  anxiety  to  render  it  complete.     It  isi 
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small  addition  to  the  evils  of  a  cumbrous 
!chnolo^  of  colouring,  that  its  iuefficacy  ia 
qual  to  its  defonnity. 

Except  iu  a  few  instances,  ai  in  the  jaspers, 
'&e  limestones,  and  serpentine,  the  colours  of 
:ks  are  rarely  pure,  or  decided.  The  etTect  of 
irilliancy,  whei-e  it  exists,  is  more  commonly  the 
result  of  gradation  or  contrast.  Broken  tints 
pretail ;  and,  among  them,  the  endless  modifica- 
■ttons  of  grey  are  the  most  abundant. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  dif- 
ferent colours  are  frequently  intermixed  in  rocks ; 
that  appearance  sometimes  occnrring  in  a  homo- 
geneous substance  ;  at  others,  depending  on  the 
different  tints  of  several  substances  variously 
BWiited  into  one  mass. 

P*  In  the  greater  number  of  rocks,  the  colours, 
under  all  their  variations,  have  been  found  to 
result  from  the  presence  of  iron  in  different  con- 
tHi«w.  ■'"' 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  KOCK.S 
WITH  A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  SIMPLE  MIKK- 
RALS    OF    WHICH    THEY    ARE    COMPOSEn. 


It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  kiio' 
ledg^  of  minerals  in  their  simple  state,  is  an  lii- 
diepensible  requisite  in  the  inTestigation  of  rocks. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  this  knowledge  stiould 
not  be  Hmited  to  mere  experience  respecting  iJie 
aspect  of  such  minerals  in  their  most  siiuj 
and  perfect  forms.  The  student  must  be  al 
to  recognize  them  by  their  essential  characttas, 
even  when  under  their  most  irregular  modifica- 
tions ;  often,  when  very  miuule,  or  when  intei'- 
mixed  and  confounded  with  others,  or  when 
obscured  by  unexperienced  variations  of  colour. 
It  is  true  that  the  number  of  minerals  enter- 
ing into  the,  composition  of  rocks,  is  so  small, 
that  a  very  limited  acquaintance  with  the  cata* 
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logue  would  answer  his  jjurposes  ;  were  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  acquire  that  accurate  knowledge 
of  a  few,  without  a  familiarity  with  those  general 
principles  of  distinction  which  would  equally 
enable  him  to  master  the  whole  of  his  subject. 
To  prove  the  necessity  of  this  knowledge,  it  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  Augit  rock  and  Hypera- 
diene  rock ;  hitherto  confounded  with  Green- 
atones,  for  want  of  attention  to  those  characters 
Iqr  which  the  minerals  whence  they  derive  their 
names  are  distinguished  from  Hornblende. 
Ev«i  now,  when  the  existence  of  these  rocks  has 
been  ascertained,  the  student  has  no  means  of 
recognizing  them  except  by  the  distinctive  cha- 
rters of  the  two  minerals  in  question.  In 
f  case  of  mixed  rocks,  indeed,  he  must  have 
icourse  to  his  mineralogical  knowledge ;  as  it 
i'*'onty  by  an  enumeration  of  the  ingredients 
that  it  is  possible  to  describe  them. 

Mineralogists  have  sometimes  divided  rocks 
into'  two  great  classes ;  the  simple  and  the  com- 
pound. According  to  the  geological  principles 
oA  which  the  present  arrangement  is  founded, 
sncfa  a  distinction  is  seldom  applicable,  as  already 
^dmwn,  to  any  purpose  but  that  of  denoting 
ju  2 
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varieties.  Even  there,  its  use  is  very  Itmited  i 
as,  itt  a  very  short  space,  or  in  a  mass  of  very 
ill  considerable  extent,  the  structure  may  be  both 
simple  and  compound.  It  Ihua  becomes  inca- 
pable  of  being  applied  even  to  the  speci[nei» 
in  a  cabinet;  much  less  is  it  fitted  to  form  tjie" 
basis  of  an  arrangement. 

There  are  however  a  few  poets,  such  as  lini 
stone,  characterized  by  an  absolute  simplicity  oC 
composition,  or  consisting  of  one  ackuowledged 
ipineral  species.  Others,  like  clay  slate,  present 
a  comparative  degree  of  simplicity ;  possessing 
an  uniform  composition,  and  having  been 
ranked,  although  not  very  properly,  among 
mineral  species.  The  frequent  deviations  of 
these  from  the  simple  standard,  serves  to  prove 
that  the  integrant  earths  are  rather  in  a  state  of 
mixture  than  in  that  combination  which  is  pro- 
bably essential  to  a  mineral  species.  If  Mine- 
ralogists have  frequently  enumerated  such  rocks 
in  their  catalogues  of  minerals,  the  practice, 
though  inaccurate,  is  attended  ^vith  some  con- 
venience ;  as,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  preferable  to 
err  by  excess  than  by  defect.  That  enumeration 
has,  however,  in  some  iastances,  been  unwai 
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^ly  extended  to  rocks  obviously  compounded, 
■Uch  as  bituminous  limestone,  shale,  and  chlorite 
■chist.  In  here  enumerating,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
Ae  following'  catalogue,  the  minerals  which 
■enter,  singlj'  or  jointly,  into  tlie  composition 
iif  rocks,  these  most  obviously  compounded  sub- 
stances have  been  omitted ;  but  the  list  is  ex- 
tended to  those  which  present,  at  least,  the 
ipearaoce  of  simplicity. 


In  the  catalogue  of  varieties  which  accom- 
lanies  each  principal  rock  in  the  Synopses,  it 
Pftas  been  attempted,  as  already  indicated,  to  se- 
■ate  those  of  which  the  characters  are  most 
constant,  from  those  which  seem  the  most  purely 
accidental,  and  which  derive  their  peculiarities 
1  containing  imbedded  minerals  that  are 
Ibreign  to  the  prevailing  composition  of  the 
If  this  distinction  cannot  be  rendered 
Tftry  precise  or  certain,  it  is  nevertheless  con- 
nient ;  and,  in  the  far  greater  number  of  in- 
nces,  well  founded.  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
component  minerals  which  here  follows,  the  dif- 
ferent substances  are,  in  the  same  way,  separated 
>  twodivisions  ;  the  one  containing  those  that 


"seem  properly  to  belong  to  the  conipositiou  of 
rocks,  and  the  other  comprising"  those  which 
appear  to  be  merely  incidental.  Such  miaenk-J 
substances  must,  in  these  cases,  be  considered  m 
being  accidentally  accumulated  in  particular 
places  in  those  rocks  which  are  their  natural 
repositories. 


Catalogue  of  the  Minerals  which  enter  into  thSM 
''■'  Composition  of  Rocks. 

INDURATED    CLAV.  fl 

This  is  a  substance  of  great  importance  i 
the  composition  of  rocks ;  forming  the  whole  of 
some,  and  a  principal  portion  of  many  others. 
The  chief  variations  which  it  presents  are  in 
the  degree  of  induration,  and  in  the  massive  or 
schistose  natiire  of  its  structure.  It  is  here  un- 
derstood to  comprise  the  softest  substances  found 
in  the  rocks  of  the  trap  femily,  and  the  hardest, 
which  constitutes  jasper  and  siliceous  schist. 


CLINKSTONE.      - 

This  Bubs^ce  forms  simple  rocks,  and  i 


also  an  ingredient  in  some  of  the  compounds  of 
the  £tmily  of  overlying  rocks,  to  which  it  appears 
|o  be  limited.  ,  .^ 


COMPACT    FELSPAR. 

This  mineral,  not  always  very  strongly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  former,  is  found  in  a  similar 
manner  ;  either  simple,  or  entering  into  a  great 
number  of  very  important  and  extensive  com- 
pound rocks.  It  prohably  possesses  some  variety 
of  composition  which  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. It  is  further  certain  that  it  differs  from 
crystallized,  or  common  felspar,  in  its  chemical 
nature;  the  specimens  hitherto  examined  having 
been  found  to  contain  soda  together  with  potash, 
when  common  felspar  contains  potash  alone. 
It  is  a  subject  yet  deserving  the  attention  of 
chemists,  to  enquire  whether,  instead  of  these 
alkalies,  lithion  may  not  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  some  of  the  minerals  in  question. 
Whenever  the  true  nature  of  compact  felspar 
shall  be  decidedly  ascertained,  it  would  conduce 
to  perspicuity  if  it  were  distinguished  by  some 
other  title. 


i 


QUARTZ. 

This  well  known  mineral  is  by  far  the  most 
important  in  the  composition  of  rocks  ;  entering 
into  a  ffreater  number  thatn  any  other,  and  form- 
ing a  considerable  proportion  of  most  of  those  in 
which  it  is  an  ingredient. 

FELSPAR.  I 

Two  varieties   of  felspar,  the  common   andP 
the  glassy,  are  found  in  many  of  the  compound 
rocks;    but  the  former  in  much  greater  abun- 
dance than  the  latter.     An  opaque  kind,  which 
sometimes  also  occurs,  appears  to  have  been  thi 
changed  by  an  incipient  decomposition, 


CARBONAT    OF    LIME. 

This  substance,  sometimes  pure,  but  mom 
commonly  in  a  slate  of  intimate  mixture  with 
other  eartljs,  is  so  well  known  as  the  basis  of 
limestone  that  it  requires  no  particular  notice. 
It  is  very  rarely  found  entering,  as  an  ingredient, 
into  mixed  roqks. 


Forms  an  important  and  conspicuous  ingi 


dient  in  a  large  class  of  compound  rocks,  chiefly 
bdonging  to  the  primary  division. 

CHLORITE,    (foliated). 

Tliis  is  less   common,    and  is  found  under 
nmilar  circumstances. 


Must  be  considered  as  a  rare  ingredient,  and 
is  limited  to  a  very  few  rocks. 

HORNBLENDE, 

Hornblende,  either  simple,  or  in  a  state  of 
mixture  with  other  minerals,  is  among  the  moat 
conspicuous  ingredients  of  rocks. 

actinolite; 
TTiia  mineral,  so  nearly  allied  to  the  preced- 
ing, is  found  in  some  of  the  same  situations,  but 
must  be  considered  as  a  rare  ingredient. 

AUGIT.       HYPERSTHENE.       DIALLAOB. 
TOURMALIN. 

These  minerals  are  limited  to  some  peculiar 
rocks,  and  the  three  latter,  in  particular,  must  be 
conndered  rare. 
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SERPENTINE. 

Mineralogical  writers  have  enumerated  thirf ' 
ill  their  ratalogues  of  min«^Is,  but  it  is  only 
known  as  forming  simple  masses  of  rock.  It  ^ 
does  not  enter  into  mixed  rocks  unless  witfil 
limestone:  supposing  the  conglomerates  to  beex--! 
eluded  from  this  term. 

STEATITE 

Is  not  a  common  ingredient,  and  is  nearfyJ 
limited  to  serpentine  and  limestone.    In  granilc 
it  rather  seems  accidental  than  essential. 

NOBLE   SERPENTINE 

Occurs  in  similar  situations  with  the  former^  I 
to  which  it  is  very  nearly  allied. 


lliis  is  found  only  in  Gypsum,  which  has  beeal 
here  enumerated  among  the  rocks. 

IRON. 

-,     This  metal  deserves  to  be  enumerated  among  ' 
the  constituents  of  rocks,  on  account  of  the  quan- 
tity in  which  it  sometimes  enters  into  their  com- 
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position,  and  the  effects  which  it  produces  in 
modifying  their  char^ters.  It  appears  to  tjivA 
iff,  at  least  four  distinct  assignable  states,  that  of 
the  peroxide^  the  protoxide,  the  carbcmat,  and 
that  combination  of  the  carbonat  with  water  which 
forms  rust. . 

BITUMEN. 

This  must  also  be  considered  as  a  constituent 
of  some  rpcks,  from  the  remarkable  character 
which  it  conununicates  where  it  is  found. 

PITCHSTONE 

Is  only  found  in  the  rocks  of  the  same  name. 

CHBRT. 

This  also  occurs  only  in  the  rock  which  is 
bere  designated  by  the  same  term.  The  Horn- 
stope  of  many  authors  is  compact  felspar. 


Catalogue  of  the  mt?ierals  which  are  occastonai^ 
imbedded  in  rocks,  so  as  sometimes  to  mod* 
the  characters  of  the  mixtures  in  whick  th^m 
are/ound. 


Garnet. 

Chrysoberyl. 

Olivin. 

Fluor  spar. 

Cyanite. 

Corundum. 

Finite. 

OxydulooB  iron. 

Spotlumeae. 

Pyrites. 

Chiastolite. 

ehromat  of  Iron. 

Staarotidc. 

Prehnite. 

Epidote. 

Andatusite. 

Mesotype. 

Apatite. 

ZJrcoD. 

Spheiie. 

Topaz. 

OxydeofTin. 

Beryl. 

Molybdena. 

In  this  list,  and  in  each  division,  the  minerals 
placed  towards  the  end,  become  gradually  so  rare, 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  modify  the  aspect 
of  the  rocks,  as  those  do  which  are  found  at  the 
b^inning.  Besides  these,  many  other  minerals 
also,  are  found  in  rocks  ;  generally  very  sparingly 
dispersed,  and  sometimes  occupying  short  veins 
rather  than  imbedded  in  the  general  composition. 
It  appeaired  preferable  to  enumerate  these  under 
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the  titles  of  the  several  rocks  which  are  their  na* 
tural  repositories ;  as  this  catalogue  might  other- 
wise have  been  so  extended  as  to  comprise  the 
greater  number  of  mineral  substances.  Those 
also  which  form  amygdaloidal  nodules,  vdll  be 
found  more  conveniently  enumerated  in  their  ap« 
propriate  places. 


•J 
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'Enumeration  op   the  seteral   rocks; 

ranged  under  the  different  minerals  ] 
which  enter  into  their  composition. 


I 


In  this  chapter,  the  several  minerals  enumerated 
in  the  preceding,  as  essential  to  the  composition 
of  rocks,  are  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
ranging under  them  all  the  rocks  in  nliich  such 
minerals  are  severally  found. 

This  enumeration  will  assist  the  student  in 
discovering  the  place  of  any  rock  of  which  the 
name  is  unknown  to  him.  It  being  already  pre- 
sumed that  he  is  able  to  distinguish  the  com- 
ponent minerals,  his  researches  among  the  &mi- 
lies  of  rocks  will  thus  be  limited  within  certain 
bounds ;  as,  the  presence  of  any  one  simple  sub- 
stance in  a  specimen,  will  direct  him  to  those  in 
which  alone  it  exists. 


I 
I 
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INDURATED   CLAT. 

t 

III  Claystones :  not  schistose.  Argillaceous  scliists. 

Some  Porphyry  and  Amyg-  Shales. 

daloid.  Limestones:  in  both 
Basalt  (of  some) :  when  dark  classes. 

and  hard. 

CLINKSTONE. 

As  a  simple  rod":   also  porphyritic  and  amygdaloidal. 

COMPACT    FELSPAR. 

Simple,  both  in  the  primary  and  secondary  classes. 

In  Gneiss.  In  Greenstones. 

Porphyries.  Augit  rock.  ' 

Amygdaloids.  Hypersthene  rock. 

Syenites.  Granite:  rarely. 

QUARTZ. 

In  Quartz  rock.  In  Arg^Iaceous  schist. 

Granite.  Sandstones,     in     both 

GneicKsu  classes. 

Micaceous  schist.  Porphyries. 

Chlorite  si^hist.  Syenites    and     Grien-* 

Talcose  schist.  stones:  rarely. 

FELSPAR. 

In  Granite.  In  Hornblendes  schist. 

Gneiss.  Actinolite  schist. 

Chlorite  schist.  Quarts  rock.    '-  ' 
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In  Primary  sandstone.  In  Syenites. 

Lowest  (red)  sandstone :        Porphyries. 

rarely*  Porphyritic  pitchstdn^; 

Greenstones. 

CARBONAT  OF  UME. 

In  Limestones :    in    both  In  Sandstones :     in    hotb 
classes.  classes. 

Micaceous  schist  and         Amygdaloids  : 
gneiss :  rarely.  imbedded. 

MICA. 

In  Chranife.  In  Limestone^    primary  i 

Gneiss.  rarely. 

Micaceous  schist..  Claystones  and  Green*' 

Quartz  rock*  stones :  rarely. 

Sandstones :  Syenite :  rarely. 

occasionally.  Porphyries. 
Shale:  occasionally. 

CHLORITE    (foliated.) 

In  the  Chlorite  schists.  In     some      actinolite 
Gneiss;  some  anomalous  schists. 

varieties.  In    some  argillaceow 
Granite :  in  the  same  cir-  schists, 

cumstances. 

TALC. 

la  Talcose  schist.  In  Serpentine. 

IVimary     limestone  :  Granite :  rarely, 

rarely. 
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HORNBLENDE. 

la  Granite.  lo  Serpentine ;  rarely. 

Gneiss.  .    .Syenite. 
Hornblende  schist.  Greenstone. 

Micaceous  schist ;  rarely.         Basalt. 
Argillaceous     schist;  Porphyries.     .    . 

rarely.  Chlorite  and'actinplife 

Primary    Limestone;  schists;    some'va- 

rarely.  rieties. 

ACTINOLITE. 

In  Actinolite  schist.       In  Gneiss  and  granite :  rarely. 

AUGIT. 

In  Augit  rock.  Some  varieties  of  Syenite. 


HTPERSTHENE. 

In  Hypersthene  rock. 


DIALLAOB.  li 


•x  > 

^ 


In  Serpentine.    In  Diallage  rock  and  Smaragdite  rock* 

tourmalin:  and  schorl. 

In  Schorl  rock  (Granite  ?)        In  Micaceous  schist  and 

Gneiss :  rarely, 

SERPENTINE  :   COMMON  AND  NOBLE. 

In  Serpentine.  In  some  limestones. 

N 


*^  ..V 
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8TBATITE. 


In  Serpenlme.  In  Limestone* 

Granite:  rarely. 


BITUMEN* 


In  Shale.  In  Marie  slate* 

Limestone:  primary  and 
secondary. 


PITCHSTONE. 


In  Pitchstone ;  pearlstone ;  porphyritic  pitcfaslone. 

•  ■  .      • 

<  CHERT. 

In  Chert:  only. 

It  IS  obvious,  that  as  the  conglomerates  par-* 
take  of  the  different  natures  of  the  rocks  of  which 
dMy  are  formed,  their  constituent  parts  muit  be 
aepantely  investigated^ 


•J  ■. 


Remarks  on  the  associations  and  traksi- 
tions  wuich  occur  in  nature  between 
8evekal  different  species,  or  families, 

OF    ROCKS. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  general 
characters  of  the  fatnihes  of  rocks,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  ensuing  chapter,  it  is  necessary  to 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  circumstance 
'■■■which  is  a  frequent  source  of  uncertainty  in 
attempting  to  assign  the  names  to  the  indfvidaals, 
or  Tarietles,  ranked  under  Ihem.  It  has  equally 
been  a  sburce  of  ditliculty  in  arranging  these  in 
Ae  several  synopses,  and  has  led  to  the  inevitable 
repetition  of  many  of  them  under  different  titles. 
The  circumstance  in  question,  is  the  tran- 
sition, which,  in  the  mixed  or  compound  roeks, 
in  particular,  so  often  occurs,  not  only  betwe«i 
the  several  varieties  of  each  family,  but  even  be- 
tween the  families  themselves ;  in  consequence 
N  2 


of  the  gradual    variation  of  character,    of  eTse 
of  the  ultimate  Ipsa  of  one,  or  morer  of  the  in- 
gredients which  constitute  the  dislinction.     The 
instance  of  gneiss,  which,  in  losin*!:  its  felspar, 
l>ecomes  micaceous  schist,  and  of  shale,    which,  '^J 
by  an  increase  of  its  hardness,  becomes  siliceous  ' 
schist,  will  explain  the  nature  of  these  transitions  1 
among  the  famibes  of  rocks. 


]^..  Where  the  transition  is  thus  completed,  as  in 
these  two  instances,  there  is  no  longer  any  diffi- 
culty ;   as  the  specimen  can  be  refen-ed  to  its 

.proper  place.  But,  in  the  gTadual  change  of 
character  which  precedes  the  perfect  transition, 
it  becomes  often  impossible  to  determine  where 
such  a  rock  should  be  placed  ;  unless  when  de- 
cided geological  evidence  can  be  obtained,  to 
confirm  that  which  remained  doubtful  from  its 
mineral  characters. 

This  dilHcuIty,  however,  is  a  part  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  subject ;  since  no  arrangement 
can  pretend  to  define  and  separate  those  objecb 
which  the  hand  of  nature  has  neither  defined  nor 
separated. 
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As  these  transitions  thus  constitute  an  iiO' 
portant  part  of  the  natural  history  of  rocks,  and, 
more  especially,  of  that  branch  of  geological 
^ience  to  which  the  remarks  in  this  work  are 
limited,  it  will  be  usf>fnl  to  place  in  a  brief 
and  comprehensive  statement,  the  several  rocks 
among  uliich  they  are  most  frequent,  although 
these  circumstances  are  necessarily  noticed  in  the 
preliminary  remarks  to  each  family.  The  learner 
will  thus  the  more  readily  know  where  he  may 
expect  to  find  these  uncertainties,  and  cease  to 
suspect  his  own  want  of  accuracy  and  discern- 
ment, where  neither  care  nor  acuteness  can  avail 
him. 

It  will  also  be  found,  that  this  gradation  of 
character  among  the  families  of  rocks,  occurs, 
especially,  in  those  eases  where  a  prevailing  as- 
pociation,  either  of  sequence  or  of  alternation, 
exists  among  certain  kinds,  whether  of  stratified 
or  unstratified  sidjstances. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  also  proper  to  give  a 
general  view  of  these  prevailing  associations  :  a 
yiew  otherwise  necessary,  as  these  affinities  also, 
constitute  an  interesting  part  of  the  natural  hia- 
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tory  of  rocks.  That  sketch  must,  however,  He 
brief;  as  an  attempt  to  make  it  full,  would  ea- 
croach  on  that  which  is  the  more  especial  province 
of  a  system  of  geology,  and  is  partly  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  remarks  which  precede  the 
Synopsis  of  each  family. 


Gmnite,  as  remarked  in  another  place,  ii 
found  in  contact  with  all  the  primary  strata 
and,  in  some  of  these  cases,  a  gradation  ofcharaiy 
ter  is  to  be  seen  at  the  place  of  junction. 

In  the  instance  of  gneiss,  so  accurately  re- 
sembling that  rock  in  composition,  this  gradatioii 
is  perfect ;  and  thus,  the  strata  of  gneiss  are  t^n, 
when  in  contact  with  granite,  not  to  be  distin- 
gutshed  from  it. 

Where  granite  is  in  contact  with  mici 
schist,  this  substance  also  often  loses  its  character 
fora  short  space,  by  the  acquisition  of  felspar :  but 
as  the  resulting  compound  is  gneiss,  the  transitiOD, 
in  this  case,  lakes  place  through  the  medium  of 
that  rock.  In  this  instance,  Geolt^ists  have 
ofteo  imagined  the  whole  series  to  conBtst  of 
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f^KUB,  when  a  more  accurate  examination  would 
liave  discovered  its  true  nature. 

In  tbe  contact  of  granite  with  quartz  rock,  the 
^tter  Boraetimes  a-ssumes  a  highly  cr}'stalline 
aspect;  and  where  the  quartz  rock  contains  fel- 
«ipar,  it  thus  becomes  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  two,  or  a  perfect  gradation  of  character  is 
found. 

When  granite  is  immediately  followed  by 
iiornblende  schist,  it  happens,  in  the  same  man- 
oer,  Uiat  the  character  of  the  tatter  becomes  more 
decidedly  granitic:  it  may  more pi-operly,  indeed, 
-besaid  to  become  gneiss;  and,  as  the  granite,  in 
•these  cases,  always  contains  hornblende,  the  same 
traDsition  takes  place  here  as  in  the  contact  of 
-fpranite  with  other  varieties  of  gneiss. 

The  differences  in  the  characters  of  granite 
,«nd  argillaceous  schist  are  so  great,  that  no  real 
"(transition  can  exist  between  them.  Yet,  where 
Jtiiey  have  been  found  in  contact,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  tbe  schist  was  intermingled  both  with 
)4|uartz  and  with  felspar,  so  as  to  lose  its  peculiar 
-?ebaracter  and  pass  into  a  variety  of  gneiss  enume- 
ivated  in  the  synopsis  of  that  rock. 
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Itis  uuDecessary  to  describe  the  transitions  tZ' 

granite  into  the  porphyries,  greenstones,  and 
basalts  of  the  seronilary  uitstratified  rocks;  t 
these  are  the  consequences  of  affinity,  not  of  con* 
tact,  and  are  fully  detailed  elsewhere. 


Among  the  stratified  rocks,  one  of  then 
prevailing  associations  is  that  of  gneiss  with  bon 
blende  schist.     Between  these  two  substance! 
the  gradation  is  so  ft'equent,  and  often  so  perfect^- ' 
that  numerous  examples  are  perpetually  occur- 
ring, which  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  re-. 
ferred  to  either. 

The  association  of  gneiss  with  micaceous 
schist  is  also  very  common ;  and  in  this  case, 
when  the  felspar,  or  the  hornblende,  of  the  for- 
mer, becomes  very  scanty,  the  rock,  although,  in 
a  rigid  sense,  still  appertaining  to  gneiss,  caDnot, 
without  great  care,  be  distinguished  from  mica- 
ceous schist. 

In  Scotland,  at  least,  the  association  of  gneis 
and  quartz  rock  is  more  common  than  the  pre- 
ceding; and  the  gradation  here,  is  not  only  fre^ 
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fjnent  and  perfect,  but  is  effected  with  great  feci* 
Jity  by  the  loss,  either  of  the  mica,  or  of  the  fel- 
spar, or  of  both. 

Of  a  gradation  bettveen  gneiss  and  primary 
•andstone,  the  island  of  Sky  affords  a  very  per- 
■fect  example:  and  it  is  a  highly  interesting  in- 
stance, as  the  latter  is,  in  a  gi'eat  degree,  a  rock  of 
decidedly  mechanical  structure.  The  process 
by  which  the  change  is  effected,  is  Ihe  gradual 
■Mbstitntion,  first  of  chlorite  schist,and  ultimfitely 

mica,  for  the  ai^illaceous  schist  which  alter- 
^latea  with  the  layers  of  sandstone ;  which,  at  the 
'mnie  time,  become  gradually  thinner,  more  in- 
fdefinite,  and  more  perfectly  cystalline.  The  two 
Tocksare,  in  other  places,  often  associated  in  fre- 
■queut  alternation. 

The  gradation  above-mentioned,  includes 
of  gneiss  into  chlorite  schist;  which  also 
Wiccurs  in  other  situations,  producing  interme- 
diate varieties  that  are  enumerated  in  their  proper 
■places. 

A  gradation  between  gneiss  and  argillaceous 
^hist,  is  not  uncommon  in  Scotland;  and,  as 
teight  be  expected,  this  change  takes  place  where 
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the  two  rocks  are  found,  as  is  not  uncoD 
in  alternation.     Tlie  variety  of  gneiss  thus  ] 
duced,  is  described  in  its  proper  place. 


Independently  of  the  association  which  mia 
ceons  schist  forms  with  gneiss,  it  is  intermix* 
with,  and  passes,  by  similarly  easy  gradatia 
into  the  following  rocks. 

.„With  quartz  rock  itia  so  frequently  asaociata 
and  in  beds  so  thin,  that  the  two  cannot  be  d 
tinguished  in  the  general  descriptions  of  a  tract  a 
country.  As  the  ingredients  of  one  of  the  1 
ing  varieties  of  quartz  rock,  are  the  same  as  t 
which  constitute  the  essential  character  of  mica- 
ceous schist,  it  requires  only  a  change  of  propor- 
tion to  convert  the  former  into  the  latter,  or  the 
reverse ;  and  that  change  is  of  such  frequent  oc- 
currence, as  to  produce  endless  examples  wlie 
neither  term  is  more  applicable  than  the  other,  y 

Where  talcose  schist  occurs  in  union  with  ' 
micaceous  schist,  as  it  sometimes  does,  there  is 
frequently  an  indefinite  tranaitioti   between  the 
tHo ;  the  mica,  either  supereeding  the  talc  in  the 
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com^eund,  or  else  the  one  mineral  ]T9W*itTg  into 
the  other. 

The  passage  from  micaceous  sciiist  to  chlorite 
cehist  is  efiecled  with  equal  facility;  as  the  con* 
stituent  minerals  of  both  are  so  nearly  allied :  and 
that  passage  is  no  less  common  than  is  the  assoct^ 
;tion  between  these  two  rocks. 

It  is  more  rare  to  observe  transitions  between 
micaceous  and  argillaceous  schists,  ^"et  they 
occur  in  several  parts  of  Scotland,  both  between 
the  fine  and  the  coarse  varieties,  respectively,  of 
each  rock.  But  the  association  in  position  be- 
tween the  two,  is  much  more  frequent  than  the 
transition;  as  it  is  most  usual  for  them  to  be 
separated  by  a  definite  boundary. 

Instances  of  a  decided  transition  between 
micaceous  schist  and  hornblende  schist,  are  rare, 
when  compared  to  those  that  have  been  described 
above.  They  occur  in  those  cases  where  mica- 
IU8 schist  is  found  to  contain  hornblende;  and 
the  two  rocks  are  not  unfrequently  united  in  al- 
ternation, without  any  absolute  transition. 


■labo' 
Bceoi 
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Besides  the  common  association  of  quai 
rock  above  mentioned,  it  is  frequently  found 
alternating  with  the  primary  sandstone.  The 
facility  with  which  two  rocks,  so  nearly  allied, 
may  pass  into  each  other,  is  snch  as  to  render  It 
almost  supeilluous  to  say  that  the  transition  is  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

Although  quartz  rock  is,  in  many  of  the 
Scottish  isles,  found  alternating  with  argillaceous 
schist,  the  differences  of  character  are  so  great, 
that  a  transition  could  scarcely  be  expected.  Yet 
it  takes  place  with  great  facility  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  coarser  varieties  of  lioth  rocks. 
The  former  first  acquires  fragments  of  scliist,  or 
else  the  quartz  becomes  intermixed  with  schistose 
clay,  which,  gradually  predominating,  that  mine- 
ral is  at  length  excluded.  A  minutely  laminar 
intermixture  of  the  two  is  also  occasionally  found, 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  constitute  an  impeH 
transition. 
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Hornblende  schist,  independently  of  its  tran- 
Htions  formerly  noticed,  is  also  found,  in  some 
situations,  to  pass  into  clay  slate,  or  fine  ai^lla- 
ceous  schist;  although  I  have  not  observed  any 
instance  of  a  decided  alternation  or  association  of 
distinct  beds  of  those  two  rocks.  In  this  case, 
the  change  from  the  hornblende  intothe schistose 
clay  of  slate,  seems  to  be  effected  very  gradually, 
and  with  great  facility.  An  example  of  this  na- 
ture occurs  in  Rossshire.  As  a  converse  to  this 
case,  it  may  also  be  stated,  that  argillaceous  schist 
sometimes  becomes  partially,  but  gradually  also, 
converted  into  hornblende  schist  when  in  the 
vicinity  of  granite  or  of  the  trap  rocks. 

In  some  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland, 
ttere  is  an  alternation  between  chlorite  schist  and 
hornblende  schist,  of  a  very  remarkable  nature, 
and  accompanied,  also,  by  other  strata,  such  as 
quartz  rock  and  micaceous  schist.  In  some  parts 
of  this  series,  there  is  an  imperfect  gradation  be- 
tween the  two  former  rocks  ;  produced  by  an  in- 
termixture of  hornblende  in  the  chlorite  schist, 
at  length  predominating  so  far  as  to  exclude  it. 
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i> .  With  respect  to  the  ai^naceoas  schists,  il  a 
^-  4tiily  necessary  to  mention  two  more  of  the  aaso- 
ciations  and  transitions  which  they  display.  The 
iiner  kinds  sometimes  pa^  into  chlorite  schist 
where  they  occur  in  company  with  that  rock. 
The  coarser  often  alternate  with  the  primarj' 
sandstone ;  and  they  pass  into  it  by  a  g^xidual  in- 
crease of  the  quartz,  and  a  loss  of  the  clay,  in 
their  composition. 

The  last  transitions  in  the  primary  class  that 
remain  to  be  noticed,  are  those  of  serpentine. 
This  rock  is  occasionally  associated  with  bom* 
blende  schist,  in  which  case  it  sometimes  passes 
into  that  rock  by  an  imperceptible  gradation. 
It  seems  also,  in  some  rare  instances,  to  pass 
into  the  basalt  or  greenstone  of  the  overlying 
family  ;  a  transition  which,  perhaps,  would  ha¥e 
been  more  properly  described  in  the  secondary 
class. 


The  very  limited  number  of  the  rocks  thai 
belong  to  the  secondary  class,  leaves  but  little  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  the  transitions  which  occuT; 
among  them. 
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Id  the  stratified  rocks,  as  the  sandatoiies,  botfi 
nred,  &Dd  white,  are  found  alternating  with  the 
shales,  so  they  pass  into  them  by  gradations 
similar  to  those  which  occur  hetween  the  primary 
sandstone  and  the  argillaceous  schist  which  so 
often  accompanies  that  rock. 

In  the  same  way,  the  beds  of  secondaiy  lime- 
stone that  are  interstratified  with  shales,  some- 
times become  so  overcharged  with  argillaceous 
'and  siliceous  earths,  as  to  produce  impure  com- 
pounds scarcely  differing  from  the  accompanying 
shales  that  are  in  a  similar  manner  intermixed 
'with  calcareous  matter. 

•  The  transitions  which  are  to  be  observed 
long  the  multifarious  unstrati6ed  rocks  of  this 
iclass,  donot  require  notice  here:  they  must  he 
considered  as  variations  of  structure  and  compo- 
>«ition  in  a  single  tamily,  throughout  which  a 
complete  system  of  gradation  exists  in  every  part. 
Those  associations  and  transitions  which  are 
often  very  remarkable  among  some  of  tbe  most 
important  and  extensive  varieties  of  the  secon- 
^ry  strata,  are  not  subjects  for  notice  in  this 
place.    They  belong  to  geological  systems,  or  to 
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topographic  geology,  and  not  to  the  proper  his* 
tory  of  mere  rocks,  M^hich  is  alone  the  subject  oi 
the  present  enquiry. 


There  is  not  much  to  remark  respecting  the 
ooccuiional  rocks.  As  the  jaspers  appear  to  be 
derived  from  claystones,  or  from  common  clay, 
or  from  argillaceous  sandstones,  the  siliceew 
schists  from  argillaceous  schist  and  shale,  and 
the  cherts  frt>m  limestone  and  from  calcareous 
sandstones,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  how,  fitnb 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  origin,  thqc 
must  necessarily  graduate  into  the  various  rocks 
to  which  they  owe  their  origin.. 


flTNOPTlCAL  VIEW  OF  THE  GENERAL  CHARAC- 
TERS OF  TIIK  FAMILIES  OF  ROCKS  CONTAINED 
IS(  THE  PRESENT  ARRANGEMENT. 


las  already  been  remarked,  that,  according  to 
geolog-icai  arrangement  here  adopted,  where 
-many  distinct  mineral  compounds  must  some- 
times be  arraiiy;ed  under  one  general  title,  no 
Condensed  descriptions  or  definitions  of  the  fami- 
lies can  be  given.  Such  descriptions  can  only 
be  expected  in  the  catalogue  of  varieties;  the 
.J^aracters  of  the  family  being,  in  fact,  contained 
in  the  preliminary  remarks  by  which  each  of 
"Vbeae  is  preceded. 

But  as,  in  some  cases,  a  certain  general  mine- 
ralogica!  character  will  be  fouud  to  pervade  the 
whole  family,  it  has  been  judged  expedient  to 
bring  these  into  one  condensed  view,  as  far  as 
was  practicable,  addingto  them  an  abstract  of  such 


other  circumstances  as  M-ere  admissible  ilf 
so  brief.  As  the  object  of  this  sketch  is  to  facili- 
tate tlie  i-esearches  of  the  student  respecting  the 
name  or  place  of  a  specimen,  1  have  been  little 
scrupulous  about  the  nature  of  the  characteis 
selected,  provided  they  conduceilto  the  main  end, 
utility.  Mineral  and  geological  characters,  nega- 
tive distinctions,  and  empirical  marks,  are  there- 
fore indiscriminately  used;  that,  in  consulting 
this  abstract,  the  reader  may  be  enabled,  in  some 
degree,  to  limit  his  search  through  the  several 
Synopses  among  which  his  specimen  will  some- 
where be  found  more  accurately  described.  To- 
wards accomplishing  this  object,  additional  aasia- 
tance  is  afibrded  by  the  arrangement  in  the 
eleventh  chapter.  No  expedient  ought  to  be 
despised  if  it  serves  to  dimiuish  the  labour  and 
remove  the  doubis  by  which  a  beginner  is  so  often 
disgusted  in  the  commencement  of  his  career.  If 
it  has  been  sometimes  found  necessary  to  repeat 
these  general  charactera  in  the  preliminary  i 
marks  to  the  diflereut  synopses,  the  present  c 
lective  view  of  them  was  not  the  less  requisite.. d 
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PRIMARY  CLASS. 

GRANITE. 

This  rock  necessarily  contains  two  or  more  of 
ihe  following  minerals,  quai-tz,  felspar,  mica,  and 
hornblende,  but  does  not  exclude  otbers.  These 
are  ag^egated  by  a  confused  crystallization  ; 
and,  by  the  marks  of  mutual  interference  thence 
resulting',  this  rock  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
coarse  sandstones,  or  conglomei-ates,  composed 
of  similar  ingredients  ;  some  indications  of  pre- 
tIous  attrition  and  mechanical  agglutination 
being  visible  in  these. 

Some  varieties  of  granite  may  be  confounded 
with  other  substances  in  the  secondary  family  of 
overlying  rocks ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  geolo- 
gical position  must  be  resorted  to ;  the  rocks  ap- 
pertaining to  granite  being  inferior  to  every  rock 
Which  they  accompany,  (when  in  the  mass,]  and 
the  others  being  superior,  if  not  precisely  at  the 
point  examined,  yet  in  some  part  of  their  position 

SERPENTIME. 

It  is  seldom  ditlicuh  to  rec(^ize  this  rock, 
o  2 


The  variety  of  lively  or  peculiar  colours  which  i? 
presents,  generally  affords  a  good  empirical  cha- 
racter. It  is  commonly  simple  ;  with  an  uniform 
fracture,  imperfectly  conclioidal  and  splintery; 
but  some  varieties  have  an  indistinct  granular 
fracture,  and  others  are  even  formed  of  small 
lamellar  concretions.  'l"he  broken  surface  is  al- 
most always  dull  and  earthy  ;  but  it  frequently 
contains  natural  irregular  joints,  with  polished 
surfaces  having  an  unctuous  aspect  and  feel.  The 
hardness  is  so  various  as  to  afford  no  cUstinctiou  ; 
as  it  sometimes  resists  the  knife,  when,  at  others, 
it  can  be  scratched  with  great  ease.  The  fre- 
quent presence  of  steatite,  asbestos,  and  talc, 
forms  an  empirical  mark  which  may  also  be  \ 
use  to  b^inners.    Moreover,  it  is  not  strati6< 
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Is  composed  principally  of  the  same  ioi 
dients  as  granite,  under  the  same  license ;  but 
there  are  some  varieties  in  which  clay  slate,  and 
chlorite  slate  form  constituent  parts.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  gi-anite  by  a  parallel  position 
which  perradea  the  mica,  most  generally ;  or  the 
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pnbientleTwTiere  that  is  not  present ;  or 
case,  by  a  foliated  appearance  which  is  often  at- 
tended by  a  greater  or  less  decree  of  fissility.  It 
may  pass  into  yranite,  or  into  other  rocks,  as  for- 
merly remarked,  and  thus  becomes  undefinable.  ' 

MICAC'EOirS    SCHIST. 

In  this  rock,  mica  and  quartz  form  the  essen- 
tial ingredients,  bnt  the  presence  of  g;arnets  or 
other  occasional  minerals  is  not  excluded.  The 
mica  is  invariably  parallel,  at  least  to  the  plane  of 
tlie  bed,  as  in  gneiss  ;  whether  tliat  be  straight  or 
cmred,  or  else  to  the  planes  of  (he  contorsions, 
where  these  exist;  and  the  rock  is  similarly 
foliated,  and  occasionally  schistose.  The  varieties 
of  gneiss  which  might  be  confounded  with  it, 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  felspar, 
vhich  is  essential  to  that  rock ;  and  nhen  this 
mineral  is  difficnlt  fo  distinguish  in  the  fracture, 
it  may  be  recognized  by  the  white  powdery  ap- 
pearance of  the  weathered  surfaces.  According 
to  this  description,  micaceous  schist  might  also 
be  confounded  with  some  varieties  of  schistose 
sandstone,  of  tLe  secondary  class  ;  but  the  loose 


arenaceous  texture  of  the  quartzose  lamina  in 
this,  generaliy  presents  a  perfect  distinction,  in- 
dependently of  the  g-eological  position.  As  mi- 
caceous schist  often  passes  into  quartz  rock,  it  is 
particularly  indefinite  with  reg-ard  to  that  sub- 
stance. The  other  cases  in  which  it  may  lose  its 
distinct  characters  will  be  found  in  the  twelfth 
chapter. 

CHLORITE    SCHIST. 

The  presence  of  chlorite,  or,  to  a  beginner, 
the  green  colour  of  that  which  would  otherwise 
pass  for  mica,  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  rock, 
which,  however,  passes  by  an  apparently  indefi- 
nite transition^  into  micaceous  schist,  and  into 
other  rocks,  as  already  noticed. 

TALCOSE   SCHIST. 

This,  rare  rock,  is  also  dintinguisfaable  by  the 
known  properties  of  the  mineral  whence  it  de- 
rires  its  natoe.  Like  the  former,  its  analc^  to 
micaceous  schist  in  the  other  geneia)  characters, 
is  perfect. 
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nOHNBLENDE    SCHIST. 

1  this  verj'  common  rock,  hornblende  aloneY 
[  or  hornblende  and  felspar,  form  the  necessary  in- 
gredients. The  structure  is  not  always,  or  neces- 
sarily, schistose ;  and  it  cannot  be  confounded 
with  any  other  substance,  excepting  as  it  presents 
the  transitions  into  gneiss,  formerly  described. 

ACTINOLITE    SCHIST 

Is  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  former  in 
structure ;  but  it  is  rare,  and  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  that ;  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  essential 
mineral  is  distinguishable  from  hornblende. 


QUA.RTZ   ROCK. 


1^;.:., 

^P  *     This  consists,  either  of  pure  quartz,  compact^ 

H  or  imperfectly    granular;    or  it    is  a  compact 

^    granular  compound  of  quartz  and  felspar,  or  of 

quartz  and  mica,  subject  to  other  accidents  ^vhich 

must  be  sought  in  the  table  of  varieties.     The 

obviously  re-united  structure  even  of  the  most 

_     compact  kinds,  bother  with  the  marks  of  strati* 

■   BcatioD,  prevent  the  compounds  of  quartz  and 
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felspar  from  being  confounded  witli  granite,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  at  the  points  of  junction  with  that 
rock.  From  certain  varieties  of  micaceous 
schist,  it  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  predo* 
minance  of  the  quartz  ;  the  limits  of  the  two,  as 
already  remarked,  being  evanescent.  If,  when 
loose  in  texture,  it  is  in  danger  of  being  coOf^ 
founded  with  secondary  sandstone,  recourse  niii 
be  had  to  the  geological  connections. 

PRIHARV  (R£d)  sandstone. 

All  the  varieties  of  this  rock  are  not  red,  s 
though  that  is  a  prevailing  character.  It  is  ti 
generally  a  granular  aggregnte  of  quartz,  or  c 
quartz  and  red  clay,  or  of  quartz  and  felspar :  rt'' 
may  also  contain  fragments  of  quartz,  or  of  cer- 
tain rocks.  Its  chief  distinction  from  the  red 
sandstone  of  the  secondary  claes,  consists  in  its 
superior  compactness,  and  in  the  prevailing  in- 
termixture of  a  continuous  crj'Stalline  with  there* 
united,  or  arenaceous,  structure.  It  will,  how- 
ever, always  be  necessary  for  the  student  to  have 
recourse  to  the  geological  position.  It  cannot  be 
confonnded  with  granite,  if   as  in  the  case  ' 


quartz  rock,  attention  be  paid  to  the  structure. 
Into  this  latttr  rock  it  passes  not  unfrequently,  as 
already  remarked  ;  into  gneiss,  very  rarely;  and 
tints  its  characters  may  become  doubtful. 

ARGILLACEOUS  SCHIST. 

All  the  varieties  of  this  rock,  however  dissi- 
milar they  may  appear  in  a  general  view,  agree  in 
containing  stony,  or  indurated  clay,  either  alone, 
or  as  the  cement  of  sand,  or  of  fragments  of 
various  kinds.  Most  of  the  varieties  are  more  or 
less  perfectly  schistose  in  the  structure.  If,  ac- 
cording to  (his  description,  it  is  ever  in  danger  of 
being  confounded  with  the  claystones  of  the  over- 
lying family,  and  there  is  no  schistose  structure 
present  by  wliich  to  distinguish  it,  recourse  must 
be  had,  either  to  the  stratified  disposition,  or  to 
the  geological  connections. 

It  may,  in  some  cases,  be  confounded  with 
the  harder  shales  of  the  secondary  class ;  and, 
against  this,  there  is  no  remedy  but  an  examioa- 
tioQ  of  the  geological  position. 
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,j.  LIMESTONE    (pRIMART). 

A  g«>ieral,and,  commonly,  an  active  efTervi 
cence  on  the  application  of  dilute  aitroua  or 
muriatic  aci(!s,  is  the  well  known  test  of  lime* 
stone;  but  the  student  must  recollect,  that  the 
very  compact,  or  impure,  varieties,  do  not  ain-ai 
effervesce  freely  unless  they  are  powdered 
bruised.  It  may  often  be  necessary  to  haver&- 
course  to  the  geological  position  to  distinguish  the 
primary  from  the  secondary  limestones;  but  those 
varieties  which  contain  mica,  hornblende,  or 
other  minerals  intermixed,  may  with  safety  bftl 
referred  to  the  'primary  class. 


re-™ 


COMPACT    FELSPAR. 


This  rock  is  simple,  and  of  various  colouri^' 
green,  brown  red,  pale  grey,  white,  dark  grey, 
purple  brown,  black  >  The  fracture  is  compact, 
uniting  the  small  splintery  with  the  flat,  or  im^ 
"perfectly  conchoidal.  It  is  lees  hard  than  quartz, 
but  resists  ordinary  steel.  It  generally  possesMs 
a  peculiar  aspect  on  the  surface,  resembling  that 
of  wax,  which  is  highly  characteristic ;  and,  it 
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nay  assist  a  be^nner  to  say,  that,  except  in  hard- 
ness and  in  refusing  to  eflFervesce  with  acids,  it 
very  strongly  resembles  in  external  characters 
many  of  the  compact  and  smooth  varieties  of 
Jimestone.  mi. 


SECONDARY  CLASS.  ,.u 

LOWEST  (red)  sandstone. 

This  is  generally,  but  not  necessarily,  red  of 
▼arious  hues;  being  often  grey,  seldom  white. 
It  consists,  when  most  simple,  of  sand  and  red  or 
grey,  day,  seldom  very  firmly  united,  and  except 
In  a  very  few  rare  cases,  never  possessing  that 

.general  crystalline  compactness  which  is  often  so 
remarkable  in  the  primary  rock  of  the  same 
name.    In  addition  to  those  two,  almost  essential, 

'  ingredients,  it  may  contain  the  sand  of  felspar,  or 
mica,  or  carbonat  of  lime,  or  the  whole  of  these  ; 
as  also,  fragments  of  any  rock  of  the  primary 
class,  and  of  any  size;  when  it  becomes  a  conglo- 
merate. As  it  is  so  important,  in  a  geological 
TKW,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  primary'  san<l- 
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stone,  tlie  position  must  be  consulted  wliere  the 
internal  characters  are  not  satisfactory. 

Some  of  the  red  varieties  may  be  confounded 
with  some  varieties  of  the  superior  sandstones, 
such  as  the  red  marie  of  England  ;  and,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  white  varieties  may  be  mis- 
taken for  others  belonging'  to  the  upper  sand- 
stones. As  important  geological  considerations 
may  often  depend  on  the  solution  of  such  doubti 
it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  geolf^io 
relations,  whenever  they  may  arise. 

SL'PERIOH   SANDSTONES. 

These  consist  of    quartz  sand  alone,  or 
that  sand  with  carbonat  of  lime,  or  with  clay  t 
various  colours  ;    more  rarely,  with  mica. 
far  predominant  varieties  are  white,  or,  at  1« 
pale.     The  circumstances  under  which  they  t 
appear  doubtful,  have  been  already  noticed. 

LIMESTONE. 

Effervescence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  iwin 
limestones,  distinguishes  these  from  other  roctar*" 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  magneeiaii 
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and  ai^illaceous  varieties  effervesce  with  diffi- 
culty. Almost  all  those  which  contain  organic 
remains,  may  safely  be  claased  with  the  secondary 
rocks ;  as  may  the  highly  at^illaceous  ;  hut  as 
some  interesting  cases  occur  in  which  those  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  class  cannot  he  dis- 
tinguished by  their  mineral  characters,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  recoui-se  to  their  geological 
positions.  In  how  far  some  of  those  which  con- 
tein  organic  remains,  and  which  have  been 
called  transition  limestones,  may  belong  to  the 
primary  class,  is  not  yet  determined. 
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The  shales  consist  of  schistose  induratetl  clay, 
tommonly  grey,  or  blackish  ;  occasionally,  of 
other  and  brighter  colours.  In  general,  they 
may  be  distinguished  jrom  the  argillaceous  schists, 
by  their  comparative  fragility  and  want  of  the 
continuous  schistose  structure.  But,  as  formerly 
remarked,  cases  also  occur,  where  the  characters 
of  the  two  so  neai'ly  resemble  each  other,  that 
these  cannot  be  satis&ctorily  determined  without 
consulting  their  geological  positions. 


OVKBLYING    ROCKS; 

:  So  many  substances,  of  external  characten 
and  compositiuDS  so  different,  are  included  in 
this  family,  that  it  is  necessary  to  separate  them 
into  divisions  before  attempting  to  enumerate  the 
general  characters  by  which  a  student  may  be 
induced  to  search  for  bis  specimen 'among  them. 
They  may,  for  this  purpose,  be  conveniently  di- 
vided into  the  simple,  the  granitic,  the  por{^yh- 
ritic,  and  the  amygdaloidal. 

The  simple  rocks  of  this  family,  consiBt 
either  of  compact  felspar,  clinkstone,  or  inda> 
rated  clay. 
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The  characters  of  compact  felspar  have  al- 
ready betiii  described,  and  as  this  substance 
occurs  both  in  the  primary  and  secondary  claas* 
although  under  slight  differences  of  aspect}  it  is 
evident  that  these  can  only  be  distinguished 
their  respective  geological  positions. 


*1 


The  characters  of  clinkstone  are  the  follow- 
ing.    It  ia  a  eimple  rock,  massive,  but  occasitM 


4dly  exfoliating,  on  the  exposed  surfaces,  in  irre- 
gular lamiose.  The  frafture  is  even,  or  imper- 
fectly conchoidal,  ami  splintery  also.  When 
iong  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  assumes  a 
granular  appearance.  It  has  not  the  waxy  as- 
{lect  of  compact  felspar;  which  however  it  much 
vesembles,  and  into  which  it  appears  to  pass  by 
an  undefinable  transition.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  becomes  more  earthy,  and  passes  into  clay- 
fltone.  Under  these  different  circumstances,  it 
yields  with  more  or  less  difficulty  to  the  knife. 
it  is  not  necessarily  or  exclusively  sonorous,  as 
name  would  imply.  That  property  is  pos- 
hy  many  other  rocks  in  a  much  higher 
degree,  and  very  often  depends  more  on  the 
■form  than  the  material.  The  colours  are  very 
▼arious. 

The  indurated  clays  are  of  different  degrees 
of  hardness,  and  vary  in  colour,  from  nearly 
■white  to  black.  They  might,  according  to  the 
name,  be  confounded  ■R-ith  some  of  the  argil- 
<boeouB  schists  ;  but  they  are  almost  always  dis- 
itO^aisbtble  by  breaking  with  the  same  facilif}-, 


and  in  the  same  manner,  in  all  directions, 
certain  cases,  it  is  true,  they  are  actually  schisti 
or  rather,  laminar;  but  the  laminae  are, 
caae,  produced  hy  the  progress  of  disintegration, 
and  that  structure  does  not,  as  in  the  ai^llaceoui 
schists,  pervade  the  whole  stone.  However  dif- 
ficult to  describe  the  peculiar  aspect  by  which 
they  may  be  recognized,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
dent  who  has  never  seen  theru ;  when  oi 
known,  they  can  never  be  confounded  aguin 
any  other  rock. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  made  on  basalt, 
some  of  the  varieties  of  which  may  also  be  knows 
by  consisting,  or  appearing'  to  consist,  of  hi 
blende  in  a  much  more  minutely  yranular 
compact  state  than  it  ever  occura  in  hornblei 
schist. 


hich 


The  granitic  division  offers    peculiar  difi 
cutties ;  as  it  is  in  tliis,  that  the  frequent  re! 
blances  to  some  of  the  varieties  of  granite  occur^^ 

In  the  first  place,  all  those  which  contain 
either  augit  or  hypersthene,  may  be  safely  re* 
ferred  to  this  family.    So  may  those  which  c 
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ilain  compact  felapar  as  a  conspicuous  or  leading 
-ingredient;  and  thin  substance  seldom  occurs, 
except  in  very  minute  proportions,  and  as  an  oc- 
itaaional  constituent,  in  the  granites.  A  lai-ge 
-jHwportion  of  the  more  equal  mixtures  of  horn- 
blende with  felspar,  both  common  and  compact, 
belongs  to  this  division  ;  but  as  similar  mixtures 
are  also  found  among  ihe  granites,  they  are  not 
necessarily  and  exclusively  members  of  this  family. 
£ven  the  finer  comjjounds,  forming  one  of  the 
titrieties  of  basalt,  are  found  accompanying 
granite.  The  student,  in  these  cases  of  doubt, 
must  unavoidably  have  recourse  to  the  geological 
position ;  and  this  last  example,  in  particular, 
offers  one  of  the  strongest  which  geology  affords, 
of  the  hazard  of  determining  the  geological  cha- 
racters of  these  rocks  from  their  mineral  struc- 
ture or  composifion. 

The  porphyritic  and  the  amygdaloidal  rocks 
are  recognized  by  the  peculiar  structures  already 
described  in  the  chapter  on  that  subject ;  and 
may  always  safely  be  referred  to  this  family,  as 
they  occur  i  n  no  other  department  of  nature. 


P1TCH8T0NE. 

This  rock  is  eilher  simple,  or  porphyritic,  o 
spheroidal  concretiooary,  (as  in  pearlstone) ;  I 
io  every  case,  it  may  be  recognized  by  its  smooth 
glossy  fracture  when  simple,  or  by  that  of  the  base 
when  it  is  compounded.  The  lustre  is  more  pro 
perly  like  that  of  broken  pitch  than  glass,  and  il 
could  only  be  confounded  with  obsidian ;  a  mii^ 
neral  strictly  volcanic,  and  otherwise  distinguia 
able  by  its  almost  absolute  identity  with 
glasses  formed  in  metallurgic  operations,  and  t 
other  characters  to  be  found  in  systems  of  minfr 
ralogy. 


OCCASIONAL  ROCKS. 


The  brilliant  or  varied  colours  of  this  rock, 
eilher  mixed  or  simple,  form  its  most  ostensible 
and  convenient  distinction.  These  are,  however, 
chiefly  reds,  of  various  1 
lustre  is  sometimes 


equal 


'  pitch  ; 


which  caee  it  has  been  confounileil  with  pitch- 
Stones  ;  at  others,  it  is  dull  and  earthy.  It  is 
Cbmmonly  very  brittle,  and  scarcely  leas  liard  than 
quartz.  The  fracture  is  generally  flat,  or  con- 
choida],  where  the  lustre  is  considerable ;  more  . 
or  lees  granular,  or  splintery,  when  dull.  It  is  a, 
ttmple  rock.  ^ 

SILICEOUS   SCHIST.  ' 

This  rock  varies  materially  jn  aspect  and  in 
bardness,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  orig-in, 
When  least  hard,  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  by 
the  eye  from  the  schists  whence  it  is  derived ; 
even  in  this  case,  however,  the  power  of  resisting 
the  knife  is  a  sufficient  test.  The  structure  is 
simple  and  uniform,  the  fracture  more  or  less 
perfectly  conchoidal,  and  also  splintery.  The 
lustre  sometimes  approaches  to  that  of  pitch; 
but,  at  the  other  extreme,  the  aspect  is  earthy. 
The  colours  vary  considerably;  as  it  is  found  ofa 
reddish  brown,  dark  purple,  yellowish  brown, 
id  greenisli,  but  the  tints  of  grey,  and  black, 
are  the  most  frequent.  It  is  often  striped  with 
different  colours. 

1-  2 


CHERT. 

Tlie  tlierls  of  this  arraiigenieiit  must  be  ex- 
pected to  differ  materially  in  aspect,  wheu  their 
nature  is  considered  ;  as  the  i-ocks  to  which  th( 
owe  their  origin,  not  only  vary  in  compositii 
but,  may  have  undergone  various  degrees  of  in— 1 
duration.  In  general,  however,  all  llie  varieties 
agree  in  being  simple,  in  breaking  difficultly,  yel 
suddenly,  with  a  fracture  more  or  less  couchoidal. 
and,  according  to  circumstances,  either  gramilai; 
or  splintery,  in  forming  acute  cutting  fragmenl 
in  resisting  steel,  and  refusing  to  effervesce  with 
acids.  By  this  latter  character  they  differ  from 
the  limestones  which  they  so  often  resemble,  and 
from  which  they  are  derived.  The  colours  are 
grey  of  various  hues. 


in— ^M 
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-"'  GYPSUM.  ■ 

As  a  rock,  this  substance  could  only  be  con- 
founded, by  the  student,  with  granular  or  primary 
limestones;  and  it  is  readily  distinguished  fh>in 
these  by  not  effervescing  with  acids,  by  its  com- 
parative sijflness,  and  by  the  facility  with  whid 
it  loses  its  water  on  exposure  to  heat. 


CONGLOMERATE   ROCKS. 

The  name  of  these  renders  any  dpscription  of 
.their  characters  unnecessary ;  and,  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  varieties,  the  reader  must  have  re- 
course to  the  Synopsis. 

VEIN   STONES. 

These  also  require  no  observations ;  since, 
bein^  attached  in  some  way  to  the  rocks  in  which 
they  lie,  or  depending- for  their  essential  distinc- 
tions on  their  geological  position,  they  are  neces- 
Sfflily  recognized.  Like  the  conglomerate  rocks, 
Ihey  are  formed  of  distinct  portions  of  different 
substances. 


APPENDIX  Ist  and  2d. 

VOLCANIC   ROCKS. 

The  resemblanceof  many  of  these  to  the  over- 
lying rocks,  renders  it  also  necessary  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  their  geological  situations.  These, 
ill  fact,  are  always  known,  from  the  circumstances 
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under  which  the  specimens  are  collected.  To 
describe  their  general  mineral  characters  would 
be  little  else  than  to  repeat  the  remarks  on  the 
overlying  rocks,  which  have  preceded. 

CLAY,  SAND,  MARLE. 

Marie  is  recognized  by  its  effervescence; 
sometimes  by  containing  fragments  of  shells.  It 
would  be  trifling  to  describe  the  characters  of 
«.b-u.ce.«,fanulto.,cl.y.ad«„.d. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  made  oa  coal, 
alluvia,  and  peat ;  substances,  of  which  the  cba* 
racters  are  as  ^miliar  as  the  names. 


TRri-IMlNAUY    REMARKS    OS    THE    NATURE  AND 
COARACTBRS  OF  THE    PItlMARV  CLASS. 


In  the  name  of  this  class,  is  implied  the  essential 
character  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  rocks  that 
are  included  in  it,  are  so  arranged,  from  an  opi- 
nion that  they  were  formed  previously  to  the  de- 
position of  those  which  are  ranked  in  the  secon- 
dary class.  That  opinion  is  founded  on  the  fact, 
that  wherever  the  rocks  of  the  I:itter  division 
occur  in  company  with  the  former,  tliey  are  al- 
ways superior  in  geological  position;  and  that, 
in  no  case,  a  mem  her  of  the  primaiy  class  is  fomid 
intruding  among  those  of  the  secondary. 

!f,  in  all  instances  where  rocks  occur  in  na- 
ture, both  classes  were  to  be  frjund  together,  or  a 
re^lar  sequence  could  be  inferred  by  the  com- 
parison of  positions,  there  wouhl  exist  no  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  the  two,  in  every  case,  by 
their  geological  situations;  it  being  here  pre- 
sumed that  their  common  line  of  separation  is 
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kiiowu.  But,  in  many  places,  large  trarts  of  oilCi 
or  of  the  other  class,  are  found  separately ; 
others,  detached  portions  of  the  secondary  are^  ' 
found  connected  with  extensive  tracts  of  the  pri- 
maiy,  or  insulated  masses  of  the  latter  are  found  . 
among^  the  former;  the  relative  positions  of  thefl 
two  heing'  further,  in  each  case,  such,  as  either  t^-l 
uffoi-d  no  evidence  respecting  the  superiority  (^1 
the  one  or  tlie  inferiority  of  the  other,  or,  somep  I 
times,  even  indicating  a  relation  nhich  is  disr  I 
covered,  by  an  extensive  set  of  analogies  orcotti»a 
parisons,  to  be  false.  It  is,  moreover,  often  neceMl 
sary  to  decide  on  the  class  to  which  a  single  spoifl 
cimen  should  be  referred,  when  detached  from  1 
its  native  connexions.  The  single  character  q£M 
relative  inferiority,  is  not  therefore  sufficient  tfti 
form  a  practical  distinction  for  the  primary  classjJ 
although  it  is  the  essential  one,  qnd  that  oqI 
which  the  class  itself  is  founded.  M 

There  is  another  character,  however,  hfM 
which  it  has  heen'  upposed  that  the  primary  fvaM 
distinguishable  from  Ihc  secondary  class  of  rocksfil 
and  on  nhicb,  indeed,  too  much  stress  has  frfr4 
qucutly  been  laid,  asif  it  formed  an  essential  dia^J 
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tinctioD.  This  is,  the  comparatively  ere< 
tion  of  the  strata.  But,  in  many  instarxes,  the 
primary  strata  occupy  very  low  angles,  ami  even 
assume  the  horizontal  position  ;  ^vhile  the  secon- 
dary, are  fretiuently  found  elevated  to  angles  of 
considerable^  inclination.  Even  were  (his  distinc- 
tion  mnrh  more  complete,  it  would  not  be  of 
universal  application ;  since,  in  each  class,  there 
is  alai^  division  of  rocks  that  are  not  disposed 
in  strata. 

The  next  circumstance  in  which  the  rocks  of 
the  primary  class  ditler  from  those  of  the  secou- 
dary,  is  their  nature,  or  mineral  character. 

Many  rocks,  readily  distinguishable  by  their 
peculiarity  of  aspect,  occur  in  the  primary  clags, 
hut  are  not  found  in  the  secondary  ;  although  the 
rocks  of  both  classes  are  often  composed  of  the 
same  mineral  substances.  Othei-s  are  so  distinct, 
even  in  their  mineral  composition,  as  to  have  no 
resemblances  in  the  secondary  class.  Such  rock*, 
even  in  detached  specimens,  indicate,  without 
the  necessity  of  geoloj^ical  investigation,  that  divi- 
sion in  nature  to  which  they  belong.  Without 
i^oosiderable  experience,  however,  it  is  rarely  safe 
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to  draw  such  conclusions  respecting  the  first  €if 
these  ;  as  the  peculiarities  by  which  they  are  cha- 
racterized, although  disting:uishable  by  a  prac- 
tised eye,  can  scarcely  be  described  iu  words 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  convey  a  definite  idea 
of  their  differences. 

There  are,  further,  some  racks  in  the  primary 
class,  so  nearly  resembling  others  in  the  secon- 
dary, that,  in  some  specimens,  no  difference 
whatever  can  be  detected ;  while,  in  the  re- 
mainder, the  distinctions  are  so  slight  as  scarcely 
to  be  perceived,  except  by  long  and  habitual 
intercourse  with  all  their  modifications.  In  these 
cases,  the  mineral  character  serves  no  purpose  iu 
ascertaining  the  class  to  which  a  rock  belongsil 
and  recourse  must  Ihen  be  had  to  the  other  chi 
racters,  which  comprise  its  geologicalconnectioiM 
Where  these^  are  obscure,  or  difficult  of  access,  I 
rock  may  thus,  for  a  long  time,  remain  doubtful 
as  far  as  relates  to  its  relative  antiquity  ;  or  en 
ueous  conclusions  may  be  drawn,  to  be  rectified 
only  by  careful  subsequent  investigations,  or  by 
a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  circumstames. 

Lastly,  the  absence  of  organic   remains 


'1>een  sometimes  made  a  groiinil  of  distinction 
for  the  primarj'  class.  In  a  practical  view,  tbis 
character  would  be  of  no  use  in  discriminating 
individual  rocks,  were  it  even  constant  in  that 
class  ;  as,  among  the  secondary  strata,  such  re- 
mains are  but  of  partial  occurrence.  But  it  en- 
tirely ceases  to  be  a  distinction,  unless  that  ex- 
pedient of  a  iratmtion  class,  wliich  ha*  here  l>eeii 
rejected,  is  adopted.  As  the  reasons  for  rejecting 
this  class  have  been  given  elsewhere,  no  further 
remarks  on  this  character,  as  distinguishing  the 
primary  from  the  secondary  rocks,  are  required. 
It  must  therefore  be  concluded,  that  there  is 
no  single  character  by  which  the  primary  class 
can  in  all  cases  be  distinguished.  The  proofs  of 
that  essential  circumstance,  inferiority,  on  which 
it  is  founded,  being  sometimes  inaccessible,  re- 
couree  must  then  be  bad  to  one  or  more  of  the 
remaining  characters ;  and,  although  there  are 
cases  where  the  distinction  may  call  for  all  the 
industry  and  acuteness  of  a  geologist,  his  endea- 
vours will  rarely  be  disappointed.  It  is  only  by 
such  exertions  that  he  can  hope  to  improve  an 


imperfect  science,  aud  to  extend  the  boundarii 
of  our  knowledge. 

It  therefore  follows  from  the  preceding'  re- 
marks, that  in  every  distrihution  of  rock»  founded 
on  the  present,  or  on  any  geological  arrant 
ment,  the  same  mineral  compound  will  occasioib- 
ally  be  repeated  in  both  divisions.  Whatever 
confusion  or  inconvenience  may  be  supposed  to 
flow  from  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  circumstance 
is  in  itself  highly  interesting,  as  forming  part  of 
the  natural  history  of  rocks,  and  that  it  is 
important  fact  in  geology.  It  is  one  of  th( 
occurrences  which  prove  that,  in  a  practical 
view,  much  greater  inconvenience  would  follow 
from  an  arrangement  founded  on  mineral  cha- 
racters alone ;  as  it  would  confound  together 
substances  which  it  is  most  important  to  distiu- 
guish.  In  consequence  of  this  occasional  r-esemr 
blauce,  or  identity,  between  certain  membere  of 
the  primary,  and  others  of  the  secondary  class,  it 
v,W\  assist  the  student  to  enumerate  those  rockft' 
api>ertaining  to  the  former  which  have  no  re- 
semblances in  the  latter ;  and  to  point  out  those 
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'which  are  more  or  less  difficult  to  distin^ish 
without  referring  to  their  order  in  geological 
position. 

Among  the  unstratified  rocks  of  the  primary 
class,  granite,  when  composed  of  quartz,  mica, 
and  felspar,  is  always  to  be  distinguished,  as  no 
^corresponding  rock  has  yet  been  found  in  the 
nnstratified  members  of  the  secondary  division. 
But  where  granite  contains  hornblende,  there  is 
■onietimes  ground  for  doubt ;  as  similar  com- 
pounds occur  with  the  syenite  of  the  overlying 
femily. 

lu  a  similar  manner,  rocks  compounded  of 
hornblende  and  felspar,  which  prevail  among 
the  members  of  the  latter  division,  are  sometimes 
found  associated  with  grauile,  and  therefore  ne- 
cessarily to  be  ranked  in  the  primary  class  ; 
however  differing  in  their  mineral  cliaracters 
from  the  prevailing  rocks  known  by  this  genera! 
term.  These  cases  are  however  rare,  and  will 
seldom  produce  much  practical  inconvenience  ; 
as  they  will  chiefly  excite  the  attention  of  those 
geologists  whose  experience  will  enable  them  to 
KSsigB  their  true  geological  situatious,  and  wliu$c 


object  it  is  to  investigate  those  circumstaucee, 
rather  than  to  collect  specimens  for  a  cabinet 
As  in  all  the  other  instances  of  this  species 
uncertainty,  thei^  rocks  are  noticed  in  the  cat; 
logues,  under  the  several  heads  where  they  occi 

Gneiss,    micaceous    schist,    chlorite    scbistiQ' 
talcose  schist,  hornblende  schist,  actinoHle  schist, 
and  serpentine,  have  no  copies  or  counterpai'ts 
in  the  secondaiy  class,  and  therefore  require 
observations.     The  case  of  serpentine  connect 
with  trap  veins,  is  too  rare,  and,  at  the  same  tim< 
too  obvious,  where  it  does  occur,  to  require  anjjj 
caution. 

Between  some  varieties  of  quartz  rock  uut 
the  secondary  sandstones,  there  ts  an  occasional 
resemblance  ;  as  the  former  may  present  a  loose 
texture,  and  the  latter  an  indurated  one  :  in  sucJ 
cases,  as  in  that  of  granite,  recourse  must  be'b 
to  thegeological  connections  of  the  rocks  in  doubt^, 

The  same  remark,  even  in  a  greater  degree,,.! 
applies  to  the  primary  and  secondary  red  saad^ 
stones,  which  often  bear  a  very  exact  resem- 
blance, both  in  composition  and  general  aspect. 
It  is  tnie,  that  the  primary  rock  is  cbaracterized 
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by  a  predominant  degree  of  compactness  not 
often  found  in  the  secondary  ;  but  that  is  rarely 
sufficient  to  form  a  distinction,  except  in  the 
bands  of  a  g'eo!ogist  long  versant  in  the  minute 
characters  of  rocks.  This  instance  affords  a 
atriking  example  of  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  geological  characters  in  the  classification  and 
nomenclature  of  rocks,  and  of  the  utility  of  an 
arrangenieni  founded  on  geological  principles; 
since  it  had  always  been  confounded  with  the 
secondary'  sandstone,  till  it  was  first  pointed  out 
in  that  work  on  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland, 
which  is  here  referred  to,  on  several  occasions,  as 
the  authority  for  many  of  the  present  statements. 

The  distinctions  between  the  argillaceous 
Bcbists  of  the  primary  class  and  the  shales  of  the. 
secondary,  are,  in  many  instaui-es,  sufficiently 
marked.  But  cases  also  occur  in  which  they  are 
undistinguishable  when  separated  from  their 
connectjons  ;  a  circumstance  which,  in  this  in- 
stance also,  renders  the  examination  of  those 
connections  necessary. 

In  the  limestones,  the  same  difficulties  some- 
limes  occur.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  pri- 
mary calcareous  rocks  are  always  to  be  distill- 


j^uished,  by  their  crj'Stalline  texture,  from  tlie 
secondary,  which  are,  on  the  contrarj',  said  to  be 
characterized  by  a  compact  (exture  and  earthy 
aspect.  But  this  obseiTafion  is  perfectly  errone- 
ous ;  as  limestones  of  an  earthy,  and  of  a  com- 
pact aspect,  occur  among;  t!ie  primary  ;  and, 
although  perhaps  more  rarely,  the  most  perfect 
crystalline  limestone  is  sometimes  found  among 
the  secondary  strata. 

The  difficulty  between  the  compact  fefspar 
associated  with  gneiss,  and  therefore  primary,  ana 
that  which  is  found  with  the  overlying-  rocks,  13 
of  little  moment ;  as  the  former  is  rare,  and  is  ge- 
nerally so  intimately  connected  with  its  associates 
as  to  be  necessarily  referred  to  its  proper  pla< 

With  respect  to  jasper,  chert,  and  siliceoi 
schist,  which  the  geologist  will  often  find  amoiig 
the  primar}'  rocks,  it  will  hereafter  be  seen  that 
they  occur  in  both  classes ;  for  which  reason 
they  have  been  separated  and  placed  in  a  distinct 
division,  so  as  to  render  any  remarks  on  th^l 
unnecessary  in  this  place.  j 

Thedifficulties  that  regard  porphyry  audits 
associates,  are  stated  at  length  in  the  preliininary 
I'cinarks  on  the  overlying  rock?. 
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L  In  conformity  to  the  general  practice  of  geo- 
Klogists,  I  have  placed  granite  as  tlie  lowest,  or 
V^fir&t  in  order,  of  the  primary  rocks.  For  the 
same  reason,  confirmed  by  my  own  limited  ex- 
perience, I  have  also  considered  it  as  nnstratified. 
Further  than  this  1  cannot  enter  on  its  geological 
relations  ;  as  ihey  Mould  be  incompatible  with 
the  design  of  the  present  work.  It  is  only  ne- 
.c;easary  to  remark,  that  every  member  of  the  pri- 
nary  strata  has  been  found  in  contact  with  it ; 
I'and  that,  in  some  rare  instances,  the  lowest  red 
indstonehas  been  observed  in  thesame  situation. 
By  the  term  granite  is  here  understood  every 
oropouDd  rock  which  is  found  in  irregular 
beneath  the  lowest  strata;  including, 
further,  those  veins  which  proceed  from  them  so 
as  to  traverse  the  adjoining  rocks,  together  with 
^those  similar  veins,  wlucb,  though  of  the  same 
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mineral  composition,  cannot  be  tracerf  iu  &i 
same  manner  to  a  leading*  mass. 

Granite  masses  are  sometimes  continuous  for 
a  great  space;  so  that  they  possess  no  definite 
form  ;  or,  if  any  such  form  be  present,  it  cannot 
be  discovered.  At  other  times,  they  are  di»- 
posed  in  large  definite  bodiea,  not  unaptly  com- 
pared to  feather  beds,  separated  by  fissures  or 
joints.  "When  these  masses  possess  a  lar^  di- 
mension in  two  directions  only,  they  often  re- 
semble the  beds  of  stratified  rocks,  and  have 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  true  strata.  Occa- 
sionally, these  dimensions  are  so  proportioned, 
that  they  resemble  irregular  splieroids :  but  these 
forms  appear  to  have  resulted  from  the  wearing 
of  the  angles  of  masses  originally  prismatic. 

The  extended  beds  above  mentioned,  are  fre- 
quently subdivided  by  fissures  into  smaller  pris- 
matic and  cuboidal  masses ;  and  as  this  subdi- 
vision generally  takes  place  in  two  opposite 
directions,  or  are  vertical  and  parallel  to  (he 
great  mass  or  bed,  these  prisms  are  found  piled 
on  each  ottier  in  a  manner  resembling  huge 
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SMSonry.  I'he  angles  of  the  prisms  being  fur-' 
ther  gubject  to  wear,  as  are  the  cuntiguous  sur- 
&ceB  iu  a  leas  degree,  the  result  is  an  aggre^te 
of  irregular  spheroids  often  piled  on  each  oth^ 
io  a  very  fantastical  manner.  This  consequence, 
it  is  evident,  can  only  take  place  when  the  fis- 
sures are  nearly  horizontal  and  vertical.  In 
all  others,  the  detacheil  parts  must  fall  away.  A 
few  rare  instances  occur  in  nature  where  the 
dimeusions  of  the  prisms  are  so  consi^lerable  in 
one  direction,  that,  when  grouped  in  erect  po- 
sitions, they  present  an  irregular  columnar  apr 
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,  iiutly,  the  great  lauiinte,  or  beds  of  granite 
!  oAen  vertical,  as  well  as  horizontal  or  in- 
clined ;  and  it  thus  presents  continuous  smooth 
■precipices  laterally,  while,  above,  it  tefioinates 
in  sharp  peaks. 

A  minute,  but  irregular  prismatic  structure, 
independent  of  the  former,  is  sometimes  to  be 
jKen  in  granite.  It  is  also  occasionally  mi- 
nutely laminar,  or  exfoUates  in  crusts.  The!!« 
.orusts  are  ^metimes  concentric,  respecting  one, 
.car  move,  centres  ;  at  others  they  are  Hot.  In 
Q  2 
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some  cases  they  appear  to  be  the  conseqt!»!ll« 
of  an  ori<;1it:il  poncretional-v  structure  in  tli'e 
TOfk:  in  others,  it  is  efjually  t-eitain  that  they 
are  produced  hy  the  action  of  the  atmosphere; 
as  they  occur  equally  in  masses  of  artificial  forms: 
in  the  shafts  of  columns,  for  example,  and  iii 
blocks  squared  by  tlie  tool. 

With  these  comprehensive  geological  featiifi 
Are  united  the  following  miiieralogical  character. 
The  texture  is,  with  one  exception,  always 
crystalline  and  confused  ;  the  several  minerals  of 
which  it  is  composed,  interfering  with  each 
other's  forms.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
graphic  variety,  it  is  also  granular  ;  but  varying 
much  in  the  fineness  of  the  texture,  or  ih^ttte 
magnitude  of  the  parts.  '  "    '-"'"') 

As  the  mineral  composition  of  gi-aniti^'fe^ 
jsembles  that  of  gneiss,  and  as,  in  niatiy  ru- 
isfanf  es,  these  rocks  approximate,  even  in  texCotie, 
it' will  be  convenient  to  state  here,  the  charablen 

'l>y  which  these  substances  may  be  distingoished. 

"'In  granite,  the  crjstals  of  mica,  or  of  hornblende 
if  present,  are  placed  irregularly  in  alt  directions; 
but,  ingneiss,  they  preserve  ageneral  paralleliantt 


I  as  to  give  a  foliated  iippearance  to  the  Tock, 

I  wid,  very  frequeittty,  coinmunimtitig  to  it  a  len- 

I  dency  to  i^plit  in  one  direction. 

In  certain  cases,  however,  the  distinction  l>e- 

I  tween  granite  and  gneiss  Is  evanescent,  and  the' 

I  tno  become  mineralogically  identical.  The 
cautions  geolog'ist  will  therefore  lieware  of  draw- 
ing any  general  conclusions  of  a  geological  na- 
ture, from  the  mere  examination  of  specimens; 
but  will  examine  the  connections  of  thi  rocks 

[themselves,  and  their  gcnei»l   relations  to  the 

I  ^rroundin^'  strata. 

The  minute  structure  of  granite  sometimes 
approximates  to  that  of  porphyry ;  or  distinct 
eiystals  of  the  felspar  which  belongs  to  its  com- 
position, are  imbedded  in  the  general  granular 

I    base.     This  variety  has  been  termed  porphyritic  ; 

I  ,«nd  it  is  also  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the 
porphyries  sometimes  lose  their  characteristic 
structure  in  particular  places,  and  assume  that  of 
, granite  so  nearly,  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguish- 

L^ble  when  in  hand  specimens.     In  this  case,  aa 
^  jn.many  others,  such  specimens  can  only  be  truly 
referred  to  their  place  in  this  systemj  by  examin- 
ing their  geological  connections. 
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The  magnitude  of  the  parts  in  gi^uiiftf  b'l 
tremely  various ;  each  conetituent  mineral  son 
times  excecdin^r  an  inch  in  dimeni^ions,  and, 
others,  being  almost  invisibly  minute.  Various 
textures  are  also  often  united  in  a  verj'  limited 
Bpace,  or  the  rock  passes  imperceptibly  from 
fine  to  coarse-grained.  Occasionally  also,  irre- 
gular patches,  or  veins,  of  a  fine  texture,  are 
seen  imbedded  in  acoai-ser  variety.  In  one  rare 
instance  the  parts  affe<"t  a  spheroidal  arrange- 
ment. 

Mica,  felspar,  and  quartz,  have,  by 
mineralogists,  been  enumerated  as  the  sole  mi-' 
nerals  essential  to  granite.  This  distinction  j: 
too  limited  for  practical  purposes ;  and, 
geological  sense  in  particular,  it  is  inadmissib 
Witliin  a  very  narrow  space,  either  the  quartz  e 
the  mica  may  disappear:  in  graphic  granite,  the 
Utter  is  always  wanting.  Moreover,  hon 
blende  is  very  often  present  in  one  part  of  1 
same  continuous  mass  which,  in  another, 
tains  only  the  three  ingredients  above  DUn«d  : 
and  it  is  also  very  frequently  the  substitute  for 
mica ;  the  rock  being  then  a  tanary  coApotukl 
of  quartz,  felspar,  aud  faornblend«.    The  teraiij 
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qyenite  has  been  applied  to  this  compound :  but 
with  great  iucouvenience  ;  as  it  has  also  beeu 
Aised  to  denote  a  member  of  the  latest  mistratified 
jC^ks  incumbent  on  tbe  secondary  strata.  To 
prevent  additional  confusion  in  tbe  geological 
description  of  two  families  of  rock,  often  suffi- 
ciently difficult  to  distiiigiiish  with  every  atteo;- 
tion,  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  appropriate 
.this  terra  exclusively  to  the  granitic  compound 
.which  is  posterior  to  the  secondary  strata,  iu  a 
geological  arrangement,  like  tbe  present,  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  indispensible. 

Granite  therefore,  consists  fundamentally  of 
quartz,  felspar,  mica,  and  hornblende,  variously 
combined.  But  other  minerals  occasionally 
enter  ipto  tlie  composition,  so  as  to  form  inte- 
grant  parts  of  a  common  mixture.  They  are, 
it  ia  true,  comparatively  rare,  but  they  cannot 
^nveniently  be  excluded  from  the  definition. 

These  minerals  are,  actinolite,  chlorite,  talc, 
compact  felspar,  and  steatite,  Tliis  list  might 
perhaps  be  extended ;  but  the  descriptions  of 
pxli^  hitherto  published,  are  so  unsatisfactoryi 
'|W4  tM  coU^cj^oDQ  frbich  h^re  b^  fonqed, 
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eilher'ao  imperfect  or  so  inacoessiWe,  tlSit"jP 
pears  preferable  to  leave  llii«  *iue»lion  open  lor 
future  correction.  Those  minerals  tlierefore 
which  are  found  entering  into  g:ranite  so  as  to 
modify  its  character,  are  eniiniei-ated  in  an  ap- 
pended list;  inwhicii  are  also  contained  all  those 
which  enter  into  it  in  smaller  proportioiM,  or  of 
■which  granite  is  the  natural  repository". 

Finally,  there  are  certain  compounds  ot" 
minerals,  of  a  granitic  character,  the  claims  of 
which  are  not  yet  determined  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  It  seemed  desirahle  to  place  than  iu 
an  appendix  for  future  correction,  rather  tfaanlo 
run  the  risk  of  misleading  the  student  by  a' pre- 
mature decision. 

The  colours  of  granite  are  infinitely  TBiied. 
That  of  the  hornblende,  where  it  exists,  being 
invaoiably  black,  or  an  extremely  dark  green,  it 
only  contributes  to  modify  that  of  the  rock,  by 
the  proportion  which  it  may  bear  to  the  other  in- 
gTe<liente.  When  in  great  excess,  it  forma  com- 
pounds neariy  black.  In  other  cases  it  produces 
various  tints  of  grey.  Grey  and  black  tiiits  also 
arise  from  the  presence  of  black  mica.     But  this 
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totTSeMna  also  either  white,  or  brown  ;  aud  is 
thus  productive  of  rorresponding'  differeiices  in 
The  colours  of  the  granite  into  which  it  enters. 

The  felspar  is  subject  to  a  greater  variety  of 
hue  than  either  of  the  other  ingrefhents;  and,  as 
it  is  commonly  the  most  abundant,  it  often  regu- 
■  lates  the  cotour  of  the  rock.  Dark  i-ed,  and 
^vhite,  are  the  most  common  extremes  of  colour, 
and  it  is  also  found  of  various  intermediate  tints 
of  red.  Oceasionally  it  is  ochre  yellow,  pale 
grey,  blackish  grey,  or  nearly  bhick,  anti,  in  one 
rare  instance,  green.  It  does  not  seem  well  as- 
certained, whether  those  varieties  which,  like 
that  of  Lahrador,  disperse  coloured  light,  belong 
to  granite :  in  some  instances,  at  least,  it  appears 
certain  that  the  compounds  which  contain  Uiem, 
appertain  to  the  overljing  or  trap  family. 

The  fjuartz  of  granite  is  most  commonly 
white,  or  watery ;  and,  being  generally  the  next 
ingredient  in  proportion  to  the  felspar,  it  aitt) 
assists  in  many  cases  to  determine  the  colours  of 
the  compound.  Occasionally,  it  is  also  grey,  and 
smoke  coloured :  somelimes  nearly  black.  It 
may  be  remarked,  in  concluding  this  part  of  tiie 
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subject,  that  each  of  the  three  preceding  minerab 
may  exist  of  different  colours  in  the  same  com- 
pound. 


^^  SYNOPSIS  OF  GRANITE. 

m  -    —'— 

■7^  FIRST   DIVISION. 

•SflXJf  two  ingredients. 

^  '•         A.    Felspar,  and  mica. 

This  variety  does  not  seem  to  constitute 
tensive  masses. 

B.     Quartz,  and  felspac 

s.     An  uniform  mixture  of  these  ingredients. 

b.  The  quartz,  or  felspar,  or  both,  imperfectly 
•eryatalltzed  and  Jnfluenciag  each  other's  forms.  Gra- 
|>bic  granite.  ?tj;ni.tau  ti-  .'jiil  ;y.\.\r.' .  JWrji;i)  .'.^^4*1*^  . 

This  remarkable  variety  seems  to  occur  ex- 
clusively in  veins,  particularly  in  those  which 
traverse  gneiss.  The  quartz  and  felspar  which 
compose  it,  are  aggregated  in  lengtliened  parallel 
prisms.  The  prismatic  structure  tlierefore  i^ 
seen  in  one  direction  ;  while,  in  the  reverse,  the 
peculiar  appearance  whence  the  term  is  derived, 
becomes  visible.    That  appearance  is  pnK}uce4 
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^y1lHf4if4»»Bection  of  the  quartz  primu.  These 
are  frequently  triaiignlar,  occasionally  bexagnnal 
aiid  flattened  ;  and  in  a  few  rare  instances,  the 
two  minemls  form  ulteriiating  laminie.  The  fel- 
^tpar  is  {generally  predominant ;  often  in  a  great 
degree.  The  sizes  of  the  prisms  vary  materially, 
and  hence  a  great  variety  of  aspect.  In  some 
Twe  iiislancet),  where  cavities  exist  in  the  veins, 
the  quartz  is  fomid  with  pyramidal  HimmitSb 
Throughout  a  whole  vein  of  this  rock,  however 
large,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  a  common 
polarity  pervades  the  felspar;  or,  practically,  that 
the  corresponding  lamiiKfi  reflect  light  at  the 
«ame  angle  over  a  wide  extent  of  irregular  surface. 

C,  Qiiartx,  anil  bornbleode. 

This  appears  to  be  merely  an  incidental 
variety. 

D.  Felspar,  and  hornblende.  -''"■ 

a.  Large  graineilt  or  tbe  hornblende  crystallized. 

b.  An  unirorm  granular  mixture;  tbe  respective 
ingredients  varying  materially  in  their  sjzes  and  pro- 
portions, so  as  to  produce  a  great  variety  of  aspect. 

c.  Intimately  mixed,  so  as  to  be  nearly  uiMlis* 
linguisbable. 

f      Var,  b.  often  resembles  the  greenstones   of 
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the  trap  family ;  and  is,  in  fact,  ouly  distinj^uished 
by  it  geological  connection  with  granite.  Var.  c. 
isofiten  similiirly  uiidistinguishable  from  besalt ; 
occasionally  from  the  non-6ssiIe  hornbleiKJe 
schists;  but,  like  var.  b.,  it  is  connected  with* 
and  passes  into  ^^raiiite  of  the  most  common  cha^ 
nicters. 

These    varieties    occur    in  Aberdeenshire ; 
where  they  are  connected  with  the  most  ordinal^ 
granite,  subjacent  to  gneiss,  both  by  transition 
and  alternation,  in  a   manner  so  distiuctasto  { 
leave  no  doubt  respecting  their  true  place  in  a  i 
geological  classification,  like  the  present. 


SECOND    DIVISION. 
Of  three  ingredients. 

A.     Quartz,  felspar,  aad  mica. 

a.  An  umforiB  mixture  of  the  different   itigre^  j 
dieuls. 

b.  Distinct  additional  crystals  of  felspar  imbedded  ] 
in  the  general  mixture :  porphyritic  granite. 

Cornwall  presents  very  remarkable  exaii^l$«i 
of  this  varietj\ 

c.  With  two  kinds  of  (elspar,  the  common  and  th^^ 
glassy. 
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d.  The  quartz,  or  the  felspar,  or  the  mica,  or  all 
of  them  crystal]  izfd. 

This  variety  is  never  perfect,  as  it  contains 
the  same  minerals  also  without  form.  It  often 
vontain»  minute  cavities,  and  it  is  in  tbeae  that 
the  CT)8tal3  are  most  distinct.  Bennachie  in  . 
Aberdeenshire  produces  very  perfect  exaraplea  of 
this  varietj'.  The  \'arieties  of  aspect  in  A  are  in- 
numerable ;  depeiidiny  on  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  different  inj,^redients,  on  their  vary- 
ing magnitude,  or  their  colours,  and  on  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  intermixture. 

B.  Quartz,  fflspar,  aail  bomblenile. 

a.  Large  grained. 

The  syenite  of  some  mineralogists;  a  term 
here  limited  to  similar  rocks  in  the  overlyin*; 
family.  In  Scotland,  at  least,  this  variety  appears 
as  common  in  many  situations,  us  var.  A. 

b.  Suiall  grained.antl,  like  F.b.  Div.  1st.  i>l>en 
resenibliug  the  greenstones  of  the  trap  family,  by  which 
Mme  some  mineralogists  hare  also  dietingtiisfaed  it. 

C.  Quartz,  felspar,  and  BcUnolite. 

•  ■,      D.     Quartz,  felspar,  and  chlorite ."^  •^iffA'^infii .fu-tn  ' 
""E.     Qoarlz,  felspar,  audlalc.        ).;  ,i?-fl^f^;^^4 


I 


I 


h^ 
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Th«e  thtete  IftlterTarietiea  are  rare,' buHb 
occur  IQ  different  parts  of  Scotland. 
F.     Felspar,  horaMende,  and  mica. 

This  variety  occurs  in  the  same  manner  as  !>.' 
Div.  1st.  bnt  is  rare. 

THIRD    DIVISION. 

•       Of  four  ingredients. 

A.  Quartz,  feltpar,  mica,  hombienile, 
Thi:«,  like  var.  B.  Dtv.  2d.  is  the  s}'enite  06 1 

some  writers,  and  is  often  not  easily  dislin^istietl'  1 
from  that  variety,  particularly  when  the  mica  ia  1 
black  and  not  abundant.  It  is  equally,  or  more^t  1 
common.  Both  these  varieties,  like  all  the  others!  | 
enumerated  under  this  head,  pass  into  the  var.  A.. 
Div.  2d.  or  into  common  granite.  I 

B.  Quavtz,  felspar,  mica,  compact  felspar. 

This  might  perhaps  be  arranged  with  equal- 
propriety  under  var.  A.  Div.  2d.  the  latter  sub-i 
atatice  being  considered  accidental :  the  coilipact 
felspar  is  often  of  a  bright  gi-een.  Occurs  in 
Guernsey  and  in  Scotland.  • 

C>  Quartz,  felspar,  mica,  actiiiolite.  Rare,  and 
analogous  to  var.Aof  tbi<  division.  Occur*  in  Perth- 
shire. 


I 
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D.  Quartz,  feUpar,  hornblende,  clkldrite. 

E.  Quartz,  felspar,  lioniblende,  ateatitfi. 

F.  Quartz,  feUpar,  mica,  porcelain  clay. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  appareot  steatite  of 
E  is  not  decomposed  talc  or  chlorite.  The  por- 
celain clay  of  F  appears  also  to  be  the  result  of 
the  decom  position  of  one  variety  of  the  felspar  in 
its  structure.  When  the  mixture  is  temarj- 
alone,  or  of  quartz,  mica,  and  clay,  it  is  evidently 
B  decomposed  rock  and  has  lost  its  compactness. 
This  rock  occurs  in  Cornwall. 

The  remarks  respecting;  variations  of  aspect, 
made  on  var.  A.  Div.  2d.  are  applicable  to  alt 
the  other  modifications  of  granite.  In  some  rflre 
ioBtances,  it  offers  otlier  varieties  of  a  very  ptcu- 
har  character,  in  consequence  of  a  spheroidal 
concretionary  strncture,  of  which  the  orbicular 
granite  of  Corsica  is  a  well  known  example. 
Many  varieties  of  g^ranite  contain  other  minerals 
imbedded,  as  already  noticed  ;  and  the  following" 
catalog:ue  contains  those  of  most  usual  oc- 
currence. 

Garnet.  Zircon. 

Cyadite.  Fluor  spar. 
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SpodumeDe* 

Tourmalio. 

Conwduni. 

Schorl. 

Beryl. 

Tremolite^ 

Topaz. 

Actinolite. 

Chrysoberyl. 

Emerald. 

Epidote. 

GabbroDite. 

Apatite. 

Wemerite. 

Finite. 

Pyropbysalite. 

Idocraae. 

Pyrites. 

Anthopbyllite. 

Oxyduloua  iron. 

Andalusite. 

Spbene. 

Stilbite. 

OxydeofTin. 

lade. 

Lapis  lazuli. 

Fettatein. 

Graphite. 

A  few  of  these  only,  are  occasionally  so  abun- 
dant as  to  modify  the  aspect  of  the  granite  in 
which  they  occur :  the  greater  number  are  spar* 
ingly  dispersed.  The  authority  for  such  bli- 
bedded  minerals,  here  and  in  the  following 
syuopdes,  rests,  sometimes,  on  the  recorded  ob^ 
"  servations  of  various  authors  ;  at  others,  on  lay 
own.  The  remarks  on  these  subjects  have  beea 
every  where  omitted  ;  partly  because  they  belcmg 

« 

more  properly  to  systems  of  mineralogy,  and 
partly  because  they  would  materially  have  pro-> 
longed  these  pages. 


I  am  under  Uie  necessity,  an  already  "men- 
tioned, of  iutroduciiig  into  tliia  n^nopsis,  in  the 
manner  of  an  appendix,  four  substanci^,  of  some 
of  which,  at  least,   the  places  have   not    been 
thoroughly  described.     They  appear,  as  far  as 
can  be  judg:ed,  to   have  a  greater  analogy  to 
I  granite  than  to  any  other  family.     Hereafter, 
Hrhen  their  geological  connections  and  characters 
better  known,  and    when   it  is   determine<l 
Iwhether  they  are  really  entitled  to  places  among 
tcks,  they  may  he  removed,  should   it  prove 
iry,  to  some  other  piirt  of  the  system. 

A.  Mica  and  ccmpnct  felspiif,  sometimes  contain- 
bag  garnots. — Weiss  steia — Wbitesloiie.  ' 

It  is  po9!«ible,  that  this  substance  rather  ap- 
pertains to  gneiss ;  if  the  strntture  is  schistose, 
as  is  said,  it  is  the  more  likely ;  but  the  only  spe- 
cimens which  !iave  come  under  my  notice,  were 
not  characterized  by  that  structure. 

B.  Felspar,  quartz,  ftmarag-dite — >iometimes  con- 
tainiag  cyanite  and  gartieis^-of  Styria  and  Corsica. 

C.  Smaragdile  and  compact  felspar. 

D.  Splendent  Diallage  (Schiilor  spar)  and  com- 
wct  felspar, — Of  Corsica.  &.c. 

This  rock  is  found  accompanying  serpentine, 


■  /• 


'fi«to/j/   J^uMi 


.  ^ 


'  Xj.-^  .U^    riii^ 
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at  Mussinet,  near  Turin ;  so  that  its  geological 
position  is  doubtful.  There  are  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting that  it  may  belong  to  the  trap  family. 

D.  Scborl  and  quartz,  soiuetimes  with  felspar.— 
Schorl  rock  of  Cornwall ;  and  with  the  same  geological 
relations  as  granite. 

This  might,  perhaps,  like  the  compouads 
C|  D,  £,  Div.  2d.  have  been  euunaerated  iu  the 
same  place. 
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There  is  so  little  accurate  information  to  be 
dlrtained,  from  authois,  respecting' the  geolt^cal 
hiftoiy  of  this  rock,  and  t}ie  opportunities  ol 
studying*  it  in  this  country  are  so  few,  that  I  can- 
not pretend  to  give  much  satisfactory  tnf(Hination 
respecting  it. 

Aabr  tm  has  yet  l)een  ascei'tained,  it  occurs 
almost  exclDsively  among  the  primary  rocks, 
and  is  therefore  properly  placed  in  the  present 
dinsion.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  ever  decidedly 
stratified,'  or  to  alternate  tn  such  a  manfter  with 
the  primary  strata  in  which  it  lies  as  to  give 
grbund  for  supposing  that  it  is  a  stratified  sub- 
stance. It  presents,  at  the  same  time,  one  strik- 
iog  difl^nce  from  the  unstratified  rocks,  which, 
of  whatever  dale  they  may  be,  are  connected 
with  veins  that  lutuicb  from  them  into  the  aur- 
roundiug  strata.  No  veins  have  yet  .been  de- 
r2 
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tected  ramifying  from  masses  of  serpentine.  As 
far  as  is  yet  known,  it  seems  to  form  irr^^lar 
masses  included  among  the  primary  strata,  and 
resi^mbling  those  which  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  primary  limestones.  Rarely,  it  is  included 
immediately  in  gi*anite,  occurring  in  that  situfl* 
tion  iu  Aberdeenshire. 

These  masses  vary  in  size,  sometimes  extend- 
ing for  miles,  and,  at  others,  not  exceeding  a 
few  feet  in  dimensions.  In  the  latter  case,  they 
frequently  put  on  a  parallel  figure,  determined 
by  that  of  the  strata  in  which  they  lie,  but  not 
persistent,  inasmuch  as  they  are  extenuated  at 
the  edges  till  they  disappear. 

The  strata  among  which  masses  of  serpentine 
occur  in  this  country  are  chiefly  gneiss,  argilla- 
ceous schist,  hornblende  rock,  and  limestone ; 
it  is  also  found  rarely  and  sparingly  in  micaceous 
schist.  In  the  case  of  their  contact  with  argilla- 
ceous or  micaceous  schist,  a  change  of  the  in- 
cluding rock  takes  place  near  the  junctioA,  by 

*     •      - 

the  intervention  of  the  talc  which  is  so  often  as- 
sociated with  this  substance.  In  the  sanie  wav, 
the  neighbouring  masses  of  gneiss  assume  a  pe^ 
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liliar  character,  which  is  noticed  in  the  synopsis 
that  rock.  When  tliey  occur  in  contact  with 
Biestone,  the  two  siihstances  are  frequently 
nuch  intermixed  ;  veins  of  the  carbonal  of  lime 
neti^ating  the  serpentine,  or  fragmenls  of  hoth 
jiiig'  confusedly  blended  together.  Wlien  the 
Dntact  is  that  of  hornblende  rock  with  serjKii- 
perfect  <iTaiJatiou  between  the  two  can 
lometioies  be  traced. 

There  is  one  interesting  situation,  in  the 
■ondary  class,  in  which  serpentine  occurs,  al- 
hough  two  examples  only  of  it  iiave  fallen  under 
my  notice,  and  it  has  not  been  observed  by  other 
geologists.  In  both  these  cases,  veins  of  trap 
pass  through  strata  of  secondary  limestone,  and 
where  the  vein  is  in  contact  with  the  limestone, 

^it  changes  its  character  and  becomes  a  serpen- 
^ne,  while  it  also  contains,  in  those  parts,  the 
minerals  usually  found  in  that  rock,  namely, 
asbestos  and  steatite.  Tlie  limestone,  at  the 
planes  of  contact,  also  contains  steatite  ;  and  thus 
a  species  of  irregular  gradation  becomes  esla^ 
bfrehed  between  the  trap  and  the  limestone.  The 
gradation  from  the  serpentine  to  the  trap,  within 
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▼eiu,  is  (Perfect  and  insensible.    This  fad 

ikiay  perhaps  assist,  at  tome  fiiture  period,  in 

« 

illustrating  the  real  nature  of  a  rock  of  which  we 
ime  now  ignorant. 

AJthough  the  varieties  in  the  aspect  of  ser* 
le^  are  innumerable,  and  more  ostensibly 
than  in  most  other  rocks,  tlie  real  dif- 
ierences  in  the  essential  characters  are  very 
limited.  It  is  always  easily  distinguished  by 
the  circumstances  dready  mentioned  in  the  thir- 
teenth chapter,  ahd  by  the  details  of  the  suIk 
joined  catalogue. 


SYNOPSIS   OF   SERPENTINE. 


First  Division. — Opake. 

A.    Common  serpentine. 

a.  With  an  earthy  uniform  fracture. 

b.  With  a  spliiite^  fracture,  paming  t6  the  con* 
choidak.     ■    ' 

c.  With  a  splintery  fracture  passing  to  the  gra- 
nular.      '" ' 


'•4 .  >  I 


'  'iL    WMi  a'^^uhur  firact vre. 
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Softer,  and  beconiHig  gradually  sectile:    tbe 
pofslone  of  some  niineralogisU. 

C.     Passing  to  indurated  tide:    tbe  potstone  of 

Iiithen,  aud  eoumerated  under  the  head  of  talcose 
•cbiiU 
Common  serpentine  is  notetJ  for  the  variety 
Srf  its  colours,  which  are  either  simple,  or  va- 
rioiBly  intermingled,  in  clonds,  spots,  or  veins. 
The  prevailing'  colours  are,  green  of  various 
hues,  black,  brown,  dark  red,  and  purplish 
brown :  yellow,  pink,  lilac,  and  pale  grey,  are 
more  rare.  The  variations  which  result  from 
the  admixtures  of  these  in  different  modes  are 
infiDite.  It  varies  further  in  aspect,  from  being 
intersected  by  veins  of  noble  serpentine,  steatite, 
asljestos,  or  calcareous  spar,  or  from  containing 
the  imbedded  minerals  to  be  enumerated  at  the 
.  end  of  this  article. 


Second  Division. — Translucent. 

A.     Noble  serpentine  of  some  mineralogists. 

iU     Foliated  and  splintery. 

b.    Condioidal,  or  splintery  couchoidal. 

The  colours  of  this  variety  are  more  limited, 
I' and  are  generally  the  following  modifications  of 
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green:  dark  olive,  pale  olive,  dark,  or  bright 
yellowt  greeu,  and  pale  greyish  green.  It  also 
occurs  of  a  pale  fawa  colour,  and  white;  and 
there  is  an  esteemed  variety  consisting  of  bright 
and  very  dark  green  intermixed.  Translucent 
serpentine  passes  into  common  steatite,  and  into 
hard  steatite,  or  figure  stone  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
to  have  a  much  greater  claim  than  tbes^  minerals 
to  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  rocks. 

Th^  minerals  which  chiefly  occur  imbedded 
iu  serpentine  are  the  following,  and  some  of 
them,  besides  diallage,  in  such  abuudaoce  as 
materially  to  modify  the  character  of  the  rock. 

• 

Diallage.  Pyrope. 

Asbestos.  Calcareous  spar. 

Amianthus,  Schiefar  spar.  = 

Steatite^  Oxydulous  iron. 

Hornblende.  Chromatoriron.  (tvUi- 

A.ctinolite«  Hydrophane  opal, 

Tremolite,  Chrysolite. 

Talc.  ][doq*ase, 

Jade.  v-V^itiloC  u'^\Ht.' 

'  Rocks,  composed  of  serpentitie  and  cavbonat 
of  liBse,.  are  found  of  r  considerable  extent,  of 
which  the  vmif  antico:  la  a  striking  variety*  . . 


r»NEIM<;  M& 
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The  space  occupied  by  gneiss  is  often  very 
ronsiderable ;  and,  in  many  countries,  it  is  found 
to  be  the  most  abundant  of  the  prima,ry  stratified 
rocks,  constituting  extensive  districts,  and  rising 
into  mountains  of  great  elevation.  In  such 
cases,  it  sometimes  forms  niasses  of  enormous 
thickness,  without  any  intervening  strata  of 
another  nature. 

In  such  situations  it  is  often  found  imme- 

« 

diately  following  granite,  and  succeeded  by  the 

other  primary  strata.     But,  as  already  noticed, 

it  is  also  frequently  observed  to  succeed  one  or 

other  of  these,  or  to  alternate  in  large  tracts 

with  tracts  equally  extensive  of  many  of  them. 

Besides  these  more  extensive  alternations,  a 
"  •     •  •     ■ . 

large  body  or  series  of  strata,  consisting  prin- 

m  9 

% 

cipally  of  gneiss,  often  contains  a  number  of 
alternating  strata  of  other  Yocks  in  much  in- 
ferior  proportion.    The  most  common  of  these, 
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ae  already  noticed,   ia  hornblende  schist; 
quartz  rock  and  micaceous  schist  are  also  not^ 
uncommon  ;   and,  though  much  less  frequent, 
ai^tlaceous  schist  is  known  to  occur  in  a  similar 
manner.     Such  beds  have  been  called  subordi- 
nate;  a  distinction,  the  propriety  of  which,  how*  I 
ever  questionable  it  may  be,  is  not  a  subject  for 
discussion  in  tliis  place;  although,  in  g^eoto^jcal 
descriptions,  it  ia  often,  not  only  convenient,  but  .J 
necessary,  to  consider  a  series  of  this  nature  a 
goeiM,  and  to  omit  all  notice  of  these  inferiori 
strata. 

The  dimensions  of  the  strata  of  gneiss  are  I 
extremely  various.      They  are    generally  very  ^ 
considei-able  where  they  do  not  alternate  with 
the  other  strata  already  mentioned  ;    but  where 
hornblende  schist,  in  particular,  abounds,  they  . 
are  often  very  thin.     Where  they  are  not  sepa-  ' 
rated  by  the  intervention  of  these  and  similar 
strata,  the  distinctions  between  the  different  beds 
are  generally  formed  by  some  change  in  the  pro-  ■ 
portions  of  the  ingredients,  and  principalty  by  ] 
variations  in  those  of  the   hombleade  or  the 
mica. 
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Although  gneiss  is  a  stratified  rock,  the  Be> 
\ei-al  varieties  of  which  it  couaista,  present  that 
tiispositioti  in  very  different  degrees.  When 
the  texture  is  coarsely  grannlar,  and  resembling 
that  of  granite.  Ilie  strata  are  generally  least  de- 
iined  ;  and,  in  some  such  cases,  particularly, 
when  it  abounds  in  granite  veins,  it  is  difficult 
for  an  inexperienced  eye  to  distinguish  it  from 
an  irr^;iilar  )i;ran)tic  mass. 

The  same  difficulty  sometimes  occurs  where 
it  is  very  irregular  in  position  ;  either  from  a 
discordant  inclinotion  of  the  approM.iniate  por- 
tions, or  from  flexures  and  contortions.  .  The 
difficulty*  is  in  this  case  increat<ed  by  tlte  circum- 
?4ance  that  sucii  irregularities  prev'ail  most  where 
granite  vein**  are  most  abundant  ,■  and  such  is  the 
coDfusion  hence  generated,  that  it  often  requires 
an  eye  of  no  small  experience  to  distinguish 
between  the  vein  and  the  including  mass;  or 
to  determine  what  is  granite  and  what  is  gneiss. 

Further,  the  granite  veins  are  not  necessarily 
Lraaavffl^e  to  the  strata  oi-  laminte,  but  often  lie 
in  a  parallel  maimer,  so  as,  for  short  spuces,  tq 
resemble  portions  of  the  stratified  structure  of 


the  gneiss  itself.  Such  parallel  veins  are  i 
times  mistaken  for  beds  of  stratified  granite, 
when  of  considerable  dimensions,  or  when  care 
has  not  been  taken  to  tnice  their  real  nature  and 
connections. 

Tlie  stratification  of  tho^  masses  of  gueisa 
which  contain  few  granite  veins,  is  commonly 
very  regular  and  discernible  ;  and  this  regularity 
of  stratification  will  be  found  chiefly  to  prevail 
ui  the  two  varieties  diotinguished  here  by  the  . 
terms  schistose,  and  laminar. 

The  contortions  of  gneiss  are  often  extremely 
remarkable,  and  they  occur  on  a  very  large,  as 
well  as  on  a  small  scale.  Where  hornblende 
schist  alternates  with  the  strata,  they  are  rea- 
deretl  very  conspicuous  by  the  contrast  of  colour  | 
l>etweeii  tlie  two  rocks.  In  some  rare  instances, 
a  sudden  change  occurs  in  the  positiuu  of  the 
laminae,  as  if  the  rock  had  been  fractured,  aud 
the  parts  reunited  at  an  angle  to  each  other.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  contortions  j 
of  gneiss  are  seldom  so  minute  as  to  be  com- 
prised, like  those  of  micaceous  schist,  witliin  tbe 
limits  of  a  specimen. 


The  varieties  comprehended  under  the  term 
^eisa  are  so  considerable,  that  no  genera!  de- 
scription of  the  structure  of  the  stone  can  l>e 
(fiven  :  it  is  necessary  to  describe  separately  that 
of  each  variety.  The  three  marked  varieties  of 
8tnicture  may  be  comprised  under  the  granitic, 
the  schistose,  and  the  laminar. 

The  granitic  variety  is  distinguishable  by  its 
general  resemblance  to  granite,  which  it  also 
emulates  in  the  infinite  variety,  intermixture, 
magnitude,  and  proportions  of  the  sevem)  in- 
gredients. As  already  remarked,  it  fi-equently 
passes  into  granite  by  an  undeBiiable  transition  : 
and,  both  this  trdnsitioii,  and  the  re^iemhtance  to 
the  {Tranitic  chapdcter,  occur  chiefly  in  thoHe 
cases  where  the  l>eds  of  gTieiss  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  gjaiiite.  At  the  point  of  junction,  the  two 
rocks  are  sometimes  undistinguishable :  and  a 
similar  gradation  often  exists  in  those  parts 
which  are  traversed  by  granite  veins.  The  ilis- 
tfoetion,  as  already  mentioned  in  treating:  '  ot' 
gfranite,  consists  in  the  general  parallelism  *>f 
the  mica,  or  of  the  bonddende;  or  elite  of  some 
otiier  ingredieuls  ;    from  which  t-ause  tlie  rwk 


I 
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is  either  actually  fissile,  or  elee  displays  iiuIk** 

tioiia  of  a  foliated  structure.     An  that   »lntcture 
bectune»  more  jwrfect,   it  recedes  furtlier  IVom 

^ranit£> 

In  the  schistose  variety,  the  texture  is  coin*- 
monly  minute,  while  the  position  of  tlie  severnU 
minerals  above   mentioned,  is  moi-e  acruratelf  il 
parallel.    Hence  the  rock  is  almost  alwajs  very* 
readily  fissile;    and,  in  some  instances  indeedvn 
powesses  this  quality  in  such  perfection  as  tu  be' 
applicable  to  the  same  purposes  as  argillaceoua  U 
schist.     This  variety  passes  into  quartz  rodi,  byvl 
the  loss  of  its  mica,  or  hornbleitde,  or,  some- 
time, of  its  feli^piir  also;  and,  in  this  caee,  its,  I 
structure  is  commonly  more  granular  than  when  . 
it  passes  into  micaceous  ^hist.     When  it  gra*  i 
duates  into  the  latter  rock,  by  the  lo^is  of  its  . 
felspar,  it  is  generally  very  distinctly  lamintu*  ur  <• 
schistose. 

The  two  preceding  varieties  are  the   most 
abundant.     The  laminar  is  rare,  but  it-occurs  iu  i 
several  parts  of  Scotland,  as,  for  example,  in  Sky  i 
anil   in  Ard^owar.     In  this  variety,  each  coo- 
stiliicnt  uiiueml  J!>  flisiNiseil  ^iepanitety.  in  lamiose 


nearlji  continuous  ;  and,  as  the  quartz  and  the 
felspar  are  the  predominant  substances,  it  is 
marked  by  considerable  peculiarity  of  aspect ; 
particularly  when,  as  is  uot  unfrequent,  the  fop- 
mer  is  white  and  the  latter  red,  or  when  their 
colours  are  in  any  other  manner  strongly  con- 
trasted. When  perfect,  the  laminar  variety  pre- 
sents no  trace  of  a  granular  structure  ;  but  it 
passes  into  both  of  the  prece(Jin<r,  and  thus  loses 
its  definite  character.  Although  so  decidedly 
laminar  in  composition,  it  is  far  less  fissile  than 
the  preceding  variety. 

In  composrtiou,  gneiss  fundamentally  resem- 
bles granite  ;  or,  the  prevailing  minerals  which 
enter  into  it  are  quartz,  felspar,  mica,  and  horn- 
blende. To  descril>e  the  mode  in  which  these 
are  combined,  would  l>e  merely  to  repeat  that 
which  has  already  bepu  sai^l  under  the  head  of 
granite. 

But  there  is  one  important  variety  in  which 
compact  felspar  forms  an  essential  and  conspi- 
CU0U8  ingredient,  and  to  which  granite  affords 
no  parallel.  That  rock  lias  been  witliout  scruple 
ranked  in  this  division,  because  it  accompanies 
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the  oi-dinarj'  varieties  of  gueisf,  and  also  gra- 
duates into  them.  It  does  not  appear  to  liaTC 
been  described  by  foreijfii  g;eologi8ta  ;  but  it  can- 
not be  considered  as  an  accidental  rock,  as  i$, 
forms  exterior  tracts  of  coinitry  on  the  norths 
west  coast  of  Scotland. 

It  must  also  here  be  observed,  that  there  have 
been  introduced  into  the  synopsis,  several  com* 
pounds  formed  of  other  ingredients  than  those 
now  enumeratetl  as  the  constituents  of  gneiss. 
The  reasons  for  this  are,  that  these  compounds 
alternate  with  and  pass  into  the  more  ordinary 
varieties  of  that  rock,  and  that  no  other  place 
exists  in  which  they  can  be  arranged.  As  yet; 
they  have  either  been  overlooked  by  geologists, 
or  classed  with  those  otlier  rocks  to  which  they 
are  also  allied.  In  the  present  very  imperfect 
state  of  our  knowledge,  it  seems  impossible  to 
adopt  a  better  arrangement ;  but,  to  accommo- 
date the  student,  such  varieties,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  wherever  they  trespass  on  the  charac- 
tera  of  some  other  i-ock,  or  occur  as  parts  of  other 
series,  will  be  found  enumerated  in  two  placesj 
Such  a  su[>erfluity  appeared  preferable  to  tlie. 
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limitation  of  a  given  rock  to  one  place,  T^hen  it 
exists  in  t\>ix). 

As  id  granite,  many  minerals  are  found  im- 
bedded in  gneiss,  in  greater  or  less  abundance : 
and  these,  as  in  the  former  case,  are  enumerated 
in  an  appended  liist. 

The  coloui'S  of  gneiss  vary  from  the  same 
causes  which  influence  those  of  granite ;  and  to 
repeat  these  would  be  superfluous.  It  may  only 
be  added,  that  the  peculiar  structure  of  this  rock, 
by  frequently  causing  the  sevieral  colours  to  be 
disposed  in  stripes,  produces  a  much  greater  diver- 
sity  of  aspect  in  a  series  of  specimens,  than  can  be 
found  in  a  collection  of  granites. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  GNEISS. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

Of  regular  composition,  containing  at  least 
three  of  the  four  minerals,  quartz,  felspar,  noica, 
and  homMende. 

s 
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FIRST  SUBDIVISION. — Granitic. 
Resembling-  g;i-anite,  i.  e.  large  grained  am 
often  losing  tlie  tbliated  structure. 

A.  Quartz,  felspar,  mica. 

B.  Quariz,  felspar,  hombleude. 

C.  Quartz,  felspar,  mica,  bornbleode. 

These  varieties  abound  in  Lewis,  Ilarris 
the  associated  islands.  They  sometimes  couti 
superadded  crystals  of  felspar,  thus  forming  t 
porphyritic  gneiss  of  some  authors. 


SKCONU  SUBDIVISION. — Sc/iistose. 
The  structure  foliated,  like  that  of  micaci 
schist,  or  granular  with  a  slight  laminar  tendeiw 
like  that  of  quartz  rock  : — 6ne  grained. 

A.  White  felspar  and  quartz  in  minute  grains 
ttmately  mi.\ed,  with  rare  scales  ni  mica.     The  position 
oftha  mica  determines  the  foliated  structure,  whicli 
however  often  so  very  indistinct  that  the  specimens 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  quartz  roclc. 

B.  The  mixture  of  felspar  and  quartz  finely 
nular  as  in  the  former,  but  the  mica  so  abundant  u  to 
cause  it  to  resemble  certain   varieties  of  a 
schist. 

C.  The  mica  so  abundant  as  to  form  distinct 
tiuuous  laminse;  and  as  in  these  cases  it  is  often 
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difficult  to  distinguish  the  felspar  from  the  quartz,  the 
spacimens  are  easilv  confouuded  with  common  mica-' 
eeo^s  schist. 

D.  A  schist  of  foliated  mica,  with  interspersed 
and  large  irregular  crystals  of  felspar ;  the  qUartz  being 
scarcely  discernible. 

E.  An  undulated  coarse  schist,  consisting  of 
large  grains  of  felspar  and  of  quartz  closely  packed 
and  connected  by  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
mica.  Occurs  in  the  argillaceous  series  of  the  High- 
land southern  border  in  company  with  micaceous  schist 
of  the  same  structure  and  appearance. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  whole  of  this  sub- 
division presents  transitions  from  gneiss  into 
quartz  rock  and  into  micaceous  schist.  Where 
the  felspar  is  red  they  are  easily  distinguished : 
when  white,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  recognize 
them.  I  may  also  add  that  hornblende  is,  as  in 
the  first  subdivision,  an  occasional  ing^redient, 
and  that  this  subdivision  also,  is  occasionally  por- 
pbyritic. 

This  variety  occurs  abundantly  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  in  Rannoch,  and  in  the  middle 
Highland  districts  of  Atholl  and  Badenoch* 
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THIRD  SUBDIVISION. Iximuuir. 

Each  substance  occupying  a  distinct  lamiiia, 
the  quartz  and  the  felspar  being  separated ;  some- 
times remaining  in  contact,at  others  being  divided 
by  intervening  laminae  of  mica  or  of  hornblende: 
the  quartz  frequently  puts  on  the  muddy  aspect 
of  chalcedony. 

A*    Qaartz  and  felspar  in  alternating  laniin» :  be- 
longing, with  D,  strictly,  to  the  third  division. 
*       B.    Quartz,  felspar  and  mica,  similarly  alternating. 

G.    Quartz,  felspar  and  hornblende,  disposed  in 
the  same  manner. 

D.  Felspar  and   hornblende  in  alternating  la« 
minee. 

E.  Quartz,  mica  and  hornblende ;  the  two  latter 
generally  in  one  lamina. 

The  varieties  A,  B,  are  abundant  in  Glen  Elg, 
Ronaand  Ardgower;  the  third  occurs  occasion- 
ally in  various  situations.  The  quartz  is  abo 
found  alternating  with  mica  only,  or  with  horn- 
blende only,  in  the  same  situations ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  specify  these  varieties,  as 
they  appear  to  be  very  limited  in  extent. 

In  varieties  C,  D,  the  felspar  often  assumes  a 
very  peculiar  aspect;  consisting  of  crystalline 
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SfRims  compacted  together  into  adenae  and  some- 
■what  gjaniilar  aggregate,  and  having  often  a 
glassy  lustre.  The  rocka  of  this  character  are 
more  easily  recognized  than  described;  and  they 
abound  on  the  west  coast  of  Sutherland  and  Rosa- 
shire. 

With  respect  to  the  first  division  1  may  add, 
that  the  several  varieties  enumerated  under  it  are 
occasionally  found  passing  into  each  other,  in  all 
situations  where  gneiss  occurs;  notwithstanding 
the  leading  prevalence  of  one  or  other  of  the  sub- 
jji  visions. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 


Of  irregular  composition,  coutaining  compact 
felspar,  and  consisting  of  that  substance  united  to 
some  or  all  of  the  ordinary  ingredients  of  gneiss. 
In  structure  it  sometimes  resembles  common 
gneiss,  but  more  frequently  its  fracture  is  like  that 
of  the  nou-fissile  schists;  presenting  no  indica- 
tion of  laminte. 

A-     Compact  felspHF  witb  hornblende.     This  also 
I  occurs  as  a  variety  of"  hornblende  schist. 
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B.  Compact  felvpar  with  quartz ;  in  TBrioOR  pro> 

portions. 

C.  Compact  felspar  and  chlorite ;  with  gneiss,  in 
North  Uist.     Ocrurs  aiao  as  a  uiember  of  tBe  cltli 
series  of  Argyllshire, 

D.  Compact  felspar,  with  quartz,aDd 
£.     Compact  felspar, with  quartzand  hornbli 

or  with  mica  iiuperadded. 

F.  Compact  felspar  superadded,  in  vmouB  ways, 
to  any  of  the  preceding;  varieties  of  gneiss  which  cori- 
taiu  coinmoD  felspar  also. 

The  substances  ranked  in  lliis  division  are 
frequently  traversed  by  veins  of  compact  felspar, 
often  reticulating  in  an  intricate  manner,  and  so 
numerous  as  to  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
rock.  The  predominant  colours  in  the  compact 
felspar  are  various  shades  of  grey,  but  green  is 
also  very  common.  They  occur  abundantly, 
BOinetimea  in  connexion  with  the  varieties  of  the 
first  subdivision,  in  Sutherland  and  Rossshire ; 
and  are  also  found  in  North  Uist  and  West  Rona, 
where  they  are  connected  with  and  pass  into 
ai'gillaceous schist ;  forming  acompouud incltjded 
in  the  next  division. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

Of  irregular  composition,  beinf^  either  defi- 
cient in  the  number  of  ingredients  required  to 
meet  the  definitioti  of  gneiss,  or  containing  some 
substance  not  included  in  that  definition. 

A.  Quartz  and  felspar;  simpl;  laminar  and  at 
the  same  time  granular.  The  fuliated  disposition  here 
results  from  the  cryslalline  position  of  the  felspar. 

B.  Hornblende  ant)  felspar,  foliated  and  some- 
times imperfectly  schistose.  Analogy  and  geological 
connexions  claim  a  place  here  for  this  rock  ;  it  is  how- 
ever the  primitive  greenstone  of  some,  and  the  horn- 
blende schist  of  other  atitbors.  It  is  also  described 
uuder  the  head  of  hornblende  scliist. 

C.  Felspar  and  mica. — Lewis,  &c. 

D.  Felspar  and  clay  slate. — Isla,  Lewis. 

E.  Felspar  and  chlorite  schist. — Gigha,  Sky. 

F.  Felspar,  quartz  and  chlorite  schist. — Sky. 

G.  Felspar,  quartz  and  clay  slate. — North  Uist. 
IL    Felspar,  quartz  and  talc— Scalpa,  (West.) 

I.  A  granular  mixture  of  felspar  and  quartz  ia 
•one  iKmiDaandelay  slate  in  another. 

K.  The  same  with  chlcH'ite  schitt  instead  of  clay 
siftle.— Sky. 

L.    The  same  with  grey  wacke  achisl,  ditto. 

M.  Compact  quartz  with  imbedded  grains  of  fel- 
spar, in  one  lamina,  and  the  same  achists  in  the  other.— 
Sky. 
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N*  Schistose  felspar  containing  crystals  of  horn- 
blende interspersed* — Glen  Tilt. 

O*  Actinolite  occupying  the  place  of  hornblende. 
•^-Sutherland. 

P.  Compact  felspar,  argillaceous  schist,  and  any 
one  or  more  of  the  other  ingredients  of  gneiss.— Lewis. 
Loch  Carron. 

Of  all  these  I  may  remark,  that  the  geological 
position  and  general  features  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  most  ordinary  gneiss,  and  tliat  they  often 
pass  into  the  regular  varieties.  It  is  perhaps 
superfluous  to  remark,  that  although  I  have  thu^ 
distinguished  the  varieties  of  gneiss  by  fixed  divi^ 
sions,  there  are,  as  in  all  cases  of  compound 
rocks,  intermediate  gradations  which  cannot  be 
decidedly  referred  to  either.  But  I  may  observe 
that  many  other  combinations  probably  exist,  and 
that  an  ideal  catalogue  of  much  greater  extent 
might  easily  have  been  formed.  The  present 
enumeration  has  been  rigidly  limited  to  the 
viaricties  actually  observed. 

No  division  is  here  made  of  those  varieties 
which  contain  oecasional  minerals,  however 
abundant,  or  in  whatever  manner  disposed. 


.GNJBI6S. 

The  following 

are 

those  of  most  usi 

curreuce  :— 

Epidole. 

Carbooat  of  lin&e. 

Grarnet. 

Zircon. 

Actinolite. 

Tourmalin. 

Quartz. 

Melanite. 

Fekpar* 

Idocrase. 

Hornblende. 

Oxydulou9  iron. 

Fluorspar* 

Molybdena. 
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.  Garnet  and  Epidote  are  sometimes  so  abun- 
dant as  to  modify  the  character  of  the  rock.  The 
qnartz  and  fi'Jspar  present  various  colours  and 
characters ;  more  so  than  in  any  other  rock  in 
^hich  they  occur. 

Many  other  minerals  have  been  occasionally 
described  as  found  in  gneiss,  but  the  true  reposi- 
tories of  these  appear  to  be  the  granite  veins :  or, 
at  least,  sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken  so  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  cases,  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  here  enumerated.  The  preceding 
list  includes  those  which  have  beei>  observed  in 
the  gneiss  itself. 


It  does  not  appear,  that  the.  geological  rela- 
tions of  the  Topaz  rock  of  Werner  have  been 
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satisfactorily  ascertained ;  but  I  am  induced  to 
give  it  a  place  here,  in  an  appendix,  from  its 
foliated  structure  and  general  characters.  To 
whatever  family  it  may  belong,  it  appears,  at  any 
rate,  to  have  no  claim  to  a  separate  place  as  a  dis- 
tinct geological  form^ion. 

It  is  a  compound  of  quartz,  schorl,  mica,  and 
lithomarga,  or  of  quartz,  schorl,  and  lithonoarga, 
containing  topazes  imbedded. 

If..  •'•  t  A  ^  ^ 

•  ..'  'fi%.t    ;.:  .    y  ^  m,  ^' 
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hui.nj'  uMICACEOUS  SCHiST. 

l^t^.u^A    .  "■■■■■*  ■;■■■ 


.v;^-. 


The  uncertain  positioa  of  micaceous  «cbttt-^-'' 
with  KSpect  to  the  other  primary  rocks,  has  al- 
ready been  stated  as  &r  as  is  necessary  for  the 
objects  of  this  work.  Like  gneiss,  it  generaJly 
forms  extensive  tracts  of  country  and  ranges  of 
high  mountains,  but  is  sometimes  also  found  oc- 
cupying vei'y  small  spaces,  in  alternation  with 
other  primai-y  strata.  The  consecutive  beds 
therefore,  coiistittite,  in  some  cases,  masses  of 
^reat  thickness ;  while,  in  others,  they  may  be 
found  not  exceeding  a  few  feet  in  dimensions, 
and  forming  a  very  unimportant  part  of  some 
series  composed  principally  of  other  substances. 
Jn  gneiss,  as  already  shewn,  it  sometimes  occurs 
in  beds  of  very  inferior  dimensions  ;  and,  in  the 
same  manner,  it  is  found  accompanying-  quartz 
rock,  with  which  it  is  often  very  extensively  as- 
sociate*], as  will  be  more  particularly  detailed 
hereafter. 
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The  iiulividual  strata  in  a  series,  are  equally 
variable  in  dimensions,  but  are  most  coraraoaly 
very  thick  where  that  series  contains  no  iiiterr 
veiling  substance.  They  are  often  indeed  of 
thickness  so  great,  and  are,  at  the  same  time 
imperfectly  defined  or  separated,  tliatthe  stratified 
nature  of  the  rock  is  only  lo  be  deduced  from  a 
knowledge  of  its  general  character,  and  no^ 
from  any  appearances  visible  in  the  spot  under 
examination.  The  difficulty  of  determining  this 
jKiint  is  greatest,  as  in  gneiss,  where  the  diapoei-t 
tion  of  the  beds  is  least  regular,  or  where  the^l 
are  much  bent  or  contorted. 

Hhen  tlie  beds  of  micaceous  schist  are  not 
separated  by  any  intervening  rock,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished, like  those  of  gneiss,  by  some  cl 
in  the  proportions  of  the  constituent  parts,  am) 
the  actual  separation  takes  place  where  the  mil 
is  most  abundant. 

I'he  flexures  above-mentioned  as  occurrin|p' 
in  this  rock,  are  often  so  great  as  to  amount  ttf^ 
contortions.  But  in  many  cases  of  contortion,^ 
where  the  intricacy  and  minuteness  of  this  strucr 
lure  is  verj'  considerable,  this  feature  appears  to 
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I>e  independent  of  tlie  bed,  and  Jo  involve  the 
laminas  of  ivhich  tlic  stratum  is  formed,  without 
aflectiiig:  the  stratum  itself.  Many  interesting 
geological  c-onsidei-ations,  not  admitting  of  exa- 
mination in  this  place,  are  connected  with  this 
subject. 

In  all  cases,  whether  straight  or  contorted, 
the  structure  of  micaceous  schist,  like  that  of 
gneiss,  is  foliated,  or  laminar;  aud,  aa  in  that 
rockt  the  laminae  are  more  or  less  easily  sepa- 
rated, or  the  rock  is  more  or  less  easily  fissile, 
according  to  the  proportion  and  mode  of  dispo- 
sition in  which  the  mica  enters  into  the  com- 
pound. In  some  institnces,  it  may  be  separated 
into  slates  adapted  to  oeeonomical  uses  ;  in 
others,  the  laminar  fracture  is  very  irregular  and 
imperfect.  Such  laminse  are  sometimes  straight, 
like  the  general  structure  of  the  bed  ;  hut,  with- 
out exhibiting  actual  contortion  or  flexure,  they 
are  often  minutely  undulated.  These  undula- 
tions, like  the  contortions,  are  always  most  sen- 
sible on  the  transverse  fracture  ,•  but  that  frac- 
ture cao  scarcely  ever  be  neatly  effected  but  li\ 
the  action   of  gunpowder;  as  a   less  degree  ol' 
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force,  only  separates  the  laminse,  or  products  il 
very  irregular  transverse  surface. 

It  is  yet  unsettled  whether,  in  all  cases,  tfie 
laminar  structure  of  micaceous  schist  is  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  strati6 cation,  or  whether  it  may 
not,  as  in  argillaceous  schist,  be  sometimes  at 
angles  to  that.  But  if  the  minute  undulations 
be  excepted,  no  observations  as  jet  prove  the 
latter;  and,  from  the  analogy  of  gneiss,  where 
they  appear  to  be  always  coincident,  it  is  probable 
that  the  former  is  true. 

Micaceous  schist,  as  it  differs  from  gneiss  iiil 
composition,  diifers  only  from  that  rock  in  ni 
containing  granite  veins  as  a  frequent  feature: 
Wherever  these  are  found,  they  occur  only, 
other  rocks,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  granitet 
and  the  veins  are  then  limited  to  a  eimall  distance 
from  the  mass  of  that  substance  ;  being  ramifica- 
tions from  some  larger  intruding  vein,  or  irom 
the  principal  rock,  and,  commonly,  easy  to  trare. 
But  it  is  subject  to  be  much  penetrated  by  quartz 
veins,  either  transverse  or  parallel  to  the  laminae  ; 
and,  where  these  are  contorted,  the  veins  fotlo*^ 
those  contortions. 
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The  texture  of  micaceous  schist  is  various ; 
being  coarse,  or  fine,  according  to  the  tnagnitude 
and  disposition  of  the  parts  of  which  it  is  formed. 
The  aspect  of  the  fracture  is  equally  various ; 
depending,  moreover,  uot  only  on  this  cause,  but 
on  the  direction  which  it  bears  towards  the 
laminae  of  the  stoue.  Thus,  io  a  parallel  -frac- 
ture, a  smooth  surface  of  mica  alone  w  ill  often 
appear ;  while,  in  the  reverse  direction,  quartz 
only,  is  sometimes  visible. 

Whether  the  texture  of  micaceous  schist  is  to 
\je  considered  as  crystalline  and  granular,  or 
laminar,  depends  on  the  particular  variety  under 
examination.  In  many  cases,  where  the  mica  rs 
not  only  abundant  but  continuous,  it  is  strictly 
laminar.  Where  that  is  abundant,  but  less  con< 
tinuous,  it  is  either  minutely  and  imperfectly 
laminar,  or  scaly :  and  where  the  quartz,  on  the 
contrary,  predominates,  or  is  irregularly  inter- 
mixed with  the  mica,  it  is  scaly  and  graimlar  to- 
other, or  almost  purely  granular  and  crystalline, 
or  continuously  crystalline.  In  all  these  varieties 
(rf  texture,  it  corresponds  veiy  nearly  with  gneiss ; 
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which,  in  most  other  particulars,  it  so  strongly 
resembles. 

It  18  a  theoretical  question  whether  this  tex* 
ture  id  the  result  of  chemical  action  or  qf  mecha* 
nicU  disposition,  and  therefore  not  adapted  to 
the  present  work.  But  it  may  briefly  be  re- 
marked, that  the  parallel  position  of  the  mica 
may  be  accbunted  for  on  either  supposition; 
while,  with  respect  to  the  quartz,  it  certainly,  in 
every  case,  even  where  most  granular,  is  united 
by  the  intervention  ^f  a  crystalline  cement  of  the 
same  substance. 

Nevertheless,  cei-tain  varieties  of  micaceous 
schist  occur,  which  possess  the  unquestionable 
characters  of  a  compound,  at  least  partly  mecha^ 
nical.  In  theism,  fragments  of  granite,  of  quartz 
rock,  and  of  limestone,  are  imbedded  in  the  ge- 
neral mass  ;  resembling,  thus,  the  conglomerates 
which  accompany  the  sandstones. 

Moreover,  in  certain  places  in  Scotland, 
where  small  beds  of  micaceous  schist  alternate 
with  clay  slate  and  graywacke,  or  with  coarse 
and  fine  argillaceous  schists,  some  remarkable 
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occur  which  resemble  exactly  in  tljeir 
texture  those  varieties  of  graywacke  of  which 
the  texture  seems  almost  purely  mechanical.  In 
these,  the  grains  of  quartz  appear  to  he  merely 
agglutinated  without  the  intervention  of  a  proper 
siliceous  cement,  while  they  also  bear  marks  of 
previous  attrition,  In  such  specimens  also  it  is 
very  remarkable,  that,  as  in  the  analogous  gray- 
wackes,.the  grains  in  any  one  bed  preserve  an 
average  general  size,  whether  coarse  or  fine ; 
and  that  the  two  are  scarcely  ever  intermixed  in 
the  same.  In  these  also,  the  quartz  is  princi- 
pally united  by  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
inteiTeniug  mica,  which  follows  the  minute  un- 
dulations produced  by  the  packing  of  the  irre- 
gular gravel,  producing  an  undulated  and  pe- 
culiar appearance  ou  the  transverse  fracture 
which  is  highly  characteristic. 

It  is  scarcely  now  necessary  to  say  that  the 
minerals  of  which  this  rock  is  foiTiied  are,  essen- 
tially, quartz  and  mica.  To  the  varying  pro- 
portions and  disposition  of  these,  are  owing  all 
the  leading  varieties  which  are  found  in  this 
rock.     As  it  differtt  from  gneiss,  chiefly  in  ex- 
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eluding  felspar,  so  it  easily  passes  into  that  i*ock 
by  the  admission  of  this  mineral.  With  greater 
facility,  it  passes  into  quartz  rock ;  as  the  same 
ingredients  form  one  of  the  chief  varieties  of  that 
substance;  nor  indeed  is  it  often  possible  to  de* 
termine  to  ivhich  of  these  two,  any  specimen, 
or  even  stratum,  ought  to  be  referred. 

As  the  limits  between  chlorite  and  mica  are 
evanescent,  or,  at  least,  as  no  effectual  dislinction 
between  the  two  has  yet  been  discovered,  mica*, 
oeous  schist  easily  passes  into  chlorite  schist^ 
and,  although  more  rarely,  it  seenus  also  to  pass 
into  talcose  schist,  producing  indefinite  varietiei 
which  are  noticed  in  the  subsequent  catalogue. 
In  some  rare  instances  also,  it  presents  transitioDB, 
but  less  perfect,  into  the  finest  vaineties  of  argil-, 
laceous  schist. 

Besides  the  essential  minerals  above  men- 
tioned, hornblende,  chlorite,  and  talc,  sometimes 
occur  in  micaceous  dchist,  in  such  abundance  as 
materially  to  modify  its  character ;  occasionany 
producing  transitions  into  the  rocks  characteiued 
by  these  ingredients,  which  it  appeared  conve* 
nient  to    enumerate    in    a  particular  division. 


Carbonat  of  lime  occurs  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  rarely. 

Many  minerals,  hereafter  noticed  in  the  Sy- 
nopses, are  occasionally  found  imbedded  in  this 
rock*  Among  these,  garnet  is  eminently  con- 
spicuous ;  as  it  sometimes  abounds  to  such  a 
degree  as  almost  to  equal  in  quantity  the  include 
ing  rock,  and  thus  materially  to  affect  its  charac- 
ter. Whatever  singularity  or  beauty  such  varie- 
ties may  present,  from  containing  one  or  more  of 
these  extraneous  minerals,  they  require  no  further 
liotiee  than  that  which  is  given  of  them  in  the 
list  appended  to  the  catalogue  of  varieties. 

The  colours  of  micaceous,  schist  offer  very 
little  variety.  With  the  exception  of  those  which 
conrtmn  a  conspicuous  quantity  of  imbedded  ex- 
traneous minerals,  or  pass  into  chlorite  scfhist, 
they  present  tints  of  grey  alone ;  the  mica  vary- 
ing from  white  to  blacky  and  the  quartz  being 
almost  invariably  colourless.  The  degree  of 
Qplour^  in  these  cases,  depends  chiefly  on  the 
proportion  of  mica  in  the- compound.     . 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  MICACEOUS  SCmST. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 
Consisting  of  mica  and  quartz. 

FIRST  SUBDIVISION. — Simply  hminart : 

or  foliated. 

A.    Formed  of  mica,  contiuuously  lamioar,  with 
scarcely  a  discernible  proportion  of  laminar  quartz*. 

■ 

A  variety  of  considerable  beauty  arises  from 
the  mica  occasionally  presenting  two  distiiict 
colours,  as  white  and  blacky  or  greenish  and 
grey.  Many  of  these  specimens  appear  to  coii- 
sist  of  mica  only,  but  I  believe  that  quartz  is 
never  entirely  absent 

'     B.    Formed  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredieiits  reversed. 

In  this  case,  the  cross  fracture  presents  the 
aspect  of  quartz  rock,  while  the  mica  akme  is 
visible  in  the  littiiinar  fracture. 

C.  The  continuity  of  the  mica  becoming  inter- 
rupted, and  the  quartz  becoming  granular* 
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le  varieties  of  tliis  are  endless,  and  it  passes 
both  into  quartz  rock  and  into  gneis». 

D.  The  mica  gfreenisb,  and  more  tender;  thus 
approxiinating*  to  rhiorite  scliist,  yet  forming  large 
tPMts of  couRlry  without  passiag^  decidedly  into  that 
nek. 

Id  point  of  disposition,  this  variety  comprises 
all  the  modifications  above  named. 

£.  The  mica  grey,  but  tender ;  nnd  thus  approxi- 
waling  te  tulcose  schist,  a  rock  which  appears  to  be 
frequeiifly  subordinate  to  the  present,  and  to  occupy 
very  limited  spaces  among  its  beds. 

F.  Modifications  airailar  to  the  preceding  two; 
I  but  the  passage  beiug,  in  this  case,  into  clay  slate. 

•       Tbe  chief  iustanees  of  contortion  are  fooud 
ill  this  subdivision.  .  .  a 


8ECO!fiD  sCBDivisiox. — Granularli/  laminar. 

A.  Granular  quartz  uniformly  mixed  with  scales 
of  lutca  in  a  parallel  position,  by  which  the  laminar 
fracture  of  the  rock  is  determined. 

B.  Granular  quartz,  occupying  distinct  lamins, 
which  are  separable,  in  consequence  of  the  interposi- 
tion of  scales  of  mica  congregated  into  distinct  spots. 

C.  Granular  quartz  divisible  into  laminae,  between 
which  distinct,  and  often  distaiit,  scales  of  mica  are 
iDterapersed. 
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These  two,  like  the  former,  pass  into  quarts 
rock,  and  into  gneiss. 

D,  A  rock  of  similar  construction,  with  this  dif- 
iiMreoce,  that  the  mica  is  further  disposed  in  a  longito« 
dinal  manner,  so  as  to  give  the  stone  a  fibrous  appear- 
ance on  splitting, 

« 

Many  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  variety 
admit  of  being,  polished,  like  the  analogous  spe« 
cimens  of  quartz  rock,  into  which  they  pass. 
Those  which  are  most  compact  and  sparkling, 
form  the  mineral  known  by  the  name  of  avantu- 
rine ;  the  most  esteemed  variety  of  which  is  of 
a  reddish  yellow,  or  brown,  colour. 

£•  The  mica  imperfectly  parallel  and  scaly,  being 
bent  round  the  grains  of  quartz,  which  are  often  of 
large  size ;  that  flexure,  in  the  latter  case,  giving  a 
very  peculiar  character  to  the  rock,  particularly  in  the 
trapsverse  fracture.  Thus,  in  some  instances,  it  has 
the  general  aspect  of  gneiss;  in  others,  that  of  the 
g^aywacke  schist  which  accompanies  the  clay  slate  of 
the  Highland  border^ 

It  occurs  in  that  situatiop>  in  Bute,  and 
elsewhere. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

Coinpoimded  of  three  or  more  ingredienU. 

A.  Micaceous  schist  of  many  of  (he  precediag 
varieties,  containing  hornblende  in  minule  crystals,  <a' 
ill  larger  crystals  or  concretions.  it 

This  is  not  uncommon  in  Perthshire. 

B.  The  same,  containing  felspar,  ami  thus  pass- 
ing into  gneiss ;  alreatly  alluded  to  under  a  preceding 
bou). 

C.  Containing  chlorite  or  talc  superailded,  and 
thus  passing  into  chlorile  schist,  or  talcnceous  schist. 

D.  Irregularly  compounded  with  more  than  one 
of  the  above-named  ingredienls,  so  as  to  pass  out  of 
the  arrangement. 

£,  Micaceous  schist,  containing  carbonat  of  lime 
io  addition  to  the  ordinary  ingredients;  (hat  substance 
■o  much  resembling  felspar,  that  the  rock  ia  easily 
mistaken  for  gneiss. 

This  variety  seeius  limited  and  rare.  Ob- 
served in  Perthshire  only. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 
Conglomerated. 

Containing  superadded  fragments  of  granite, 
Quartz  rock,  limeslone  or  other  Buhetances. 
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This  rock  is  found  in  bla,  in  the  Garvelock 
Islands,  in  Rannoch,  and  elsewhere,  altematiiig 
with  the  general  series,  and  it  must  therefore  foe 
considered  as  a  r^ular  bed.  In  odier  cases, 
possibly,  it  may  be  analogous  to  the  local  con- 
glomerates that  are  found  at  the  meeting  of  two 
rocks  of  different  kinds. 

I  must  add  to  this  enumeration  a  variety 
which  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  distinct  from  any 
of  the  former,  although  it  can  only  be  considered 
as  sm  accidental  modification.  Any  one  of  the 
precexling  may  put  on  this  aspect,  which  occufs 
in  the  vicinity  of  granite.  The  ingredients  are, 
in  this  case,  so  strongly  cemented  as  to  be  inse- 
parable, and,  sometimes,  almost  undistinguish- 
able.  It  is  not  enumerated  with  the  siliceous 
schists,  because  it  has  not  been  the  practice  so  to 
do ;  but  it  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the  primary 
varieties  of  these. 

Under  the  preceding  heads,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  every  variety  of  micaceous  schist  may 
be  arranged ;  although  the  diversity  of  aspect  is 
so  great  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  existence  of 
an  infinitely  greater  number.     These  diversities 
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will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  varying  propor- 
tion, colours,  compactness,  undulation,  and  dis- 
tribution  of  the; parts.    In  Rannoch  and  Schihal- 

lien  a  variety  occurs,  in  which  large  crystals  of 

...        .1  .  ,  . 

mica  are  superadded  to  the  general  bomposition 
of  the  rock.  . 

The  following  minerals  occur  embedded  m 
micaceous  schist.  The  garnets  are  sometimes 
perfectly  crystallized,  at  others  very  obscure.  In 
this  latter  case,  their  mineral  composition  is  often 
so  imperfect,  that  they  are  scarcely  discernible, 
except  by  their  superior  hardness  and  persistence 
after  the  rock  has  weathered. 


/    Grarnet.  Andalusile. 

ActiDolite.  Pycnite. 

l^pidote.  Prehnite. 

Tourmalin.  Apatite. 

Beryl.  Oxydalous  Iron.  ^ 

Corundum.  Pyrites* 

*Staiirotide.  /ufO^uCc 
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Although  chlorite  schist  does  not,  like  the 
preceding  rocks,  form  any  extensive  tracts  in  na^ 
ture,  as  far  as  the  observations  of  geologists  have 
yet  extended^  and  although  its  characters  are  not 
in  all  cases  very  definite,  it  is  sufficiently  distinct 
from  micaceous  schist  in  many  points,  and  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  with  respect  to  some  of  its 
connexions,  to  require  a  separate  place  in  a  cla»^ 
sification  lik€  the  present. 

As  it  has  not  hitlierto  obtained  such  a  place  in 
the  only  geological  arrangements  of  rocks  which 
have  been  published,  and  as  it  also  appears  to 
have  received  but  a  small  degree  of  attention 
from  geological  writers,  the  observations  which 
relate  to  it  are  drawn  solely  from  the  appearances 
which  it  presents  inScotland. 

Its  predominant  association  is  with  micaceous 
j^hist^  into  which  it  passes,  in  so  gradual  a  man- 
ner, that  different  observers  rarely  coincide  in 
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0|Mnion  respecting  the  name.  It  is  in  these  cases, 
■however,  that  it  forms  the  most  continuous  anil 
extensive  wasse^,  however  imperfectly  defined  it^ 
charocters  may  often  he.  Under  these  circum- 
stances also,  it  so  exactly  resembles  micaceous 
Bchist,  in  the  disjMisition,  the  thickness,  and  the 
other  g'eneral  characters  of  its  stratification,  that 
it  is  superfluous  to  slate  these  circumstances  more 
■pftrticularly. 

But  it  also  occui-s  in  association  with  gneiss  ; 
ulternaliug  with  its  lieds,  and  even  entering,  as 
tdready  noticed,  into  the  composition  of  some  of 
l)ie  varieties,  so  as  to  pass,  by  a  transition,  mon- 
or  less  complete,  into  the  ordinary  and  perfect 
icinds  of  that  rock. 

Not  uofrequently  also,  it  is  found  accompa- 
nying the  argillaceous  schists,  into  which  it  some- 
iimes  further  passes;  by  transitions,  however,  of 
BO  very  perfect  nature.  In  one  extensive  tract  in 
-Scotland,  it  is  thus  seen  alleniating  and  inter- 
mixed in  a  very  irregular  manner,  not  only  with 
that  rock,  but  with  micaceous  schist,  and  with 
some  varieties  of  gneiss,  as  well  as  of  primary 
liaiestone ;  fonning  a  series  of  great  interest  in  a 
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geological  view,  which  ia  fully  described  in  ihM 
work  on  the  western  island  to  which  the  reader 
is  here  so  often  referred  for  the  aythority  of  many 
of  the  present  statements. 

In  Ihe  same  work,  a  full  account,  inadmisBible 
in  this  place,  will  also  be  found  of  its  associatioD, 
in  a  very  peculiar  series,  with  hornblende  whist, 
quartz  rock,  micaceous  schist,  and  other  strata; 
in  which  series  it  presents  the  greater  number 
of  the  very  peculiar  varieties  which  are  entune- 
rated  in  the  subjoined  catalogue.  In  that  list  are 
also  enumerated  those  transitions  and  modilica- 
tions,  as  yet  undescribed,  which  it  is  unneceteary 
to  du'el]  on  in  these  prefetory  remarks. 

Although,  when  associated  with  micaceous 
schist,  it  often  forms  beds  of  considerable  dimeQ' 
sions,  the  strata  are  commonly  thin  in  the  rases 
last  enumerated,  and  of^en  indeed  of  snch  teuni^ 
as  uot  to  exceed  a  few  inches.  In  such  instances, 
it  is,  commonly,  very  accurately  fissile,  and  not 
unfrequently  so  continuously  laminar  as  to  be  ap> 
plicahle  to  architectural  purposes,  as  a  substitute 
for  common  slate.  More  frequently,  however, 
the  constitution  of  chlorite  schist  is  too  tender. 
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and  the  laminar  structure  too  little  continuous,  to 
•dmit  of  this  application  to  use. 
,  Where  the  beds  are  thicker,  and  approximate 
more  in  character  to  micaceous  schist,  it  is  also 
£reqiien(ly,  like  that  rock,  very  imperfectly,  or  at 
least  irregularly  tisaile;  and,  in  the  same  manner, 
it  presents  similar  contortions  and  undulations. 
Even  in  the  most  perfectly  laminar  varieties  of 
-this  rock,  minute  undulations  are  very  frequent ; 
■and  as  tlie  lustre  of  the  parallel  fracture  is  often 
^■o  considerable  as  to  approach  to  tlie  metallic, 
•such  specimens  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
lOften  highly  splendent,  even  in  lai^er  bodies. 

In  theminutercircumslancesof  texture,  cMo- 
ejite  schist  partakes,  not  only  of  the  characters  of 
^micaceous  schist  already  described,  but,  under 
cite  other  modifications,  of  those  of  gneiss  also  ; 
^d,  although  more  rarely,  even  of  those  of  argit- 
.-laceous  schist.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  these 
^circumstances  where  they  resemble  those  which 
lOCCur  in  micaceous  schist,  as  it  would  be  merely 
f,to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  on  that  sub- 
ject. It  need  only  be  observed,  that  the  same 
4ouble  character  of  a  cJjemjcal  and  a  mecliaiiical 
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deposit  is  visible ;  except,  that  in  no  rmtaitice  as 
yet,  within  my  observation^,  it  has  been  found  to 
contain  fragmente  of  ether  rocks.  Where  the  tex- 
ture ammilales  to  that  of  gneiss,  it  presents  simi'* 
lar  Mdulation,  or  roughness,  in  the  paratlel  ftsc^ 
tur^ ;  is  more  or  less  coarsely  granular  in  the  triMh 
verse,  and  is  often  undistinguishable  fvond  it  with- 
out a  carefol  examination. 

The  textures  of  those  varieties  which  approxi- 
mate in  character  to  the  coarse  and  fine  ai^lIa- 
ceous  schists,  or  to  graywacke  and  clay  slate>  ait 
in  every  respect  the  same  as  those  which  occur  in 
these  rocks.  In  the  first,  the  grains  of  ^uartx 
seem  to  form  a  mechanical  rather  than  a  chemical 
assemblage ;  varying  much  in  the  magnitude  ci 
the  parts,  often  bearing  the  apparent  marks'of 
previous  attrition,  and  being  also  separated  in 
laminse  more  or  less  distinct,  by  the  intervening 
chlorite.  As  in  those  varieties  of  micaceoos 
schist  which  present  a  similar  character^  this  sand 
or  gravel  of  quarte,  not  unusually  possesses  an 
avenge  general  size,  whether  large  or  smallv  in 
one  bed  ;  and  the  union  produced  by  the  snmHest 
admissible  quantity  of  chlorite;    Thus  the  IrsMi^ 
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fracture  often  presents  quartz  only,  while, 
on  the  parallel,  the  utber  constituent  is  visible. 
In  those  varieties  which  resemble  fine  clay  slate, 
ibe  rock  consists  almost  entirely  of  an  imperfect, 
or  argillaceous,  foliated  chlorite,  finely  laminar, 
with  an  earthy  aspect  on  the  cross  fracture,  and  a 
riiiniug  smooth  one  on  the  parallel  surfaces. 

The  minerals  peculiarly  essential  to  the 
composition  of  chlorite  schist  are  quartz,  and 
foliated  chlorite.  Whatever  difficulty  mine- 
ralogists may  find  in  assigning  a  determinate 
character  to  the  latter  substance,  it  must  not  be 
eonfounded  with  scaly  chlorite;  yet  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  this  more  definite  mineral  in  chlo- 
rite schist,  and  the  varying  degrees  in  which 
foliated  chlorite  approaches  to  it,  prove  that  there 
is  an  atfinity  between  the  two.  The  green  hue  of 
foliated  chlorite  is  the  most  convenient  empirical 
character  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from 
mica,  and  by  which,  consequently,  chlorite  schist 
can  be  distinguished  from  micaceous;  but  it 
must  be  added,  that  the  former  mineral  is  more 
tender  and  more  flexible  tlian  the  latter,  and 
possesses  more  of  that  safmnaceous  feel  which 
characterizes  talc. 
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Among  the  less  essential  minerals  which  some- 
times enter  into  the  composition  of  chlorite  schist, 
felspar,  hornblende,  mica,  actinolite,  and  com- 
pact felspar,  sometimes  abound  so  as  to  modify 
its  characters.  Where  the  former  is  present  it 
passes  into  gneiss ;  and  the  varieties  which  con- 
tain the  three  latter  are  also  enumerated  in  the 
synopsis,  as  they  form  extensive  rocks,  of  very 
peculiar  aspects,  which  seemed  to  merit  that  dis- 
tinction. . 

The  best  characterized  specimens  of  chlorite 
schist  are  of  a  greyish  green  hue ;  und  from  that 
colour,  they  vary,  by  an  imperceptible  transitioQt 
^to  the  more  cominon  pale  grey  of  n^icaceoiis 
schist.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  green* 
est  specimens  commonly  present  the  greatest  de* 
srree  of  kistre. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  CHLORITE  SCHIST. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


Simple :  of  chlorite  only. 


A.    Foliated  chlorite;  plain,  or  undolated;   with 
miiiutei  or  with  large  undulatioM. 


•         • 


The  lustre  is  sometimes  considerable ;  being 
silky,  or  even  pseudo-metallic.  Tl^  colour 
Taries  from  dark  to  very  pale  sea-green. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
Compound  :  of  two  ingredients. 

FIRST  SUBDIVISION. — Foliated  or  simple  laminar 

and  alternating. 

A.  Foliated  chlorite  with  laminar  quartz. 

B.  Foliated  chlorite  with  granular  quartz. 

C.  Foliated  chlorite  with  laminar  felspar. 

D.  Foliated  chlorite  with  grains  or  imperfect  crys- 
tals of  felspar  disposed  in  a  laminar  manner. 
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S£COND  SUBDIVISION. — Granularfy  laminar; 

mixed. 
r  i 

A.  Scaly,    o      mperfectly  foliated  chlorite  with 

quartz  sand. 

a.  Large  grained,  with  a  rough  g^ranalar  fruc- 

ture. 

b.  Small  .grained,  with  a  homogeneous  aspect, 

and,  often,  scarcely  fissile. 

c.  The  preceding  varieties  passing  into  gniy*- 

wacke  schist  and  into  clay  slate. 

B.  Seaiy  dilorite  with  large  grains  of  qnarti. 
Analogous  in  structure  iuid  appearance  to  the  var.  of 
micaceous  schist  £«  first  div.  second  subdiv. 

C.  Scaly  chlorite  with  large  imperfect  crystals  of 
felspar;  similar  to  the  former  in  structure,  and  reseitt- 
"^I'R?  granitic  gneiss^ 

D.  Scaly  chlorite,  highly  compacted,  with  minute 
g^ns  of  felspar  interspersed :  difficultly  fissile. 

a.  Scaly  and  somewhat  g^ranular. 

b.  Scaly  and  somewhat  fibrous. 

£•  Scaly  chlorite  intermixed  with  hornblende,  or 
with  distinct  particles  of  hornblende  imbedded,  and 
passing  into  hornblende  schist. 

F.  Scaly  chlorite  intermixed  with  actinoitte :  very 
compact,  difficultly  fiissile,  and  sometimes  presenting 
an  imperfectly  fibrous  texture. 

G,  Soaly  chlorite  with  mica :  ptosing  wto  micace- 
ous schist. 
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THIRD  DIVISION. 
Couipouod  :  with  three  or  more  iogredieuts, 

iiBsr  SUBDIVISION. — Laminar,  alternating. 
A.    Foliated  chlorite,  felspar,  and  quartz. 
This  is  enumerated  among  the  varieties  of 
gneiss,  but  is  also  introduced  here,  as  it  occurs 
in  both  series,  and  is  equally  entitled  to  a  place 
in  each. 

SECOND  SUBDIVISION. — Granularli/  laminar; 

mixed.  ' 

A.  Scaly  chlorite,  quartz,  and  felKpar. 

B.  Scaly  chlorite,  felspar,  and  luica. 

C.  Scaly  chlorite,  hornblende,  and  mica. 

D.  Scaly  chlorite,  hornblende,  quartz,  and  green 

compact  felspar. 

Tlie  preceding  enumeration  will,  I  believe, 
Contain  all  the  varieties  that  cau  be  included  under 
this  head  ;  and,  as  in  other  instances,  they  pre- 
sent transitions  into  different  rocks  ;  a  circum- 
stance of  universal  occurrence  among  the  mineral 
corapouuds,  and  nliich  must  always  render  any 
arrangement,  to  a  certain  degi-ee,  arbitrary. 

Tlie  only  minerals  hitherto  observed  in  chlo- 
u2 
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rite  schist,  besides  the  constituents  of  the  rook, 
are  the  following : 

Common  and  crystalHzed-chlorite.       Brown  spar. 
Quartz,  coloured  green  by  chlorite.      Tourmalin. 
Scaly;  and  octoedral  oxydulous  iron.  Pyrites. 


.. « 
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I 


This  rock  is  now  for  the  firsi  time  introduced 
into  a  geological  arrangement,  though  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  writers,  and  frequently  found  in 
the  cabinets  of  collectors. 

Although  it  is  not  common,  and,  where  it  is 
found,  isalso  very  limited  in  extent  when  compared 
■with  the  other  primary  strata,  it  seemed  impos- 
•ibie  to  avoid  giving  it  a  place  here  ;  as  it  occurs 
in  the  form  of  a  rocky  stratum  in  alternation  with 
other  substances,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
variety  of  chlorite  or  of  micaceous  schist,  when 
the  three  minerals  which  give  the  character  to 
these  compounds,  are  considered  distinct. 

As  the  space  which  it  occupies  is  commonly 
Tery  small,  the  strata  are  neither  very  thick  nor 
persistent:  and,  in  some  cases  indeed,  it  occurs 
in  such  minute  quantities,  that,  were  there  no 
examples  of  its  existence  in  larger  masses,  it 
might  without  inconvenience  have  been  omitted 
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in  a  classification  of  rocks,  and  enumerated  as  a 
modification  of  the  simple  mineral,  talc,  whence 
it  derives  its  name  and  character. 

It  is  sometimes  found  to  form  thin  beds  in  a 
series  of  gneiss,  in  which  case  it  is  often  asso- 
,«i4tf4  with  the  horqblQnde  itcbist  or  actioolite 
/iqhifttt  which  sp  often  occur  in  the  same  situat4»u ; 
/wd  it^  commonly  also,  in  these  caaea,  is  con- 
spicuous on  account  of  the  imbedded  e:ii^traii6(iui 
ipinerals,  such  ^s  actinolite  and  cyanite,  which  it 
pontains. 

In  a  series  of  micaceous  schist^  it  may  al^ 
ponietimes  be  observed  that  a  g^radual  cbapge  i£ 
qharaiQter  takes  place  in  some  of  the  bedib  fui4 
that  they  ultimately  pass  into  this  rock  ;  whi<;b  m 
thus  found  occupying  a  certain  limited  sp^ce .  iii 
^e  serie3,  very  often  preseating  the  form .  of  wa 
imbedded  and  stratified  mass ;  sinc^  such  Qp)leer 
t^eos  of  strata  of  talqose  schist,  are  geofinilly 
thick  in  the  middle,  ^d  gradually  evanescent  %X 
the  e4ges.  Sometimes  the  tra^tioa  t^kes  plpice 
by  the  intervention  pf  chlorite  schist ;  ^d  t^lcooe 
schist  is  s^lso,  ia  a  similar  mannf  r^  sQioetifiKeft 
fo^und  iipb^ded  iqi  a  series  of  thi»  rwk*  . 
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In  a  few  rare  iiisrunces,  it  baa  been  fonnd  inj- 
beJded  in  at^itlaceous  schist ;  but,  as  tar  as  I 
have  observed,  it  is,  in  this  case,  g;eneraUy  small 
ill  quantity,  and  ufteii  so  very  lioiiteit  as  seitrcely 
to  deserve  notice  as  a  separate  rock. 

In  all  these  cases,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
two  former,  it  is  generally  associated  with  some  of 
those  minerals,  such  as  steatite  and  asbeatoft, 
which  possess  a  kind  of  iDioeml  affinity  to  talc  ; 
and  is  also  not  unfi-equently  accompanied  by 
tHnall  bodies  of  serpentine. 

The  last  association  to  be  pointed  out,  is  that 
with  the  more  extensive  masses  of  serpentine, 
which  is  scarcely  however  sufficiently  distin- 
guished from  the  former  ;  since  these  masses 
must  also  be  considered  as  included  in  the  pri- 
mary strata  in  which  it  is  found.  The  Iraundary 
between  the  serpentine  and  the  including^  rock, 
in  these  cases,  is  not  anfrequently  observed  to 
consist  of  talcose  schist ;  and  it  moreover  some- 
times happenin,  that  there  is  a  transition  between 
the  two  rocks,  formed  by  massive  scaly  talc  pass- 
ing into  potstone. 

Talcose  schist  presents  no  particujar  varieties 
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of  slruoture  requiring  notice ;  and,  as  'ftur  as  I 
ha¥e  observed,  it  does  not  occur  in  a  contbrked 
state,  like  micaceous  schist ;  although  it  is  some- 
times minutelyi  undulated. 

Its  mineral  composition  resembles  that  of  the 
two  preceding  rocks,  as  it  may  consist  either  of 
talc  alone,  or  of  talc  and  quartz,  together  with 
some  less  essential  minerals.  It  is  always  suffi- 
ciently :  distinguishable  from  those  rocks  by  die 
peculiar  characters  of  the  talc,  and  its  colours  are 
generally  limited  to  white,  lead  grey,  and  dark 
obscure  green. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  TALCOSE  SCHIST. 


FIRST  DIVISION, 
Siipple:  of  one  ingredient. 

A»    Sehistose  talc. 

a*.  Scaly  aad  foliated, 
b.  Scaly  and  semigranular. 
c*  Mioutely  sealy-graQuIar  and  iiidiirated :  tbe 
potstone  of  some  mineralogidts. 
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.  This  variety  passes  into  serpoitine,  «Dd  is 
enumerated  under  that  head. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 
Compound:  of  two  ingrediente. 

A.  Talcy  and  quartz :  foliated  ;  the  quarts  rari* 
tunlj  disposed,  and  the  rock  bearing  a  general  analog 
to  micaceous  schist,  into  which  it  passes. 

B.  Talc,  and  foliated,  or  scaly,  chlorite :  passiiig 
into  chlorite  schist. 

C. .  Talc,  and  felspar. 

D.  Talc  and  argillaceous  schist :  passing  into 
common  clay  slate,  and  enumerated  also  under  tliat 
head. 

£.    Talc,  and  serpentine ;  passing  into  serpentine. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 
Compotind :  of  three  ingredientii. 

A.  Talc,  quartz,  and  felspar. 

B.  Talc,  quartz,  and  mica.  . 

The  following  minerals  occur  in  talcoie  ftchist. 


Asbestos. 

Automalite. 

Actinolite. 

Chromat  of  iron. 

Cyanite. 

Pyrites. 

TNallage. 

Staurotide. 

/;  -.  hii/ii, .  '^'f'JUi  .  A'/yiVL-  .♦  /  7/  u .  :?^// .  i^i^^  ^^ 
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I  HAVB  thought  it  necessary,  in  the  present 
arrangement,  to  rank  under  this  general  title  a 
variety  of  rocks,  which,  however  agreeing  in 
their  general  characters  and  geological  relations, 
have  been  distinguished  by  different  names  by 
other  geologists. 

Those  namfSB,  as  they  are  used  in  Ais  coun- 
try, are  the  following :  hornblende  rock,  horn- 
blende schist,  primitive  greenstone,  and  green- 
stone slate ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the 
terms  sometimes  employed  for  the  same  purpose 

by  foreign  geologists,  as  they  onty  increase  the 
obscurity  of  the  subject,  and  have  already  gene- 
rated louch  confusion.  The  reasonsrwhj^ tfiree 
of  those  nam^  are  rejected,  are  the  following. 

It  will,  I  believe,  be  found,  Ibttt  wkerever 
horablende  rock  occurs,  it  is  only  a  portion  of 
tliose  beds  of  which  the  greater  parts  present  the 
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same  characters  as  hornblende  schist ;  and,  that 
if  it  is  ever  deficient  in  the  schistoBe  structure, 
the  limits  are  evanescent.  Further,  the  non- 
schistose  varieties  of  this  rock,  are  always  inter- 
stratified  with  the  other  schistose  rocks  whicti 
they  accompany,  commonly  in  their  beds  ;  while, 
where  numerous  alternations  occur,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case,  some  of  the  beds  will  be  found 
deficient  in  the  schistose  structure,  while  others 
possess  it  in  different  dej^ees.  Lastly,  the  same 
bed  will,  in  one  part  of  its  progress,  present  a 
laminar  or  schistose,  in  another  an  uniformly  mas- 
sive Btmcture. 

The  term  primirive  greenstone  is  applied  to 
this  rock  whenever  it  conisists  of  an  intermixture 
of  felspar  and  hornblende,  and  is  not  schistose  ; 
not  very  correctly,  since,  in  almost  every  case, 
the  felspar  is  either  red  or  white,  and  the  horn- 
blende black.  But  the  chief  objection  to  its  use 
is  the  following.  The  greenstone  of  the  trap  fa- 
mily is  oflten  found  in  the  form  of  veins  intrud- 
ing into  (he  primarv*  as  into  Ihe  secondary  strata  .• 
and,  in  a  fen  instances,  these  veins  are  so  far  pa- 
rallel as  to  admit  of  being  confounded  with  real 
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beds.  Such  masses  of  greenstone  can  often  be 
proved  to  be,  not  only  of  later  date  than  the  pri- 
mary rocks  into  which  they  intrude,  but  even  to 
be  connected  in  some  other  part  with  the  Dpper- 
most  of  the  secondary  strata,  or  to  be  posterior  to 
these.  But,  by  the  same  geologists,  their  affinity 
being  understood  to  he  regulated  by  their  posi- 
tion, these  substances  have  also  been  called  pri- 
mitive greenstone.  Thus  two  rocks  are  con- 
founded together  which,  in  their  origin  and  coo- 
nexions,  are  amongst  the  most  remote ;  and  it 
has  consequently  happened  in  geological  descrip- 
tions, drawn  up  by  those  who  judge  rather  from 
the  nature  of  a  rock  than  its  connexions,  that 
serious  errors  have  been  committed.  By  limit- 
ing the  term  greenstone  to  the  trap  family,  such 
errors  are  easily  avoided  or  prevented. 

The  objections  to  the  term  of  greenstoi 
slate  are  not  perhaps  so  strong,  as  the  additional 
word  slate  has  not  so  often  been  used  in  discrimi- 
nating any  of  the  greenstones  of  the  trap  family. 
But  on  account  of  the  exact  analogy  subsisting 
among  these  several  rocks,  in  each  of  these  dis- 
tinct families,  and  the  total  distinctness  of  the  fa- 
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milies  themselves,  it  seemed  prudent  to  avoid  the 
use  of  a  term,  which,  while  it  is  unnecessary, 
might  also  be  a  source  of  confusion.  One  of  the 
principal  ohjects  in  view  in  this  arrangement, 
has  been  to  facilitate  geological  descriptions  and 
to  diminish  the  ambiguity  arising  from  a  misap- 
plication of  terms.  In  describing  rocks  for  any 
other  purposes,  it  is  still  in  the  power  of  those 
who  prefer  the  use  of  the  terms  which  have  been 
rejected,  to  have  recourse  to  them  ;  as  they  are. 
with  this  view,  most  commonly  mentioned  in  the 
catalogues  of  varieties. 

Hornblende  schist  rarely  occurs  indepen- 
dently, or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  extensive 
tracts  without  tbe  intei-ference  or  alternation  of 
some  other  primary  rock.  The  only  large  mass 
ofthis  nature  known  to  me,  forms  the  mountain 
of  Ben  Lair  in  Ross-shire. 

It  is  most  commonly  associated  with  gneiss, 
and  generally  in  strata  of  very  moderate  dimen- 
sioDS,  often  of  great  tenuity.  This  association 
is  so  intimate,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  horn- 
bleode  schist  is  in  so  small  a  proportion  to  the 
gneiaa,  that  it  has  been  considered  a  subordinate 
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rock^  In  other  caseS)  howerer,  tbe  fonaer  eqvials, 
or  €f9a  exGCNKlt  the  gfntiflB  id  qdiatity,  io  thM  the 
term  subotdinate  is  in  no  rational  aenae  appKMble 
to  it,  Whattw  theoi'etical  vieti«  may  be  ini'« 
plied  inihia  twm,  they  are  not  matters  for  inquiry 
inthiaplace^ 

Where  it  occurs  in  this  association^  it  com* 
monly  follows  all  the  contortions  of  the  gneiaSi 
and  is  traversed  by  the  same  granite  reins:  a 
fact  which  only  proves  that  these  veins  are  pattt»^ 
rior  to  the  whole  series.  In  other  easen,  hom^ 
blende  schist  may  follow  gneiss  Without  exhibit- 
ing that  itppearimc^  ;  Which  equally  pMVecr  that, 
in  these,  it  is  pMteriof  in  origin  to  the  time*  ftt 
which  th6  granite  teins  penetrated  the  inferior' 
strata.  It  id  also  found,  but  less  eo^spieooiMly, 
in  Scotland  at  least,  interstratifled  with  those  y^- 
rieties  of  gneiss,  formerly  described,  whieb  are 
more  etenly  disposed  and  Contain  no  grifiite 
veins.  In  ali  these  inataneei  it  pairiMS  tAlo  the' 
gneiss  by  alterationli  ih  the  proportion  of  the 
leading  ingredient^  hornblende,  and  by  the  eo- 
(|uisition  of  the  quartz  which  is  neslrly  essential 
to  the  composition  of  that  rock. 
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Horiibleude  schist  is  far  less  commoiify  asao- 
cialed  fvitli  micaceous  schist,  but  is  also  found 
in  tbat  situation,  fonuiiig  occasional  beds  of  very 
various  dinaensions.  In  these  instances  also,  it 
sametimes  passes  iuto  the  micaceous  schigt  by 
means  of  tliose  varieties  of  the  latter  rock  already 
mentioned  under  that  head.  Such  intermediate 
substances  are,  as  in  most  other  cases,  noteil  in 
the  synopsis  uud^  each  title,  Uiat  the  student 
may  be  at  no  loss  in  referring  to  them. 

In  almost  all  cases  where  hornblende  schist 
occurs  iu  tile  situation  last  mentioned,  it  is  ac- 
companied by  chlorite  scliii^t,  aud  by  many  ano* 
BBalous  compounds,  which  will  be  found  enume- 
rated in  the  synopsis,  under  the  j^eneral  title  of 
those  rocks  tu  which  they  »eem  most  nearly 
allied.  But,  besides  tliis,  it  is  found,  in  Scotland, 
fiMmifig  a  member  of  a  very  extensive  and  singu- 
lar association  o(  strata,  already  noticed  under 
the  head  of  clitorite  schist,  and  consisting  priti- 
cipally,  or  essentially,  of  quartz  rock,  micaceous 
ficiiist,  chlorite  schist,  and  hornblende  schist. 

This  rock  is  not  often  found  associated  with 
arigpllareous  schist;   but  uheit  this  occurreiu-e 
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takes  place,,  it  is  sometimes  observed  to  passinto 
it  by  aB  insensible  gradation.  An* ^oxample  of 
this  association  is  visible  in  the  mountain  Bck 
Lair  already  quoted. 

It  must  lastly  be  remarked,  r^pecting  ito  gWh 
logical  associations,  that  it  accompanies  that  raqk,- 
so  Utde  distinguished  from  it,  which  has  ben 
piaced  in  a  separate  chapter  by  the  name  •  of  ao-- 
tinolite  schist,  and  that  the  two  pass  into  inscfr' 
sible  gradations. 

The  forms  of  the  strata  of  hornblende  schist 
require  no  further  detail  than  that  already  ino- 
dentally  given  in  speaking  of  ite  associatiom ;  nor. 
does  it,  in  the  greater  number  of  these,*  present, 
any  varieties  of  structure  requiring  particular  de- 
scription. 

But  in  those  varieties  which  occur  in  associa- 
tion with  chlorite  schist,  in  that  which  is  htie 
called  the  chlorite  series,  the  beds  often  pnsent 
a  prismatic  structure  which  may  be  a  soovoe  of 
great  difficulty  to  geologists.  That  diflSralty  is 
materially  increased  by  the  texture  and  comfM^- 

■ 

sition  of  the  rock,  which  are,  in  these  instancei, 
not  disting^iishable  from  those  of  many  graen- 
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Mones  belong^ing-  to  the  trap  tamil) .  The  prisms, 
in  these  examples,  are  of  similar  general  forms 
and  dimensions  to  those  that  occur  in  many  niem- 
l>er9  of  that  extensive  family  ;  and,  when  the 
beds  are  horizontal  and  uppermost  Avith  respect 
to  the  surface,  as  they  are  always  at  riglit-anglea 
to  these,  such  rockni  ai-e  not  distinguishable  from 
overlying  masses  of  trap,  without  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  their  geological  character  and  con- 
nexions. 

With  respect  to  minuter  varieties  of  structure, 
Or  textnre,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that,  in- 
dependently of  the  larger  flexures  and  contor- 
tions to  which  the  laminar  varieties  are  subject, 
in  common  with  the  gneiss  ivith  which  they  are 
90  often  associaletl,  they  frequently  pi-eseiita  mi- 

Inulely  undulated  disposition  similar  to  that  of 
wicaceoua  and  chlorite  schists. 
Both  the  magnitude  and  disposition  of  the 
IKparate  minerals  which  constitute  liornbleiide 
schist,  are  subject  to  great  variation  ;  and  hence 
arise  numerous  varieties  of  texture,  of  which 
the  minuter  details  must  be  referred  to  the  synop- 
tic  catatognt.     The  leading  ilistinctions  of  1e\- 


\ 


ture,  however,  depend  on  the  laminar  aiid  o»  the 
granular  crystalline  dispositious  of  the  partit  i  i  In 
the  former  case,  the  rock  ia  always^  aod-tiecei^ 
garilj)  either  laminar  or  schistose {  but,  hi. the 
latter,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  reverse;  -  a  wimito 
fissile  dis][X)sition  being  pvuduced;  by  the  naolter 
in  which  ther  crystalline  particles,  are  arrangiedi 
hf  tliose  cases  where,  to  a  granular  textuRi*  thafi 
is  superadded  a  massive  or  non-fissile  di^KwitiMi, 
it  forms  that  which  lias  been  already  mentioned  tm 
constituting  the  hornblende  rock  of  manj^.geolo- 
giats,  ■. .      ,-,:     ■■■A  J. 

-  Whatever  appearance  of  a  mechantci^  dispn 
sitton,  may  arise  from  the  occasional. laoii ban «L^ 
temation  of  the  ingredienfet  of  thia  rocki  it  !«>■»- 
necessary  to  make  any  remarka  on  tt^^a^tithar 
would. only  be  a  repetition  of  the  doubta  already 
stated  under  the  head  of  micaceous  schists . :  Jtis 
barely  necessary  te  observe,  that4he.texlttK  i^ 
pears  to  be  truly  crystalline,  or  chemical^  intailtjba 
TBrieties;  and  that  it  lias  not  hitherto  pceiwiled 
any,  containing,  like  micaceous  schist^  decidail 
fragments  of  otlier  rocks.  .t..  .. 

The  minerals  essential  to  hornblrade:  idiiat. 


I 
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*re  felnpar,  either  compact  or  rommon,  and  horn- 
blende; but  the  latter  often  occurs  alone.  In 
(his  rcapect  it  differs  from  niicareous  and  chlorite 
•rhists,  in  «liich  the  characteristic  mineral^i  sel- 
iknn  exist  witlmnt  some  qaartz.  The  less  essen- 
tia) minerals  wliich  sometimes  occur  in  this  rock 
Josuclj  an  extent  as  to  modify  its  <reneral  charac- 
ters, are  mica  and  chlorite ;  but  the  latter  is  rare, 
aor  is  the  former  verj'  common. 

As  an  imbedded  mineral,  garnet  sometimes 
abouiidH  in  this  rock,  as  it  does  in  micaceous 
schist,  but  much  more  rarely;  and  the  a^eneral 
character  and  aspect  of  the  hornblende  schist  pre- 
sent corresponding  \Tjriations.  The  other,  and 
■lunre  rare  imbedded  minertils,  wilt  be  noticed  in 
A  more  appropriate  piace. 

■'1  As  the  colour  of  hornblende  is  almost  im-a- 
*iably  either  black,  or  a  green  so  dark  as  scarcely 
Ml  be  distinguished  from  it,  the  only  ^luieties  of 
liii(  in  the  rock  depend  on  the  proportion  and 
ivilours  of  the  felspar.  A  larg¥  propoi  tion  of  that 
mineral  produces  a  grey  hue,  which  varies  in  in- 
tensity  according-  to  that  proportion,  and,  in  tone, 
ax  it  approximates  to  white,  green  or  red. 
x2 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  HORNBLENDE  SCHIST. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

Simple:  of  hornblende  alone. 

A«    Very  compact,  witb  a  smooth  and  doll  fine* 
ture ;  the  particles  being  almost  invisibly  minute. 

B.  Granular,   from   small   irregular  aggregated 
crjrstals :  varies  in  the  degree  of  fineness. 

C.  Scaly,  from  an  aggregation  of  flat  crystals. 

D.  Flat  continuously  laminar. 

a.  Large  laminar. 

b.  Minutely  laminar.  ' 

£./  Fibrous.  • 

a.  Simply  fibrous  and  with  short  fibres* 

b.  Fibrous,  radiated. 

c.  Vei^  fine  fibrous  and  silky. 

F.    The  tcjUore  so  fine  that  it  loses  its  character 
and  passes  into  argillaceous  schist. 


s*       >        -* 


.Thete  varieties  are  sometimes  imperfectly,  or 
not  at  all  fissile,  and  thus  form  ivhat  is  ealled 
hornblende  rock.  Occasionally  many  diffisrent 
textures  are  intermixed  in  the  same  mass,  or: 
specimen  ;  thus  producing  additional  diversitieB' 
of  aspect    Sometimes  large  distinct  cryfrfala.  of 
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hornblende  are  imbedded  in  the  crjstalHne  ag- 
gregate. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Compound:  of  two  ingredients. 

A.  A  laminar  alteraatioa  of  horablende  and  felspar, 
Bp     Continuous  platy  and  schistose,  easily  eplit- 

"       '  'ing- 

b.  Continuous  platy,  but  scarcely  or  not  at  all 

fissile. 

c.  Granularly  laminar,  and  imperfectly  scbi»- 

tose. 

B.  The  bornblende  scaly  or  fibrous,  and  (he  felspar 
arenaceous :  not  occupying  distinct  laminte^ 

C.  A  granular  uniform  mixture  of  the  same  ingre^ 
^ients. 

a.  Scaly,  splitting  inte  rough  schists  or  impefj- 
fectly  fissile. 

b.  Uniformly  arenaceous  and  mixed.;  fissile, 

c.  Mottled,  from  the  particles  of  hornblende 

being  condensed  in  spots  and  patcbea.. 
i.    Dull,  botji  substances  minutely  intermixed 

and  compacted. 
«.     A  very  compact  distinct  intermixture  of  the 

two  ingredients  :  not  schistose,  and  un- 

distinguishable   from  the  greenstone  of 
'■^- ■'■"  the  overlying  rocks. 

''^BlBayaspects  result  from  the  varying  siies  of  the 


■t.y.f  i 
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g'rains  of  both  sulistanees,  a&d  from  thdr  reialiv« 
proportions;  the  felspar  being  sometimeB  n 
equal  proportion,  at  others  scarcely  discernible, 
Tiiese  modifications  also  vary  in  colour  ;  the  feU 
spar  being  white,  gi^eenish,  or  red*  The  horn* 
blende  also  may  be  black  or  dark  green.  The 
laminar  mixtures  are  also  sometimes  straight,  at 
othera  large  or  min.utely  undulated,  It  is  to  these 
varieties  that  the  terig  primitive  greenieftone  seemn 
to  be  applied. 

D.  The  felspar  in  excess,  and  the  mti^tiire 
granular. 

This  rock  is  placed  here  on  account  of  1(3 
geological  connexions,  occurring  with  common 
hornblende  schist  ^nd  chlorite  schist,  in  the 
chlorite  series  of  Argyllshire.  Its  aspect  is  how- 
ever entirely  different  frona  that  of  any  other 
hornblende  schist.  The  felspar  being  of  a 
greenish  colour,  that  of  the  rock  is  a  greenish 
grey. 

£•  A  minute  admixture  of  hornblende  with  dark 
compact  felspar ;  tbe  two  minerals  not  cfistinguishable 
without  much  attention.  Thfi  felspar  i$i  dark  green  or 
lead  hluc, 


^  . 


*.  The  j«9»(eM  ^t^{  jlhes^  van«tie|k  ia  ap  ^iflfiptreat 
&om\ihim  «if  vay  of  the  jHreoedliiig,  «#  /<ft  .iiuMfjr 
a  dnrtinct  enameratioD.  .»  i.w<iii 


»   »  -  •  »  r. 


F*  Common  hornblende  schist  with  interaperscd 
{larticles  and  filamentous  reins  of  bright  green  compact 
felspar.' 

•        ^  t 

'  _  f 

Thif*,  like  the  former,  has  a  very  remarkable 
appearance.     It  occurs  in  lona,  as  the  former  do 

on  the  west  coast  of  Ross-shire. 

«      '  •  •  • . 

G.  Hornblende  with  mica;  the  former  is  in  eZ'- 
cess  and  the  fock  fissyle,  -,.  I 

Mixtures  of  micaceous  schist  aqd  faombleode 
may  be  .confounded  with  thi^  when  the  bom- 

S' 

blefnde  predominates ;  but  they  differ  in  contain- 
ing  quartz,  and  are  enumerated  under  the  bead 
of  micaceous  schist* 

H.    Hornblende  and  chlorite  intemiixed/^ 

•  -  r  / 

This  is  also  enumerated  under  the  bead  ^ 

•    •  «  -  • 

chlorite  schist. 
.     L    Hornblende, ai|d  actinolite^  , 

.  Tbis  passes  into  actinoHte  schwt.    The  disr 
tiiiction   between   these   two   wiuerato.  is  not 
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gritA^  hntj  in  this  case,  the  hornUende  is  Vbck, 
and  scriy  er  granular  (  the  atetinolite  gMes-and 
fibrous. 

K»    Hornblende  and  indurated  talc# 

•  •   ■     "      . 

This  variety  appears  to  pass  into  serpeatip^ 
and  is  enumerated  under  that  head, 

'  .  4   ■ 

4  «  •  , 

_       .      ■■  i  ■    *  , 

THIRD  DIVISION. 
Compound  ;  of  three  or  more  iugr^ieuter 

A.  Hornblende,  mica,  and  felspar. 

B.  Hornblende,  felspar,  and  quartz. 

C.  Hornblende,  actinolite,  and  mica. 

D.  Hornblende,  chlorite,  and  felspar. 

E.  Different  quaternary  mixtures  of  these  lAgro^ 
dients,  which  do  not  require  to  be  particularly  spen 
cified. 

« 

These  varieties  are  placed  liere  for  fiu^ty  of 
reference ;  but  some  of  them  appertain  to  gneiss, 
under  ivhich  head  they  are  also  enumerated, 
ivhile  others  will  be  found  under  other  titles. 

The  varieties  of  aspect  in  all  the  rocks  of  this 
division  are  endless,  and  arise  from  the  varying 
troiours,  magnitude,  proportion,  and  ihtenuix* 
ture  of  the  several  ingredients. 
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The  ooly  inmemb  hidierto  fouod  enibedded 
in  homUende  schist  are  iplit^y  pyrites,  ind  gw«^ 
net.    The  latter  sometimes  occurs  in  suck  quMdi 

tity  as  materially  to  modify  the  appearaii^ce  of  the 

I.  ■  ■       •      •  . 

rock*    It  is  sometimes  imperfectly  crystallized ; 

•       ...      ... 

or  knore  perfectly,  as  it  is  in  micaceous  schist :  in 
.4ome  rare  cases,  it  is  disposed  in  laoodnae  among 
4bQse  of  the  hornblende^ 


■;  .  .T 


h.' 


'      .J 


I 


-  <. 


, . .1 »    .  '^t •  . 


..  »> 


•  *  ' 


-« I 


•  I   ■     •    ' 


-  ':•  vi  '; 


'.'..*■>       ^*  .    .  ■■ 


■      <   ■     1  \  ,  1      .       • 


...      ".       ...      .     .  ^i  ■    :.      ..'...*.?.      -'  .  .  * 
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'^^  AtTINOLITE   SCHIST,  ^ 

It  may  perhaps  appear  tuperfluoiu  to  diali» 
guish  this  rock  from  hornblende  schist ;  but  as 
it  has  been  mentioned  by  Saiissure,  as  it  oocim 
in  gneiss  under  a  distinct  character,  and  alao  yery  - 
conspicuously  in  the  chlorite  series  elaewfaeve 
described,  it  will  facilitate  the  student's  pursoits 
to  find  it  in  a  separate  place.  Its  analogy  in  po»  - 
sition,  and  in  other  chai*actet*s,  to  hornblende 
schist  is  in  every  particular  so  perfect,  that  these 
ivill  require  no  additional  notice.  Its  most  strik- 
ing difference  will  be  found  to  consist  in  its  fre* 
quent  and  intimate  association  with  chlorite  ^ 
schist ;  the  mineral,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
latter  substance,  being  frequently  intermixed 
M  ith  that  which  characterizes  the  former,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  two  rocks  pass  into  each  other 
by  an  insensible  gradation. 

Substituting  actinolite^r  hornblende,  the  de- 
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4initiQn  af  ixitt  rorks  is  the  mne.  It  may  ateo 
l>e  ren^arked,  diat  it  is  often  the  repository  of  the 

i 

Mveral  Tarieties  of  ^^  mineral  of  which  it  is  prin- 
cipally  composed,  and  that  it  is  generally  easily 
I'eco^niaed  by  its  green  colour,  as  well  as  by  the 
peculiar  properties  of  the  characteristic  mineral. 
Itf  jnfneralogists  should  finally  think  fit  to  consi- 
der actiaolite  as  a  variety  only,  of  hornblende^ 
ai^tinolile  schist  must  also  be  replaced  among  the 
y^irieties  of  bsnikl^nilie^  schist ;  but  as  long  as 
<hfse  minerals  eontinue  to  be  distingiiisbed  as 
specks,  it  will  be  convenient  to  pursue  the  saoie 
{>lan  with  respect  to  the  rocks  in  question. 


•r  i. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  ACTINOLITE  SCHIST. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 
Si|npk> :.  oC  oq«  JiBgreij[i«pt, 
A''  Artiiioiite  mder  HrfcoR  i^pMiraitMit. 

r^AjT  in  sjie.  .  , 
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t>.  Formed  of  a  x^onfosed .  aggrtgate  of 
small /nrystak;  sometknea  acjcnhr. 

,€•  PttMuig  from  the^  preceding  varie^  into 
a  g^ranular  texture. 

d.  Flat  foliated. 

e.  Fibrous:  the  fibres  str^ght  or  vndih 

lated. 


^^  ~. 


It  yariea  in  colour  through  diffenent  shades 
and  tints  of  green;  from  dark  bottle  gnsea.to. 
sea  green,  and  even  to  white^ 

SECOND   DIVISION. 
Compound :  of  two  ingredients^ : 

A*  Actinolite  and  felspar. 

B.  Actinolite  and  hornblende^ 

C.  Actinolite  and  mica. 

D.  Actinolite  and  talc.  . 
£.  Actinolite  and  chlorite. 

This  hst  compound  is  also  enmnerated  imdsr 
the  head  of  chlorite  schist. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 
Compound :  of  three  or  more  ingredients. 

A.  Actinolite,  hornblende,  and  mica. 

B.  Actinolite,  hornblende,  mica,  and  Mqpar* 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  other  compomids  eziaiit 
which  would  fall  into  this  diyision,  but  they  have 
not  yet  occurred  iii  my  researches. 


QUARTZ  ROCIf.' 


This  important  meml*er  of  the  primary  strata- 
has  been  long'  known  to  {geologists,  but  had 
never  been  thoroughly  underetood  until  it  was 
described  in  a  succeaeion  of  papera  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society.  An 
abstract  of  these  was  afterwards  introduced  in  the 
**  Description  of  the  Western  Islands,"  to  which 
work  the  reader  may  be  referred  for  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  its  geological  charactere. 

Quartz  rock,  like  the  primaiy  rocks  with 
which  it  is  usually  associated,  is  stratified;  the 
distinction  of  the  beds  beiug  however  much  more 
strongly  marked  than  they  are,  either  in  gneiss 
or  micaceous  schist,  and  very  commonly  as  well 
defined  as  in  the  secondary  sandstones.  They 
vary  exceedingly  in  dimensions,  even  from  an 
inch  to  many  yards  in  tliickness  ;  and  as  they 
often  possess  natural  joints,  tiiey  break,  like  many 
of  the  schistose  rocks,  into  rUomboidul  ur  rectaju- 
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gular  fragmeDts.  Tlie  strata  are  occasionallff 
but  rarely,  bent,  and  they  never  present  Hno&e 
4roDtortions  which  are  so  coinmoil  in  micacedtti 
schist. 

With  regard  to  the  precise  place  which  qmrfk 
rock  occupies  among  the  primar}'  stratnr,  nofKng 
positive  can  be  laid  donii ;  since  it  ni  feiinfl  aM 
temating  with  all  those  which  folloitr  gnmite:    '  * 

Under  the  head  of  gneiss  it  was  alrinMiji^  mm^ 
tioned  that  this  rock  was  frequent) j  ftorf  Aoi: 
nating  with  it^  and  that  the  limits  of  the  twb  wfaiP^ 
often  undeiinable.  The  variety  which  occunljfi' 
this  case,  is  generally  that  \\iiich  contains  fUi^r 
as  an  ingredient,  and  the  chan^-  is  proddcetf'kjr 
the  loss  of  the  other  ingredients  by  which  gtiei58 
is  characterized.  In  this  associationv  the  beds  of 
quartz  rock  are  often  inferior  in  quantity  1o  file 
gneiss,  or  subordinate;  but  alteriiationsnlsiV 
occur  among  strata  of  dimensions  so  extensiveras 
not  to  permit  the  use  of  this  term.  "^ -' 

In  many  places  it  will  be  found  to  altenmle  in 
thin  strata  ^vith  micaceous  schist;  and  Tttras^at 
readv  shown  that  mahv  of  the  rocks  ranked  widf 
tliis  substance,  contain  biit  a  very  sparing  qdtet* 
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tity  of  mica,  while  their  prwiominant  injp-eiHent 
is  quartz  in  various  states  of  mixture.  Siirh  va- 
rieties holding-  an  intermediate  state  between  two 
rocks,  have  an  equal  claim  to  he  ranked  nmler 
cither ;  but  as  it  is  a  fruitless  attempt  to  define 
that  to  u'iiich  nature  lias  nut  set  bounds,  and  an 
IK)  advautiiges  are  gained  by  multiplying'  terms 
to  express  such  gradations,  it  is  most  proper  to 
class  llie  doubtful  specimen  in  tliat  division  which 
ij»  the  predominant  one,  geologicany  conwidered. 
Thus  (he  occasional  presence  of  mica  will  no 
more  exclude  a  specimen  or  a  bed  fmm  thesenea 
of  quailz  rock,  than  the  predominance  of  quartz 
will  remove  an  occasional  bed  from  the  mass  of 
micaceous  schist  iu  which  it  is  sitnatetK 

But  the  alternations  between  micaceons  schist 
and  quartz  rock,  are  often  more  decided  and  on 
a  larger  scale ;  a  sudden  and  complete  ehangfi 
taking  place  where  they  meet.  Scarha  and  Jnra 
aflford  abuiuiant  e.\amples  of  this  nature,  and  it  is 
altto  to  be  found  in  many  other  parts  of  Scotland. 
The  space  occupied  by  the  quartz  rock  in  these 
cases  is  so  great,  that  it  constitutes  the  chief  part 
of-tbc  series,  and  cannot  therefore  be  cuoiiitlered 
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as  subordinate  to  the  mieaceous  schist.  la  tamy 
placA  indeed  this  latter  substance  is  altogedier 
wanting  ^  large  tracts  of  country^  exbilnting  strata- 
of  some  thousand  feet  in  thickness  eonsisting 
solely  of  quartz  rock ;  gfiving  it  thus  a  deeideA 
claim  to  be  ranked  as  a  principal  member  of  the 
primary  class.' 

As  micaceous  schist  arid  clay  slate  have  beep 
shown  to  alternate,  thus  quartz  rock  also  tKer" 
nates  with  this  latter  substance.  The  modfc-0^ 
this  alternation y  like  that  of  the  former,  is  various; 
the  laminse  being  of  greater  or  less  thickness^ 
On  a  small  scale,  these  alternations  are  not  im« 
frequent ;  between  large  beds  they  are  rare.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  same  gradatioa  occurs 

between  those  two  substances,  as  in  the  altenai-' 

m 

tions  of  micaceous  schist  with  quartz  rock ;  but 
in  others,  they  are  separated  by  a  precise  IiBe^ 
Of  this  latter  variety,  Jura  and  Scarba  ofler  strike 
ing  examples  ;  the  quartz  rock  possessing  a  wdl- 
marked  and  independent  character,  and  foniiiDg[ 
a  principal  member  of  the  whole ;  while  the  chy 
slate  and  micaceous  schist  alternate  with  it^ 
A  more  interesting  alternation  is  thatof  qotftK 
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I  wilii  ^rajwacke  schist,  ami  iii  this  instance 

Is  analog*)  ^vith  the  secondary  siuidstones  which 

9  often  follow  that  substance,  is  particularly  ap- 

Jnra,  Scarba,  and  Lung'a,   afford  con- 

picuoiis  examples  of  this  association. 

It  is  also  found  associated  by  alternation  with 
iriraary  sandstone,  which  it  so  much  resembles 
\  many  important  particulars  ;  but,  in  tliis  case, 
ie  alternations  appear  always  to  be  on  a  large 
Kale,  or,  at  least,  none  have  occurred  within  my 
observation  nhere  it  can  be  considered  as  siibor- 
dioate  in  quantity. 

:  Peculiarities  of  structure  in  quartz  rock  are 
erj'  rare,  but,  where  they  occur,  they  are  in- 
Stresting  from  their  resemblance  to  those  which 
ve  found  in  the  secon^ry  sandstone.  Thus  it 
rften  contains  the  in<lication»  of  spheroidal,  and 
fa  cylindrical,  or  minutely  columnar,  imbed- 
I  structure,  exactly  resembling  that,  hereafter 
BBcribed  at  more  length  in  the  account  of  those 
•cks,  but  far  less  distinct,  and  less  frequently. 
cpoged  by  the  action  of  the  weather.  In  a  few 
ery  rare  instances  also,  of  which  an  example  is 
imfd  iu  Glen  Tilt,  it  contains  prolonged  mni 
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rock  Willi  graywacke  schist,  anil  iu  Ihis  instance 
its  anal(^'j  with  the  secondary  sandstones  whicli 
80  often  follow  that  substance,  is  particularly  ap- 
parent. Jura,  Scarba,  and  Lun<|!^,  aft'on)  con- 
spicuous examples  of  this  association. 

It  is  also  found  associated  by  alternation  with 

priraary  sandstone,  which  it  so  much  resembles 

I       in  many  important  particulars  ;  but,  in  tills  case, 

».lHie  alternations  appear  always  to  be  on  a  larg« 
scale,  or,  at  least,  none  have  occurred  within  my 
observation  where  it  can  be  considered  as  subor- 
dinate in  quantity. 

Peculiarities  of  structure  in  quartz  rock  are 
very  rare,  but,  where  they  occur,  they  are  in- 
teresting from  their  reseinblaoce  lo  those  which 
are  found  in  the  secunilary  sandstone.  Thus  it 
oflen  contains  the  indications  of  spheroidal,  and 
of  a  cylindrical,  or  minutely  coliunnar,  imbed- 
ded structure,  exactly  resembling"  that,  hereafter 
described  at  more  length  in  the  account  of  those 
rocks,  but  far  Jess  distinct,  and  less  frequently 
exposed  by  the  action  of  the  weather.  In  a  few 
very  rare  instances  also,  of  which  an  example  i» 
found  in  Glen  Tilt,  it  contains  prolonged  and 
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flattened  cylmdrical  bodiei  ^f  oootiderablft  fiUx 
very mueh resembliiig those  fovodia  thie leopfh 
dary  nndslones ;  but  without  the  ncgly  9Wi$K^ 
and  easily  detached,  even  without  thg  awjiilwwy 
of  the  weather,  from  the  surrounding  maaiL:    , 


The  varieties  in  the  mineral  cbarad^  of 
quartz  rock  are  numerous ;  but  I  shall  Umit  thjs 
enumeration  to  tl>e  most  important  and  tht  h0. 
marked,  as  a  more  full  accoupt  of  t)ieii|  w^lbe 
found  in  tlie  Synopsis;  . 

It  is  occasionally,  but  rarely,  found  in  a  eOBfr- 
pact  state,  and  crystalline  throughout ;  littlie  dif- 
fering from  quartz  as  it  occurs  in  ^eins ;  byt  e? ei| 
in  these  cases  showing  a  constant  ten^^Qi^  I9 
divide  in  parallel  beds.  More  generally,  whw 
pure,  it  lias  an  aspect  obscurely  grani|hur»  which 
by  degrees  becomes  somewhat  lax  and  <a*en||p«f- 
ous ;  the  grains  varying  in  size  and  in  th^nti- 
macy  of  their  union.  In  some  of  these  OLampleSt 
it  appears  to  be  a  granular  cr}*atallized  ina8^T;^in 
others,  it  possesses  a  mixed  mecha|iicfd..4Nnd 
chemical  texture ;  while,  in  a  thirds  the  roundfid 
aspect  of  the  grains,  and  the  small  numbar  ottj^ 
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points  of  contact,  appear  to  indicate  an  origin 
chiefly  mechanical,  and  resulting  from  the  agglu- 
tination of  sand.  These  are  its  Tarieties  when  in 
the  purest  state  ;  and  I  may  add,  that  rarities  are 
aometimes  fbnnd  in  the  specimeiip,  containing 
r^:ular,  althoog-h  minute,  crjstaU. 

The  next,  and  perhaps  the  prevailing  Tariety 
of  this  rock,  consiBts  of  a  mixture  of  quartz  and 
Aslspar ;  and,  from  the  latter,  it  generally  derives 
A  reddish  hue.  Its  texture  is  various,  the  grains 
of  feleparheing  at  times  imbedded  in  a  crystalline 
qnartz,  while,  more  frequently,  the  whole  rock 
is  a  mass  of  agglutinated  grains  of  the  two  suit- 
stances,  in  various  proportions  and  of  various 
rizes.  In  every  instance  it  has  a  foliated  dispo- 
Bition  :  and,  sometimes,  even  the  texture  is  the 
thrae,  since  it  splits  into  laminee  of  extreme  thin- 
new. 

The  next  remarkable  variety  is  that  in  which 
qoartz  is  intermixed  with  mica;  but  I  have  al- 
ready said  all  that  is  necessary  on  this  subject 
When  treating  of  itn  alternation  and  affinity  with 
micaceous  schist.  I  may  only  add,  tluit,  in  these 
<SMC8,  it  often  admits  of  being  split  in  tl>e  direc- 
V  2 
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tibn  of  the  aiicaceous  laminae  iato  large  flags  a|>- 
plicable  to  the  pnrpioses  of  architecture. 

Tracing  the  progress  of  the  granular  kind,  iie 
find  them  at  length  consisting  of  grains  so  laiige 
as  to  iq>pear  mere  agglutinations  of  gravel,  with 
occasional  vacutties  among  the  grains ;  por  is  it 
uncommon  to  find  specimens  containing  roundetl 
pebbles  of  large  size.  In  these  varieties  the 
marks  of  mechanicieil  formation  are  obvious  ;  and 
they  are  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  occasional 
intrusion  of  dissimilar  fragments,  such  as  jaqBer, 
clay  slate,  and  micaceous  schist,  examples  fA 
which  occur  so  as  to  fonn  considerable- beds  both 
in  Scarba  and  in  Jum.  From  these,  the  passage 
into  common  graywacke  is  easy,  and,  in  Ibese 
islands,  abundantly  obvious. 

Quartz  rock  never  appears  to  contain  any  .un- 
essential minerals  capable  of  modifying  its  gigqe- 
ral  characters;  and  it  is  equally  remarkable  that 
it  is  very  rarely  the  repository  of  any  indepen- 
dent mineral,  except  garnet  and  pyrites. 

The  colours  are  extremely,  limited.^  Ifk  the 
purer  varieties,  white  is  the  predominant  hue ; 
but  they  are  occasionally  to  be  found  tinged 
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ochre  yellow,  or  with  reddish,  and  even  dark 
purple  tints.  Where  mica  is  present,  the  colour 
is  often  grey ;  and  the  presence  of  felspar,  in  the 
same  manner,  often  confers  a  pink  or  flesli 
coloured  hue  oh  the  compound  rock. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  QUARTZ  ROCK. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

Simple:  of  quartz  alone. 

A.  Pure  quartz,  resembling  that  which  occurs  in 
veins. 

a.  Hyaline. 

b.  Opake. 

B.  Pure  quartz,  compact,  laminar;  often  very 
finely  fissile  or  almost  scaly  r  sometimes  laminar  and 
striated. 

C.  GhraQuIar  splintery;  occasionally  passing  into 
the  uniformly  compact. 

*  D.    Graatilar :  with  large  grains  or  concretions.' 

a.  Crystalline  compacted,  and  either  transpa- 
\-    -'  rentor  opake. . 

b.  Gravelly,  with  distinct  condensed  grains. 
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a»    CoodeiMied  AacchariDe,  piisiiig  into  YAr.  & 

b*    Loose*  arenaceous,  reaembliiig  the  seeoi^ 
dary  sandstones^ 

These  varietiea  are  occasionally  blueiril  gref^ 
or  ochre  yellow,  or  brown  or  dark  red,  or  deeply 
stained  on  the  sur&ce  with  a  reddish  yellOw  from 
the  decomposition  of  pyrites.  They  are  som^ 
times  yello9ir  intennally,  and  bleached  on  the 
surface  to  a  pure  white^  The^  also  pam  into  ibl^ 
red  primary  sandstone. 


SECOND  DIVISION, 

r 

Compound :  of  two  ingredients. 

FIRST  SUBDIVISION* — Of  quurtz  omd/elspar, 

A*    The  quartz  compact,  opakie  or  hyaliae,  with 
imbedded  particles  of  felspar  irregularly  disposed^::.. 

B«    Similajr  varieties  of  quartz  with  interspersed 
felspar,  hut  with  a  laminar  tendency ;  the.  felspar  akp 

predominating  in  one  lamina  rath/er  than  in  another/ 

•         ■  ■         •  ■ 

This  variety  oftm  presente  a  vesemblance  to 
gneiss,  whidi  it  ft«qmnUy  accoaspaoiciu     .:  . 
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C  An  uniforiu  rock,  more  or  less  laminar,  wiih 
a  fracture  intermediate  between  the  granular  and  splin- 
tery. 

This  rock  is  apparently  homogeneous,  but  is 
proved  to  contain  felspar  hy  the  white  siliceo- 
ai^illaceous  crust  which  it  assumes  on  weather- 
ing. A  similar  rock  occurs  with  Ihe  primary 
sandstone,  where  it  is  also  enumerated. 

D,  The  quartz  and  felspar  both  in  distinct  grains 
:^d  intermixed  in  various  proportions. 

a.  Highly  compacted,  and  cemented  by  silicn. 
or  quartz. 

b.  Gravelly,  or  sandy,  sometimes  looBc. 

There  are  many  different  aspects  of  these  va- 
rieties, arising  from  the  varying  proportion  of 
the  two  ingredients.  In  some  cases,  the  felspar 
bears  a  very  small  one  to  the  quartz  ;  in  others, 
but  more  rarely,  it  is  the  reverse.  In  some  spe- 
cimens, the  felspar  being  white,  it  can  scarcely 
be  detected  but  on  weathering.  Varieties  of  a 
lai^  grain  are  occasionally  found,  in  which  the 
pttrticles  are  large  and  have  suffered  little  attrition 
before  their  coojBolidation,  and  these  have  been 
sometimes  mistaken  for  granite. 
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SECOND  SUBDIVISION. — Of  quurtz  and  mica. 

A*    Compact  quartz  with  interspersed  scales  of 
mica. 
^      a.    The  quartz  opake. 

b.   ,Tbe  quartz  hyaline. 

This  latter  sometimes  forms  the  substance 
well  known  by  the  name  of  avanturine,  and  al- 
r^dy  noticed  under  micaceous  schist;  the  co- 
lours varying  according  to  those  of  the  Inica  or 
the  quartz. 

B*    Laminar;  the  lamination  of  the  quartz  being 

chiefly  d^jtenqi^ed  by  the  position  of  the  mica. 

a.    The  mica  in  distinct  scales,  dispersed,  but 
parallel. 

•       •      •    »        •  •  • 

b*    The  mica  accumulated  in  distinct  laminae. 


This  variety  passes  into  micaceous  schist,  and 
is  enfiteerated  under  that  head.    It  forms  the 

m 
« 

bond  of  union  between  these  two  rocks.     The 

« 

coloors  of  these  varic^es  differ,  according  to  those 
of  the  mica^whicfa  Aiey  contain  • 
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THIRD  svBUiv Jdiojf. -^0/ ^piartz  and  blue 

schistose  clay. 

A.  A  laminar  ahernation  of  pare  qnartas  and  day 
slate. 

B.  Quartz,  arenaceous  and  minutely  interlami- 
nated  with  black  or  blueish'  clay ;  res^nbling  some  of 
-the  sandstones  that  accompany  coal. 

C.  Quartz  sand  intimately  mixed  with  blueish 
clay. 

This  passes  into  the  fine  graywacke  achiflfc 
which'  alternate  with  some  examples  of  ^quartz 
rock.  .   .      I 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

Containing  more  than  two  ingredients,  or  of  a 
conglomerated  structure. 

A.  Quartz  sand  alone,  or  sand  and  gravel  of  quartz 
and  felspar,  with  imbedded  pebbles  or  fragments  of 
quartz. 

B.  The  same,  with  fragments  of  argillaceous 
schist. 

C.  The  same,  with  fragments  of  micaceous  schist, 
or  with  both. 

These  latter  varieties  pass  into  coarse  gray- 
wacke schist,  and  graywacke  conglomerate^  as  the 
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former  do  into  fine.  They  present  great  varie- 
ties of  compactness,  and  arc  either  distinctly 
schistose  or  not  They  may  foe  equally  ranked 
wHh  the  gray  wackes  under  the  head  of  argilla- 
ceous schist 

Quartz  rock,  when  in  the  vicinity  of  granite, 
is  sometimes  broken  and  re-united,  femoiig  p6- 
^iar  local  conglomerates ;  and,  in  tlMsse  CMes, 
the  cavities  which  sometimes  occur,  contain 
^piartz  crystaku 

1  have  obaerved  no  miMrals  imbedded-  k 
quartz  rock,  except  garnet,  hombl^ide,  oi^dsp 
lous  iron,  and  titanite ;  and  even  these  arerarK' 
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IS  is  uow  for  the  first  time  iotroduced  iuto 
a  catalogue  of  rocks.  An  abatract  of  the  reasoita 
for  this  innovation  niay  be  deduced  from  the 
sketch  of  its  geological  connectioQs  which  (ol- 
Jows.  A  more  full  account  of  the  history  of  this 
interesting  luember  of  the  primary  strata,  is  inad- 
mitBifale  in  this  aork ;  but  it  will  be  found  in 
the  authors'  volumes  already  quoted,  where  an 
ample  detail  is  given  of  the  evidence  which  jus- 
ti6es  the  arrangement  here  adopted. 

If  the  specimens  are  sometimes  not  very  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  which  are  found  in  the 
lowest  sandstone  of  the  secondary  class,  the  geo- 
logical nature  of  this  classification  did  not  the  less 
demand  the  present  proceeding ;  which  is,  more- 
over, strictly  analogous  to  that,  long  eiuce  admit- 
ted in  the  case  of  limestone ;  in  which  rock,  a 
distinction  between  the  examples  fomid  in  the 
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primary,  and  those  occurring  in  the  secondary 
classes,  is  often  equally  difficult. 

The.  alternations  of  red  sandstone  on  the  buqge 
scaled  are  with  gneiss  and  with  quartz  rock ;  and 
as  it  has  hitherto  been  examined  only  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  the  history  of  its 
geological  position  is  limited  to  the  phenomena 
there  visible.  Under  this  system  of  alternation, 
it  occupies  very  extensive  tiucts,  forming  abo 
some  of  the  highest  mountains  which  Scotland 
possesses. 

Although,  in  some  places,  its  r^^lar  alter- 
nation with  the  gneiss  is  distinctly  perceptible^ 
in  others  it  follows  the  strata  of  that  rock  in  a  r&> 
verse  or  unconforming  position ;  being  some- 
times nearly  horizontal  where  these  are  much 
elevated.  In  these  instances,  the  sandstone  ap- 
pears to  be  connected  with  the  gneiss  by  the  in^ 
tervention  of  a  conglomerate  formed  of  firagments 
of  the  latter,  which,  generally  however,  seraos  to 
occupy  a  very  limited  space. 

Where  it  alternates  in  a  parallel .  mannei 


the  gneiss,  it  is  often  found  to  pass  into  that  rock 
by  an  undefinable  transition  4  and  this  is  effected 

■  •  t 
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"lb  iwo  modes.  In  Sky,  the  gradation  is  produced 
hy  the  gradual  attenuation  of  the  heds  of  argiHa- 
ceoiis  sehist  which  so  frequently  alternate  with 
this  sandstone.  These  gradually  become  the  la- 
minae of  a  variety  of  gneiss  which  is  described  in 
the  account  of  that  rock;  and,  finally  changing 
their  character  into  chlorite  schist,  they  produce 
another  variety  which,  in  a  manner  equally  im- 
^rceptible,  pasises  Into  the  best  characterized 
feeds  of  that  substance.  In  other  places,  the  beds 
x>f  the  argillaceous  schist  form  the  bond  of  union  ; 
Wteniating  in  such  a  manner  with  the  strata  of  the 
sandstone,  and  with  those  of  the  gneiss  also,  that 
rit  is  impossible  to  fix  on  a  point  where  the  tran- 
sition can  with  certainty  be  said  to  take  place. 
i      The   transition    from    the   red  sandstone  to 

quartz  rock,  is,  on  account  of  the  affinity  of  the 
rtwo,  so  easy,  that  it  requires  no  particular  notice ; 
^|iarticularJy  as  it  is  mentioned  in  treating  of  that 
''Hlibetance. 
I       Besides  these  extensive  alternations  of  the 

great  tracts  of  red  sandstone,  the  strata  alternate 
Vilh  many  varieties  of  argillaceous  schist  as  was 
^noticed  in   the  last  paragraph  ;    but  most  fre- 
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qnently  with  those  of  a  coarse  texture,  whicti 
contain  either  mica,  or  sand,  or  both,  and  which 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  or^myw&rke. 
In  most  cases,  the  schist  is  far  inferior  in  qaan« 
tity  to  the  sandstone ;  and,  in  many,  it  is  entirely 
absent  for  a  verj'  considerable  space.  Some  few 
instances  may  however  be  observed,  where  it 
considerably  exceeds  that  rock,  and  where,  if  the 
term  subordinate  were  admissible,  the  sandstone 
should  be  considered  the  suliordinate  substance. 
Respecting  these  alternating  schists,  it  may  yet 
be  remarked,  that  some  of  them  contain  frag- 
ments ctf  older  rocks,  and  that  a  few  are  higitly 
indnrated,  so  as  almost  to  lose  their  ordinary  cha- 
racters. If  ever  the  sandstone  appears  to  pass 
into  the  schists,  the  transition  is  almost  always 
too  imperfect  to  deserve  notii^e  as  an  instance'^ 
that  occurrence.  In  most  cases,  the  two  i 
are  separated  in  a  very  decided  manner. 

The  thickness  of  the  strata  is  extremely  i 
able ;  amounting  sometimes  to  many  yardi ;  i 
in  those  cases  where  schist  is  present,  they  a 
firequentiy  of  extreme  tentiily.     In  some  places, 
the  beds  are  even  separated  into  their  lamime 
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without  the  iiiterrentioD  of  fichist — sometimes  it 
voultl  appear,  from  the  action  of  the  weather, 
and,  at  others,  in  consequence  of  a  blender  mica- 
ceous lamina  ;  in  which  cases  they  often  resem- 
ble the  laminar,  or  schistose  sandstones  of  the 
secondary  class. 

These  strata,  like  those  of  gneiss,  are  in  many 
places  subject  to  flexure  and  contortion  ;  and 
where  these  flexures  are  sudden  and  considerable, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  the  stratified  disposition  to 
nanish  entirely,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  per- 
mit a  gradation  to  be  traced  from  the  most  shape- 
lew  and  fractured  mass  to  the  most  r^ular  strati- 
fication. In  such  cases,  the  shapeless  mass  is 
broken  or  divided  into  very  irregular  angular 
portions  ;  but  the  more  regular  strata  are  com- 
monly split  into  prismatic  and  cuhoidal  masses 
like  granite,  and,  when  the  angles  have  been 
rounded  by  exposure,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  them  at  a  distance.  The  only  other  cir- 
cumstance of  internal  structure  deserving  notice 
in  this  rock,  is  an  indulation  on  the  surfaces  of 
■   4)^  l>eds,  which  is  also  known  to  occur  in  the  ■ 
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secondary  sandBtones,  and  which  so  .much.je-. 
sembles. the  marks  left. by  the  retiring  aea  on  a 
shore  of  sand. 

•  The  textureofthis  rock  is  various.  It  is  some- 
times  fine  and  granular,  resembling  the  more* 
ordinary  varieties  of  the  red  sandstone, of  die. 
secondary  class. '  But  it  is'much.more  comoaoa 
to  find  the  granular  intermixed  with  a. continu- 
ous crystiftlline'  texture ;  or  the  grains,  which  oc^ 
casionally  adhere  by  mere  agglutination,-  are 
united  into  a  contindous  mass  by  a.  cement  oC- 
crystalline  quartz.  That  compactness '  is  scnoiie*- 
times  so  perfect,  that  the  marks  of  a  granuhr 
imbedded  structure,  nearly,  or  entirely,  dis^p^ 
pear ;  and  the  sandstone  then  resembles  those  va- 
rieties of  quailz  rock  ^hich  are  scarcely  distin* 
guishable  from  common  venous  quartz.  -  Under 
such  circdmstances  also,  and  under  particidttr 
modes  of  composition,  it  sometimes  presents  a- 
minute  splintery  fracture.  It  is  in  this  circum- 
stance of  frequent  and  crystalline  conip8ipti]iess, 
that  tliis  sandstone  is  principally  distidgnishablc)^ 
in  hand  specimens,  from  those  pf  the. 
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elass.  When  doubts  arise  on  thai  subjeut,  tlie 
geological  position  is  necessarily,  as  in  all  analo- 
gous cases,  the  only  guide. 

The  texture,  from  being  finely  granular,  or 
areuaceous,  becomes  gravelly  or  coarse,  and,  at 
length,  passes  to  au  ordinary  conglomerated 
structure.  That  mode  of  disposition,  however, 
often  differs  sufficiently  tVoui  that  which  occurs 
in  the  secondary  sandstones,  to  enable  a  minera- 
logist nho  is  acquainted  with  bulh  rocks,  to  re- 
ot^ize  the  difference,  even  in  hand  specimens. 
Where  the  fi-agments  are  numerous  and  nearly 
equal  in  size,  lliey  are  often  united  in  such  a 
manner  by  a  crystalline  agglutination,  as  to  de- 
ceive  an  unpractised  eye  so  as  to  pass  for  granite. 
Where  they  are  rounded,  however,  as  is  most 
frequently  the  case,  that  mistake  cannot  happen. 
Moreover,  even  in  the  coarsest  conglomerates, 
the  fragments  are  often  united  by,  or  imbedded 
in  a  crystalline  basis  like  that  which  forms  the 

ler  varieties.     It  must  lastly  be  remarked  on 
subject  of  texture,  that  single,  or  widely  de- 

ihed  fragments,  are  very  commonly  found  im- 
Ided  in  the  finer  varieties,  even  throughout  u 
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whole  scries  of  strata ;  a  circumstance  of  ver>- 
nre  occurrence  in  the  secondary  sandstoQes. 

The  mineral  composition  of  this  rock  is  in 
general  far  simpler  than  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing  secondary  sandstone ;  a  circumstance  DOt 
difficult  of  explanation  when  its  more,  antient 
origin  is  considered.  The  prevailing  strata  con- 
sist either  of  quartz  alone,  or  of  quartz  mixed  with 
felspar ;  and  the  latter  mineral  is  much  moift 
commonly  crystalline  than  reduced  to  the  state  of 
clay.  Argillaceous  varieties  are  therefore  com* 
paratively  rare,  and  mica  is  also  very  seldoCD 
found  in  this  sandstone.  In  the  conglomerate 
varieties,  the  prevailing  fragments  coni^ist  of 
((uartz  and  felspar.  Red  jasper  is  also  oot  unfre- 
quent;  and,  if  the  compound  rocks,  of  which 
the  characters  are  still  to  be  traced,  I  have  rarely 
observed  any  except  gneiss  and  argillaceous  schist. 
Where  this  latter  rock  abounds  in  the  fragmentj*, 
it  often  also  forms  a  sort  of  joint  cement  for  the 
whole  mass,  and  the  specimens  of  this  character 
thus  pass  into  a  graywacke  or  coarse  argillaceous 
schist.  All  these  fragments  may  be  either  angu- 
lar or  rounded  ;  but  the  latter  form  is  prevaletil, 
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id  the  jasper,  in  particular,  seems  to  be  invari- 
ably worn  b)'  attrition. 

The  prevailing  tints  are  varieties  of  red,  but 
they  are  more  particularly  detailed  in  the  sy- 
nopsis. '■ 


I 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PRIMARY  SANDSTONE. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

Simple  :  apparently  of  quartz  only, 

A.  Granular. 

a.  Coarse  grained. 

b.  Fine  grained,  paiising  lo  compact. 

B.  Compact,  the  fracture  rough,  but  the  gminN 
scarcely  distinguishable :  passes  iuto  quartz. 

C.  Splintery  in  tbe  fracture;  passing  into  the 
granular,  and  also  into  the  compact:  some  of  the  va- 
rieties liave  an  aspect  much  resembling  that  of  compact 
felspar. 

The  colours  are  various,  but  modifications  of 
red  are  predominant.  These  are,  pink,  bright 
brick  red,  brown  red,  piu-ple  red :  it  also  occurs 
of  a  pale  grey,  of  a  lead  blue,  of  an  ochre  yellow, 
z  2 
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of  a  dark  brown  approaching  to.black,  of  black 
and  red  intermixed,  of  red  aod  white  intermixed 
in  stains,  or  in  stripes  and  laminae,  and  of  a  pm« 
white.  The  colour  is  disposed  in  the  mottled 
varieties  exactly  as  it  is  in  the  secondary  varie- 
gated sandstone,  but  these  varieties  are  rare. 
The  white,  is  ordinary  quartz  rock,  into  which 
this  rock  passes  and  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
connected. 

■ 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
Compound :  of  two  ingredients. 

A.    Of  quartz  and  felspar. 

a.  DistincUy   granular,   and  each   sabsteact 

easily  distinguishable. 

The  colours,  and  consequently  the  aspects  ctf 
this  kind,  are  various ;  as  both  the  ingredienb 
may  be  red,  or  white,  or  either  may  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent colour  from  the  other.  It  al«M>  dilBfere  ma- 
terially in  the  size  of  the  grains,  varying  from 
gravelly  to  fine  arenaceous. 

b.  A  mixture  of  quartz  and  felspar  so  iati- 

mate  that  the  latter  substance  is  only 
discovered  by  the   weatheriag   if  ths 
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slone,  wheD  it  assumes  a  white  siiiceo- 
argillaceous  crust.  The  fracture  is  com- 
tDonly  splintery  with  a  translucent  edge. 

This  variety  appears,  at  times,  almost  to  pass 
into  compact  felspar.  The  colours  are  g-enerally 
shades  of  grey;  leaden,  pale,  or  greeniah  ;  more 
rarely,  red. 

B.     Of  quartz,  sand  and  clay. 

a.  The  clay  red,  and  appearing  to  he  the  result 

of  decomposed  felspar. 

b.  With  grey  clay,  apparently  produced  from 

decomposed  schist,  and  of  various  shades 
of  grey,  often  nearly  black. 

This  variety  passes  into  common  fine  gray- 
wacke,  and  into  line  argillaceous  sciiist,  (clay 
state,)  with  which  many  varieties  of  the  primary 
sandstone  alternate,  as  before  mentioned. 

■  l 
THIRD  DIVISION. 

Compound  :  of  three  or  more  ingredients. 

A.     Quartz  and  felspar,  with  niica. 

This  variety  is  more  or  less  distinctly  laminar ; 
the  laminae  being  determined  by  the  mica.  It 
passes  into  a  flaggy  or  schistose  sandstone. 
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B.    Quartz  and  felspar,  with  blae  schistose  clay 
and  mica,  or  quartz  alone,  with  the  two  latter  ingre- 


ThiB  variety  is  more  or  less  laminar,  and 
passes  into  the  micaceous  gray  wacke  which  abo 
alternates  with  the  primary  sandstone. 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 

With  a  coarse  structure:  sandstone  conglo- 
merate. 

A.  Fragments  of  quartz  and  felspar  firmly  united 
by  crystalline  quartz. 

B.  Quartz,  felspar,  and  hornblende,  shnilarly 
compacted. 

C.  Quartz,  and  felspar,  with  fragments  of  jasper. 

D.  The  same,  with  fragments  of  schist,  or  with 
both. 

E.  Distinct  fragments  of  gneiss,  and  of  granite, 
firmly  cemented  by  solid  quartz. 

F.  The  same  substances  in  greater* or  less  num- 
ber, with  so  large  a  proportion  of  schist  as  to  pass  into 
a  conglomerated  g^raywacke,  under  which  it  may  also 
be  equally  ranked. 

These  different  compounds  ps*6seiit  a  great 
diversity  of  aspect,  and  are  enumerated  here  as 

well  as  under  the  head  of  conglomerate^  for  the 
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purpose  of  rendering  more  complete  the  history 
of  this  hitherto  neglected  rock. 

The  only  mineral  which  I  have  yet  observed 
in  this  sandstone  is  garnet.  It  occurs  either  in 
indistinct  crystals,  or  diffused  ;  and  is  only  found 
in  the  very  compact  varieties,  which  are  charac 
terized  by  an  uncommon  d^ree  of  hardness 
wherever  it  is  present'.  The  presence  of  this 
mineral,  which  is  unknown  in  the  secondary  red 
sandstone,  may  be  r^arded  as  an  additional  and 
important  characteristic  mark  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two ;  and,  from  analogy,  as  indicadiilg 
a  much  more  antient  origin,  since  it  bekn^  ex- 
clusively to  the  primary  rocks. 


A  RGILL ACEOUS  SCHIST. 


Under  this  head  are  included  all  the  schistow 
argillaceous  rocks  of  the  primaiy  class,  however 
diifering  in  texture,  and  it  thus  comprises  the 
clay  slate  and  the  graywacke  of  some  geologists. 
The  reasons  for  adopting  this  innovation  are  the 
following. 

In  all  cases,  the  coarser  and  finer  varieties  of 
this  rock  occur  as  paeHs  of  one  series,  however  the 
one  or  the  other  variety  may  predominate  in  par- 
ticular instances.  If  ever  fine  beds,  or  strata  of 
clay  slate,  are  found  unaccompanied  by  coarser, 
or  if  the  coarser  are  occasionally  seen  excluding 
the  finer,  these  instances  are  insufficient  to  jus- 
tify a  separation  of  the  two,  any  more  ttum  the 
separation  of  gneiss  or  of  micaceous  schist  of 
course  and  fine  textures  would  be  justified  by  si- 
milar circumstances.  Moreover,  even  the  same 
bed  will  sometimes  present  both  textures;  the 
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Tariation  taking  place,  either  laterally,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  strata,  or  transversely,  accord- 
ing to  their  stratification. 

Lastly,  Ihia  arrangement  is  justified  by  the 
corresponding  practice  in  the  case  of  sandstone 
■which  this  rock  resembles  in  its  prevailing  me- 
chanical texture  and  composition.  In  that  rock, 
no  geological  distinction  is  made  between  the 
Tarieties  of  fine  and  those  ofcoai-se  texture;  al- 
though the  differences  between  the  conglomerates 
and  the  fine  sandstones,  are  far  greater  than  auy 
that  occur  in  the  series  of  argillaceous  schist.  It 
will  indeed  be  seen  on  the  slightest  review  of  the 
former  system  of  division,  that  it  has  arisen  from 
defective  obsen'ations,  combiiied  with,  or  biassed 
by,  hypothetical  notions  respecting  a  supposed  ne- 
cessity for  placing  the  coarse  ai^illaceous  schists, 
or  graywackes  in  a  transition  class.  That  such 
mechanically  recomposed  etrafa  should  occur 
among  the  primary  rocks,  is  no  more  cause  of  sur- 
Klprise  or  difficulty,  than  that  conglomerate  varieties 
^&f  micaceous  schist,  or  of  quartz  rock,  or  of  red 
'sfiiidstone,  should  be  found  in  the  same  situation. 
Ai^llaceous   schist,    like  micaceous  schist, 
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occurs  ill  two  modes;  in  the  one,  formiQ^  fttj 
extensive  tracts  of  t^ountrj' ;  in  the  other,  alter- 
nating in  small  proportion  with  many  otfafr 
rocks,  and  often  in  a  very  intricate  manner. 

In  this  country,  where  it  is  found  occupjiug 
great  spaces,  it  is  generally  the  uppermost  rock 
of  the  primary  stratii,  heing  immediately  followed 
by  the  secondary  class.  The  same  remark  has 
been  made  in  other  countries  ;  but,  in  many  in- 
stances, there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  these  ob- 
servations have  been  biassed  by  theoretical  Mo- 
tions respecting  the  place  which  it  is  conceived 
necessarily  to  hold  in  the  order  of  nature.     In 

.other  cases,  it  alternates  with  one  or  more  of  all 
the  primary  strata ;  often  also  lying  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  granite,  as  it  does  in  Cornwall. 
In  Scotland  however  these  alternations  cbiefl) 

, occur  where  it  occupies  a  small  space  in  compa- 
rison with  the  other  rocks  among  which  it  liei. 

la  this  manner  it  is  found  accompaDyinf 
gneiss,  micaceous  schi&t,  quartz  rocJc,  and  red 
sandstone ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  it  sometinMS 
appears  to  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  series,  ai 
already  uoticed  under  that  head. 
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111  <lura  and  tlie  connected  isles,  it  forms  a 
EtCripJe  series  with  quartz  rock  aud  micaceous 
jAihist,  occurring  in  very  thin  beds  and  in  fre- 
quent allerualious ;  ami,  on  the  adjoining  main 
Jaiid,  ill  many  places,  chlorite  schist  aud  lime- 
^etODC  are  superadded  to  this  series. 
I,  -In  the  Hne  which  forms  the  Highland  bouu- 
iflary  to  the  southward,  it  occurs  in  a  similar  way 
Lf  io  a  verj-  irregular  manner ;  the  different  varieties 
:i.J>eiag  intermixed  with  chlorite  and  micaceous 
ttftdiists,  as  also  with  limestone  and  minute  beds  of 
The  island  of  Bute  presenbi  this  series 
I  in  great  perfection. 

The  stratification  of  argillaceous  schist  admits 
4*of  no  question,  however  difficult  it  may  often  be 
icio  trace  the  beds.  They  are  sometimes  extremely 
iLirtegular  in  their  forms  and  disposition,  and  they 
Kry  very  mncli  in  dimension.  Where  they  al- 
^wnate  with  other  rocks  in  the  manner  last  des- 
[ticribed,  they  ai-e  often  very  thin  ;  but  where  thej' 
Fi-i^cur  in  extensive  tracts  and  unmixed,  they  attain 
|i-t0  8ucha  thickness  that  it  is  frequently  impos- 
I  flibleto discover  the  places  where  they  are  sepa- 
rated.   In  this  respect  they  -present  the  same  dif- 
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ficulty  as  micaceoits  schist;  in  which,  as  alres^ 
remarked,  it  is  often  impossible  to  trace  (he 
divisions  of  the  strata.  These  separations  be- 
tween the  heds,  are  sonaetimes  caused  by  in- 
tervening rocks  of  some  other  character ; 
more  frequently,  tbey  result  from  a  changci 
texture  in  the  approximate  parts  of  the  geni 
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The  strata  of  arg'illaceous  schist  are  subject  to 
flexures  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  mica- 
ceous schist  and  gneiss;  but  the  rock  itself  b 
rarely  contorted  in  the  very  minute  manner  in 
which  those  sometimes  are. 

It  presents  also  some  varieties  of  intc 
structure,  one  of  which  constitutes  its  chief  v. 
for  the  purpose  of  architecture.  This  is  the  s 
tose  disposition,  in  consequence  of  which  HM 
capable  of  being  split  into  slates,  of  consid 
tenuity  in  many  cases  ;  while,  in  others,  it  ratbe^ 
presents  imperfect  indications  of  a  fissile  ten- 
dency, than  the  property  of  dividing  into  coDti- 
nuous  plates.  This  quality  occurs  both  in  the 
finer  and  coarser  varieties ;  but  the  former  poe- 
sefls  it  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  although  many 
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af  the  latter,  or  the  gxay  wacke  schists,  are  suffi- 
itly  divisible  for  teconomical  purposes. 
n  most  cases,  these  laminae  are  indefinitely, 
although  imperfectly,  divisible  ;  so  that  the  entire 
■tmcture  of  the  stone  is  schistose,  or  nearly  scaly ; 
bat,  in  others,  it  appears  limited  to  some  defi- 
ihite  dimension,  so  as  to  afford  examples  of  that 
.■which,  in  the  8th  chapter,  is  distinguished  from 
■Ae  schistose  structure  by  the  term  laminar. 

Ill  general,  the  schists  are  flat,  being  some- 
tiines  also  smooth  ;  but,  in  others,  they  are  mi- 
nutely undulated.  In  some  rare  instances,  how- 
■  ever,  an  example  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
B  liland  of  Luing,  the  laminse  are  bent  while  the 
strata  themselves  are  straight.  This  occurrence 
indicates  that  the  laminar  disposition  is  not  inva- 
riably the  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
look  was  deposited ;  a  fact  which  is  further 
proved  by  the  following  circumstances. 

Although  the  fissile  tendency  is  often  parallel 
to  die  plane  of  stratification,  it  will  sometimes  be 
observed  to  lie  in  an  oblique  direction  to  that ; 
proving,  as  in  the  former  case,  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  concretionary  sti-ucture.     A  more  c«r- 
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tain  proof  of  this  is,  in  some  instances,  aflbrdcd- 
by  the  peniistence  of  the  fissile  tendency,  or  the 
lines  of  q[>litting,  through  beds  which,  in  difler- 
ent  places,  present  an  alternating  fine  and  coarae 
textore  indicating  the  true  position  of  the  stratmn, 
or  that  in  which  the  deposition  of  the  materials 
took  place. 

As  the  seams,  or  divisions  of  the  strata  of  ar« 
gillaceous  schist,  are  often  invisible,  either  in* 
consequence  of  their  great  distance  from  each 
other,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  or  ftmtk 
other  causes,  the  fissile  direction  may  often  be 
mistaken  for  the  plane  of  the  stratification.  Thfr 
alternation  of  the  fine  and  coarse  kinds,  here  serves 
to  mark  the  true  disposition  of  the  bed,  even 
where  the  different  textures  are  not  actually  di- 
vided ;  but  where  neither  of  these  indications  are 
present,  there  seems  to  be  no  criterion  by  which 
the  one  can  be  difttihguished  from  the  other. 

^  This  doubt  is  necessarily  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that,  in  many  instances,  the  fissile  tendeney 
is  actualty  parallel  to  the  plane  of  stratificatioii^ 
as  it  invariably  appears  to  be  in '  the  secondaiy 
argillaceous  schists  or  slates.    In  these  teises  it 
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t  ever  remain  a  doubt  whether  this  structure 
I  the  result  of  a  concretionary  arrangement  or  a 
K^baiiical  deposition.  From  the  other  instances 
Kurrinfi^iu  the  same  rock,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  determine  on  the  former;  while,  from 
the  analogy  of  the  shales,  of  which  the  mecha- 
nical structure  is  proved  by  the  vegetable  re- 
mains deposited  in  them,  we  should  decide  on 
the  latter. 

A  fibrous  structure  is  not  unfrequent  in  the 
finer  varieties  of  argillaceous  schist,  and  it  is 
often  combined  with  tlie  laminar  or  schistose  dis- 
position. U  may  lastly  be  remarked  on  this  sub- 
ject of  structure,  that,  in  a  bed  which  is  princi- 
pally laminar,  there  are  sometimes  found  nodutes 
of  the  same  substance,  massive  and  imbedded ; 
the  laminse  in  the  vicinity  accommodating  them- 
selves to  the  form  of  the  nodule. 

Beds  of  argillaceous  schist  are  frequently 
divided  by  natural  joints,  which  are  either  at 
right  angles,  or  oblique,  to  the  plane  of  stratifi- 
cation. According  to  these  circumstances,  they 
frequently  separate  into  rhomboidal  or  prismatic 
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fragments,  more  or  less  regular,  and  preiienliiig 
great  diversity  of  form. 

They  are  moreover  very  frequently  i  ntereerted 
by  numerous  and  minute  veins  of  quartz  or  «l 
calcareous  spar ;  nhich,  in  the  caseof  contortions, 
frequently  follow  the  flexures  of  the  schist  in 
which  they  lie;  a  fact  of  considerable  interest  iu 
a  geological  view. 

The  essential  minerals  of  the  ai^iJIaceoiis 
schists,  are  the  peculiar  indurated  clay  whick 
by  itself  forms  all  the  simple  varieties,  togethi 
with  quartz  and  mica,  which  enter  into  the  coi 
or  compound  kinds.  The  conglomerated 
rieties,  or  the  coarse  graywackes,  contain,  i 
addition  to  these,  fragments  of  some  of  the  pf^ 
mar}'  rocks.  It  ought  also  to  he  added,  that  m 
some  rare  instances,  grains  of  felspar  occur  5 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  rock  a  porphyrit"  i 
appearance. 

According  to  these  different  circumsfanc* 
the  texture  of  the  several  varieties  differ;  tb* 
iiner,  presenting  one  which  is  perfectly  compa^^t 
and   uniform,  while  the   micaceous,  the  santiv;  I 
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the  gravelly,  and  Ihe  conglomerate  kinds,  are 
each  charaeterizwl  by  textures  which  these  terms 
ii'ill  sufficiently  explain.  A  parallel  disposition 
of  the  mica,  is  sometimes,  in  Ihe  micaceous  va- 
rieties, a  common  cause  of  fissility,  «Iiere  no 
such  tendency  is  perceptible  In  the  base.  In 
many  of  these  rocks,  it  is  ap^rarent  that  the  parts 
are  united  hy  something-  more  than  a  mechanical 
Bdheaion.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  niiuiy  of 
the  compact  kinds,  or  the  hone  slates,  and  occa- 
sionally, in  some  of  those  which  contain  abund- 
ant grains  of  quartz  ;  hut,  in  the  greater  number, 
the  indurated  clay  forms  the  cement  which  unites 
all  the  fragments,  whether  great  or  small,  into 
a  solid  mass. 

The  transitions  by  which  tlte  argillaceous 
schists  pass  into  some  of  the  preceding  rocks, 
have  already  been  mentioned  ;  and  it  will  here- 
after be  seen,  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
they  also  pass  into  siliceous  schist,  and  into  sand- 
stone. Respecting  fracture,  it  is  almost  unneces- 
saiy  to  say,  that  it  varies  uccoi-ding  to  the  direc- 
tion  in  which  it  is  made,  tiod  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  particular  variety  ;  hut  these  and 
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other  matters  will  find  a  more  appi*opriate  place 
in  the  synopsis,  where  the  unessentiaJ  niineiftls 
are  also  enumerated. 

The  last  cii^cumstance  of  importance  in  the 
general  character  of  the  argillaceous  schistsi  iSi 
that  they  sometimes  contain  organic  remains,  and 
even  in  considerable .  abundance.  These  are, 
however,  much  more  limited  in  variety  than 
those  which  occur  in  the  secondary  class;  but 
the  species  have  not  yet  been  enumerated  or  in- 
vestigated. In  a  geological  view  they  are  highly 
interesting. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  ARGILLACEOUS  SCHIST. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

Simple :  of  indurated  schistose  clay  alone. 

A.    Straight  fissile,  or  continuously  laminar. 

a.     With  a  straight  even  fi^cture  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  lamina, 
fa.    With  a  rough  or  undulated  fracture. 
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The  pi-evailii)^  colour  in  these  varieties, 
which  form  roofing  slate,  is  lead  blue.  It  is  also  of 
ft  pale  grey,  or  of  an  obscure  purple,  or  greenish 
grey,  or  mottled  with  two  coloure.  The  greener 
Tarietiea  are  not  abundant,  are  coloured  by  chlo- 
rite, and  pass  into  smooth  chlorite  schist.  It 
occurs,  but  rarely,  of  very  pale  greyish  and 
greenish  hues,  or  nearly  white. 


B.     Imperfectly  fissile; 


slate. 


Anaorphous,  but  breaking  more  readily  in 

one  direction  than  in  another. 
ArDorphous,  consiilcrably  harder  than  the 

former,  and  breaking   nearly    alike  in 

maDy  directions. 
Fibrous. 
Massive,  but  splitting  in  many  directiuns, 

with  curved  surfaces. 
Black,  imperfectly  fissile,  of  a  dull  earthy 

aspect. 
Black,  and  so  soft  as  to  mark  paper :  black 

chalk, or  drawing' slate.— Some  varieties 

of  black  chalk  are  fissile. 
In  spheroidal  concretioob  imbedded  in  the 

laminar  varieties. 

C.     More  cumpact,  with  a  smooth  splintery,  or 
minutely  granular  and  splintery  fracture,  translucent 
I  on  the  edpes.     Whet  slate,  or  hone. 
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a.  Compact,    imperfectly   fissile,    the    frag- 

ments tratislucent,  and  much  resembliag 
compact  felspar :— -common  hone. 

b.  Laminar  or  scaly  ;  straight  or  undalated, 

and   the  fragmei^s  translacent: — also 
used  as  hone. 

c     Granule,   rough:    less  translucent,  par- 
ticularly when  of  a  dark  colour. 

These  varieties  are  frequently  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowish, or  greenish  grey  colour  ;  sometimes  lead 
blue,  or  the  two  colours  occupy  alternating  la- 
minae. They  often  weather,  like  compact  felspar, 
so  as  to  display  a  white  powdery  surfieu^,  and  are 
at  times  not  easily  distinguished  from  some  Ta- 
rieties  of  that  rock. 

D.    So  hard  as  to  strike  tire  with  considerable 
facility ;  but  the  particles  of  quartz  not  visible. 

This  is  the  flinty  slate  or  siliceous  schist  of 
some  authors,  but  it  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  which  is  here  enumerated  under  the 
head  of  Siliceous  Schist ;  which  is  distinct  in  its 
geological  position,  and  also  distinguishable,  on 
comparison,  by  a  peculiar  aspect  of  compactness 
and  simplicity  which  cannot  be  described. 
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SECOND    DIVISION. 


impound :    indurated  schistose  clay,    with 
some  other  ingredient  conspicuoiisly  intermixed, 

A.  Simple  argillaceous  schist,  and  mica. 

a.  The  mica  extremely  tbin  and  broad :  passes 
into  micaceous  schist.  The  lustre  is 
sometimes  silky,  or  plumbaginous. 

h.  With  minute  scales  of  mica,  either  irregu- 
larly intermixed  or  disposed  in  laminiP. 
Micaceo-argillaceous  schist:  the  fine 
graywacke  schist  of  some  mineralo- 
gists. 

B.  Simple  argillaceous  schist  and  talc:  of  a 
greasy  feel,  and  silky  lustre:  passes  into  (alcose 
schist. 

C.  Simple  argillaceous  schist  intermixed  with 
chlorite. 

a.  The  chlorite  invisibly  minute,  as  if  pow- 

dery, the  fracture  dull  and  earthy. 

b.  The  chlorite   foliated,  or   scaly,  aad  the 

fracture  glossy. 

These  varieties  pass  into  chlorite  schist. 

D.  Simple  argillaceous  schist  intermixed  tvith 
hornblende. 

a.  The  hornblende  in  minute  scaly  crystals, 

or  irregular  grains,  or  flat  plates. 

b.  The  hornblende  fibrous:  fascicular;  or  else 

straight,  or  curved,  and  radiated. 
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Some  varieties  of  a.   pass  into  hornblende 
schist. 

E.  Argillaceous  schist,  A.  div.  first — intermixed 
with  quartz, 

a.  An  uniform  arenaceous  mixture  of  sand 

and  blue  clay:  imperfectly  schistose, and 
somewhat  resembling  an  argillaceoui 
sandstone. 

Occurs  in  Scotland,  in  Seil  and  Luing. 

b.  Quartz  sand  intermixed  with  laminar  or 

massive  schist.  Fine  graywacke,  and 
gray  wacke  schist,  of  mineralogists. 

c.  Quartz  gravel  of  various  sizes  similarly  in- 

termixed :  coarse  graywackes. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  gmvet  in  each  differ- 
ent variety  to  preserve  an  average  general  size. 

^    F.    Argillaceous  schist,  C.  diy.  first,  intermixed 

with  qqartz»  . 

I 

a.  With  very  fine  grains  or  powder  of  quartz. 

Not  fissile  ;  fracture  sometimes  rough 
splintery,  and  often  resembling  the  fins 
and  grey  varieties  of  primary  sandstone. 

b.  With  visible  grains  of  quartz  of  various 

sizes  and  resembling  the  coarser  varieties 
of  the  same  rock. 

This  is  also   termed  graywacke.  by    mine- 
ralogists. 
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G>  Argillaceous  schist  willi  imbedded  particles 
of  calcareous  spar. 

Occui'8  in  GallowHy,  and,  as  it  is  said,  iii 
aoDie  pails  of  the  Alps. 

H.  Ai'g^illaceous  scbist  wilb  imbedded  felspar,  in 
crystals  i>r  fragments  more  or  less  rounded,  and  having 
a  porphyritic  aspect. 

This  singular  variety  ia  found  in  Isia  and  Jura. 


THIRD   DIVISION. 

Of  Ai^llaceoiis  schist,  with  two  or  more  in- 
}p*edients. 

A.  Argillaceous  schist   with  quartz   sand,  and 

a.  Schistose. 

b.  Maisive. 

These  are  also  ranked  under  the  comprehen- 
aive  term  graywacke.  When  the  quartz  predo- 
minates, they  pass  into  micaceous  sandstone. 

B.  Argillaceous  schist  Tvilb  quartz  and  felspar. 

C.  Argillaceous  schist  with  quartz,  felspar,  and 

These  form  other  varieties  of  graywacke,  and 
are  geoerally  thickly  fissile.    They  are  found  in 
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the  argillaceous  series  of  the  Highland  border ; 
as  in  Bute  and  Cowal. 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 

Containing  fragments  of  the  same,  oi-  of  other 
compound  rocks :  of  a  conglomerate  structure 
more  or  less  minute. 

A.  Fragments  of  argillaceous  schist  reunited. 

a.  Schistose;  slaty. 

b.  Imperfectly  schistose ;  or  massive. 

B.  Fragments  of  quartz  united  by  argillaceous 


a.  With  simple  argillaceous  schist. 

b.  With  any  of  the  compound  varieties. 

C.  Fragments  of  quartz  and  of  schistose  slates 
united  by  var.  C.  div.  first — ^massive. 

D.  Quartz,  felspar,  and  clay  slate  in  minute  frag- 
ments ;  united,  with  or  without  an  additional  argilla- 
ceous cement. 

E.  Fragment^  of  quartz  and  basalt  cemented  by 
a  mixture  of  clay  slate  and  quartz  sand. 

F.  Fragrments  of  jasper  and  clay  slate,  with 
grains  and  fragments  of  felspar  and  quartz,  united  by 
a  siliceo-argillaceous  base :  not  fissile,  very  hard* 

G.  Fragments  of  micaceous  schist  and  quartz, 
united  by  a  mixture  of  schistose  clay  and  sand,  or  pf 
clay,  sand  and  mica. 

Hb  Fragments  offine  or  coarse  argillM^eoas;  schist 
superadded  to  the  same  mixture. 
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This  catak^'ue  might  easily  be  exteuded,  as 
the  varieties  of  mixtme  and  aspect  are  veiy  great ; 
tliut  it  has  been  limited  to  those  wliich  are  most 
.conspicuous  for  their  extent  and  frequency  within 
.the  limits  of  my  observation,  namely,  in  Scot- 
land, Wales,  and  Cumberland.  It  comprise* 
4he  coarse  graywackes  and  graywacke  schists  of 
mineralogists,  and  these  rocks  have  generally 
jbeen  enumerated  in  the  transition  class. 

When  the  fragments  become  materially  in- 
creased in  size,  such  rocks  would  more  naturally 
claim  a  place  among  conglomerates;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  these  varieties  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  finer  argillaceous  schists  that  the  conglo- 
merates do  to  ordinary  sandstone.  They  might 
perhaps  be  conveniently  classed  under  a 


FIFTH    DIVISION. 

Argillai-eous  conglomerates. 

The  varieties  to  be  ranked  under  this  title,  if 
adopteil,  need  not  be  specified,  as  they  would 
Inerely  be  repetitions  of  the  preceding  catalogue. 
The  only  distinction,  to  the  collector  ofeperi- 
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mens,  would  consist  in  the  sizes  of  the  fragments, 
and  the  consequent  coarse  texture  of  the  nx^. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  many  instances 
occur,  in  which  specimens  of  these  argillaceous 
schists  are  undistingnishable  from  shales,  as  ob- 
served also  under  that  head.  The  distinction,  can 
only  be  made,  in  such  cases,  by  reference  to  tfie 
geolc^cal  connections. 

The  following  minerals  occur  imbedded  ii^ 
argillaceous  schist,  and  most  commonly  in  the 
simple  and  fine  varieties. 

Wavellite.  Stilbite. 

Chiastolite.  Tremolite. 

Staurotide.  Cyaaite. 

Andalusite.  Topaz. 

Brown  spar.  Lazulite. 

Calcareoas  spar.  Opal. 

Chlorite.  Pyrites. 

Garnet.  Oxydulons  Iron. 
Epidote. 

In  certain  argillaceous  schists  of  this  division, 
pyrites  occurs  in  such  abundance,  and  of  such  a. 
composition,  that  they  form  aluminous  efflores- 
cences on  exposure  to  air  and  moisture ;  {Hno- 
ducing.  aluminous  slate.  The  same 
occurs  also  among  the  shales. 
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Our  information  respecring  this  rock,  from 
geological  writers,  is  not  only  scanli',  but  ha» 
been  rendered  very  obst-ure  by  the  estitbUshment 
of  the  transition  class.  It  is  impossible  to  disco- 
ver which  of  the  hmeatones,  described  as  belong- 
ing to  this  class,  appertiiin  to  the  primary  rocks, 
and  which  to  the  secondary  ;  and  hence  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  give  any  satisfactory  information  respect- 
itlg  the  geological  characters  of  the  limestone 
now  under  review,  except  that  which  is  derived 
from  observations  made  iu  this  country. 

No  evidence  on  this  subject  can  be  received, 
•hoi't  of  that  which  is  founded  on  its  alternation 
with  rocks  acknowledged  to  be  primary ;  al- 
though cases  may  be  imagined  in  which,  by 
forming  the  uppermost  of  the  primary-  strata,  it 
ight  be  in  contact  with  the  lowest  secondary 
sandstone.  As  the  presence  of  organic  remains 
in  some  of  the  ai^llaceous  schists  of  this  class,  is 
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proved,  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  their  probable 
existence  in  the  limestones  of  the  same  period ; 
it  is  even  certain,  that,  in  one  instance  at  least, 
they  do  so  occur.  The  crystalline  texture  is 
equally  incapable  of  proving  their  nature  ;  as  it 
is  frequent  in  the  secondary  limestones,  aod  is 
not  necessarily  present  in  the  primary. 

Primary  limestone  is  found  in  strata  of  the 
usual  variety  of  forms,  alternating'  with  other 
rocks  of  the  same  class,  and  it  occurs  in  every 
[lart  of  the  series.  It  exists,  either  in  a  consi- 
derable succession  of  unmixed  beds,  or  else  in 
rare  and  slender  strata,  or  laminae  intermixed  m 
small  proportion  with  some  other  rock ;  most 
frequently,  with  the  argillaceous  schists.  It  is 
also  found  in  irregular  masses,  or  large  nodules, 
which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  a  stratified 
shape,  and  which  very  much  resemble,  as  already 
remarked,  the  masses  of  serpentine  that  occur  in 
similar  situations.  Excepting  in  the  crystalliite 
form,  it  is  never  found  in  veins  ;  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, it  is  exactly  analogous  to  quartz,  the  veins 
of  which  are  very  similar,  and  generally  fou 
the  same  situations. 
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In  Scotlaod,  it  occurs  in  contact  witli  granite, 
in  which  case  it  is  often  indurated,  and  when  very 
impure,  sometimes  converted  into  a  clierty  Bub- 
BtaDce  hereafter  described.  In  gneiss,  it  is  found 
either  in  strata  or  nodules;  and  these  are  some- 
times penetrated  by  the  same  granite  veins  that 
pervade  the  gneiss.  Where  it  occurs  interstratified 
witli  micaceous  schist,  as  well  as  with  gneiss,  it 
is  sometimes  so  intermixed  with  mica  as  to  be 
difficultly  distinguishable  from  these  i-ocks,  more 
particularly  in  the  laminar  fracture.  In  die  same 
manner,  where  it  is  associated  with  argillaceous 
schist,  the  limestone  is  often  invisible  except  in 
the  transverse  fracture ;  the  rock  yielding  in  a 
parallel  direction  to  the  stratification,  only  in 
those  parts  where  a  lamina  of  schist  is  interposed. 

Beds  of  limestone  are  often  bent,  and  even 
considerably  contorted,  as  are  those  of  the  rocks 
which  it  accompanies ;  and  these  flexures  are 
most  visible  in  the  varieties  which  contain  mica- 
They  seem  to  present  no  variatious  of  structure, 
but  the  laminar,  which  are  deserving  of  notice. 

The  texture  varies  from  the  highly  crystalline, 
of  a  larger  or  finer  grain,  (o  (he  uniformly  com- 
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pact  and  the  earthy  ;  and  the  mineral  compositioi 
requires  no  notice,  as  it  is  fundamentally,  a 
simple  rock.  It  is  often,  however,  much  modi- 
fied in  aspect  by  the  presence  uf  unessentia) 
minerals;  and  the  varieties  thence  resulting  are, 
in  many  cases,  so  remarkable,  that  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  give  them  distinct  places  in 
the  catalogue.  The  more  rarely  imbedded  mine- 
rals, are,  as  usual,  subjoined  in  a  distinct  list. 

The  only  instance  in  which  organic  remains 
have  occurred  to  the  author  in  primary  limestone, 
is  in  Sutherland,  and  it  is  described  in  hia  work 
on  the  Western  Islands.  As  conglomerate  beds. 
or  portions  of  conglomerated  rock,  are  frequently 
found  associated  with  the  simple,  it  has  be< 
judged  necessary  to  enumerate  those  varieti^ 
here ;  but  they  will  also  be  found  mentioned  i 
the  general  chapter  on  that  subject. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  add,  tliat  although-t 
]irimary    limestones    may  generally    be    distil 
guished  from  the  secondary,  by  their  often  ccwi^ 
tainiug  imbedded  minerals  which  are  not  found 
in  those,  and  by  the  frequent  existence  of  oi^anic 
remains  in  the  latter,  many  cases  occur  whei 
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they  cannot  be  thus  distinguished  in  hand  speci- 
men ;  when  it  becomes  unavoidably  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  their  geological  connec- 
tions. 

In  concluding  this  subject,  it  must  finally  be 
remarked,  that,  if  the  limestones  supposed  to 
appertain  to  the  transition  clas3,  be  referred  to 
the  secondary,  those  which  are  decidedly  pri- 
mary, and  which  alternate  with  the  several  strata 
already  described,  will  be  found  to  occupy  a  very 
small  apace  in  nature,  when  compared  to  tliera. 
Should  even  many  of  the  transition  limestones  of 
geological  writers,  prove  to  be  strictly  primary, 
this  rock  will  still  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the 
other  substances  of  this  cla.ss  ;  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  strong  contrast  may  be  observed  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  classes,  in  the  last  of 
which  limestone  takes  so  conspicuous  a  share. 
The  geological  considerations  arising  out  of  this 
fact,  are  of  a  highly  interesting  oatttre. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PRIMARY  LIiMESTONE. 


FIRST  DIVISION, 


Simple. 


A*    Crystalline. 

a.  Very  large  grained,  with  straight  lameHir. 

b.  The  satne,  with  the  lamella;  curved. 

c.  Large  grained,  and  the  crystals  appearing 

to  have  compressed  each  other,  as  id 
coccolite. 

d.  Of  a  middle  sised  grain— -marble  of  Farosy 

&c 

e.  Finely  granular,  saccharine,  and  firm  <Nr 

loose:  marble  of  Carrara. 

f.  Finely  granular  and  compacted,  becotnnig 

splintery, 
g*.  The  crystals  so  disposed,  in  conaequencc 
of  a  common  polarity,'  that  the  rock  has 
an  imperfect  schistose  structure.  In 
these  cases  it  often  appears,  on  a  saper- 
ficial  view,  to  contain  mica. 
B.    Compact. 

a.  Splintery;   but  with  a  rough,   somewhat 

granular  fracture,  passing  into  the  last 
named  variety. 

b.  Flat  splintery ;  smooth, 
r.     Splintery  and  conchoidal. 
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The  varieties  with  curved  iamellee  are  gene- 
rally splendent  in  tlie  fracture,  and  contain  mag- 
nesia. Some  of  the  finely  granular,  or  lai^e 
•granular  varieties,  also  occasionally  contain  this 
earth  in  very  large  proportion ;  and  the  former 
are,  in  some  cases,  known  by  the  name  of  dolo- 
mite. Magnesia  occurs  also  at  times  in  the 
compact  kinds ;  but  these  varieties  are  scarcely 

I  diBtinguishable  without  analysis. 

'  Under  the  head  of  Secondary  Limestones,  the 
magiiesian  limestone  occupies  a  (Mstinct  place, 
on  account  of  its  important  tfeological  character 
and  connexions.  In  the  case  of  dolomite  this 
seemed  unnecessary. 

L        Thecoloiu-s  of  primary  limestone  are  various; 

I  and,  from  different  modes  of  intermixture,  there 
results  an  infinite  diversity  of  marbles,  of  which 
a  great  many  are  distinguished  by  technical 
terms  which  it  would  be  fruitless  to  enumerate ; 
aa  they  are  rarely  descriptive,  and  will  afibnl  the 
collector  of  specimens  no  assistance  in  arranging 
his  cabinet.  The  white  varieties  of  a  fine  grain, 
are  well  known  asstatuary  marble :  the  coloured, 
derive  their  tints  from  inflammabte  matter,  or 

B    B 
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from  oxydes  of  iroD,  or  from  the  intermixture  of 
other  minerals ;  in  which  latter  case  they  rank 
mider  the  following  division. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Compound  :  of  two  ingredients* 

A.  Limestone  with  mica  interspersed. 

a.  Foliated,  irregular,  large  granular,  r^ 

sembling  granitic  gneiss.    RannodL 

b.  Straight  laminar,  resembling  micaceous 

schist  of  various  aspects.    Blair  in 
Atholl. 

B.  Interlaminated  with  argillaceous  schist.  — 
Isla,  &c. 

C.  With  hornblende  interspersed.  Loch  Laggaiiy 
&c. 

D.  With  sahlite  or  augit  of  various  colours  in- 
terspersed.    Tirey,  Sec. 

£•    W^ith  talc  interspersed. 

F.  With  noble  serpentine  or  steatite  interouzed 
or  diffused  so  intimately  as  to  communicate  a  ganeral 
colour. 

G.  With  garnets,  crystallized  imperfectly,  or  else 
uniformly  diffused. 

H.     With  quartz,  either  in  distinct  grains,  or  so 
minute  as  only  to  be  detected  on  analysis. 
I.    With  felspar. 

» 

K.    Impregnated  with  bitumen.    Sutherland. 

L.    With  tremolite  minutely  intermixed. 

M.  WithactinoliteiniermixedintliesameiiiMiiier. 
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THIRD  n VISION. 

Comnound:  of  three  ingredients. 

"" 

A.  Liinrstoiic  with  noble  sprpfntine  and  mica. 

B.  With  iiobl<!  BCrpentiiio  nud  salilrtp. 

C.  M'illi  Loriililendf^  and  aiigit,  .m 

FOURTH  DIVISION.  "** 

Compound:  eonsisting  of  any  of  the  preced- 
ing Tarieties  with  fragments  of  previous  lime- 
\  stones  or  of  other  rocks.     Conglomerates. 

A.  With  limestouc  frnffments  alone,  united  in 
varioiB  ways. 

a.  The  fragments  imbedded  in  a  general 

continiimis  mlcareoiis  base, 

b.  The  fragments  agglutinated  with  little 

or  no  proper  base,  »ii<I   of  varioufi 
sizes. 

B.  Fragments  of  quartz  imbedded  in  limestone. 

C.  Fragments  of  argillaceous  schist  imbedded  in 
limestone. 

D.  Fragments  of  vjirioni  primary  rorks,  with  or 
without  fragments  of  limestniic  also,  imbedded  in  a 
oalcareoufl  base. 

Most  of  the  calcareous  cong-lomerates  nhich 
are  found  ill  company  «itli  the  simple  primiiry 
limestones,  may  be  i-eferred  to  one  or  other  of 
the  first  three  varieties,  which  are  at  least  the 
bb2 
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most  conspicuous  and  comiuon.  For  the  ciW- 
venience  of  the  student,  thev  are  all  noticed  again 
under  the  head  of  Coiiglonierate  Rocks, 

The  colours  in  these  varieties  are  infiuil 
and  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  parts  gii 
rise  to  many  well-known  ornaraental  marbles. 

Independently  of  the  general  colours  before 
alluded  to,  and  those  derived  from  the  intermix- 
ture of  the  minerals  just  enumerated,  the  primaiy 
limestunes  present  a  great  diversity  of  aspect  fircan 
the  passage  of  veins,  as  they  are  frequency 
fissured  in  intricate  directions,  and  tlie  fissures 
are  generally  fillet!  with  a  pure  white  carbonat. 
In  these  cases  tliey  also  occasionally  become  con- 
glomerates. Further,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
various  shades  of  grey  are  among  the  prevailing 
colours. 

lietiides  the  minerals  which  are  enumerated 
in  the  second  division,  because  they  sometimes 
abound  so  as  essentially  to  modify  the  character 
of  the  rock,  othei-s  occur  imbedded  in  limestnne 
as  their  occasional  repository.  The  following 
catalogue  contains  those  most  usual,  includiog 
the  subetaitcea  which  occasionally  enter  in  ]arg& 
proportion. 
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Tremoltte. 

Serpentine, 

Sahlite. 

Steatite. 

AugiU 

Garnet. 

Hornblende;  pargasite. 

Emerald. 

Hornblende;  common. 

Spinelle. 

Actinolite, 

Tabular  Spar. 

Asbestos. 

Idocrase. 

Mica. 

Stilbite. 

Talc 

Olivin. 

Chlorite. 

Pyrites. 

Quartz. 

Titanite. 

Brown  Spar. 

Sphene. 

Schiefer  Spar. 

'     J 
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COMPACT  FELSPAR, 

The  present  substance  offers  an  example  of 
those  difficulties  which  beset  all  attempts  to  make 
an  unexceptionable  arrangement  of  rocks.  -  It  is 
now  also^  for  the  first  time,  admitted  to  a  place 
among  these ;  a  practice  justified  by  the  space 
which  it  so  oflen  occupies  among  them,  and  by 
the  peculiar  connections  in  which  it  is  ibuild. 
To  have  considered  it  as  a  modification  of  gneifli) 
would  have  produced  still  greater  irregularity; 
and,  to  have  omitted  it,  would  have  left  a  blank 
not  atoned  for  by  finding  itenumemted  by  mine- 
ralogical  writers  in  their  catalogues  of  simple 
minerals. 

Compact  felspar  occurs  also  in  another  part 
of  this  arrangement,  in  a  very  conspicuous  man- 
ner, both  in  irregular  masses,  and  in  veins,  form- 
ing a  member  of  the  great  family  of  overlying 
rocks.  The  student  who  finds  it  constituting 
an  integrant  part  of  the  series  of  gneiss,  might 
therefore  be  mfsled,  were  it  not  here  shown  to 
exist  also  as  a  primary  and  stratified  rock,  of  the 
same  age  and  date  as  this  antient  member  of  the 
primary  strata.  The  example  of  limestone  would 
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have  been  sufficient  to  jnstity  the  present  arrange- 
ment, even  wilhniit  the  much  strnii<r(>r  reasons 
afibrded  by  these  ttisentiai  differences  in  the 
geological  charactei's  of  ihisstdistance  ;i9  itoccui's 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  classes. 

If  there  are  transient  and  occasional  differ- 
eoces  in  the  specimens  of  ihis  rock  as  they  are 
found  in  these  two  distinct  situations,  they  are 
not  such  as  to  form  a  permanent  or  effectnal  dis- 
tinction between  the  two;  while  the  analysis  of 
both,  presents,  as  far  as  is  jet  asceiiaiiied,  t!>e 
same  remarkable  pecutiarilies. 

Compact  felspar    contsiins   {)otash  and   soda 

•tinited  to  the  other  earths  that  form  its  principal 
ingredients ;  and  both  these  alkalies  are  found 

-  in  it,  in  whatever  situation  it  exists ;  provinj^'  that 
it  is  radically,  as  well  as  ostensibly,  the  same 

.  substance  in  both  cases.  By  this  analysis,  no  less 
than  by  its  general  characters,  it  differs  essen- 
tially from  common  felspar,  which  contains  pot- 

^ash  only.    'Were  it  either  easy  or  adviseable  to 

,  change  a  name  long  received,  this  is  one,  as  al- 
ready hinted,  by  Ihe  reformation  of  which  the 
minemlogical  nomenclature  might  ac(|uire  an 
adranlage.    But,  as  in  many  other  cases,  where 
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tliere  is  much  to  reform,  and  where  the  varii 
effects  which  may  flow  from  such  changes 
not  be  foreseen,  it  is  at  least  prudent  to  go  on 
long  as  possible  with  the  estahhshed  materials. 

The  compact  felspar  in  question,  is  Mil 
found,  as  far  as  I  know,  situated  in  gaeiss, 
which  it  commonly  forms  large  flattened  maaaeft 
or  imperfect  beds.  These  do  not  possess  the 
characters  of  veins,  like  the  compact  felspar  of 
the  secondary  class,  but  either  resemble  the 
masses  of  limestone  which  occur  in  the  same 
situation,  or  else  graduate  into  the  surrounding 
rock.  In  this  case  they  are  often,  but  not  neces- 
sarily, connected  with  that  peculiar  variety  des- 
cribed in  the  Synopsis  of  Gneiss,  into  whidl 
compact  felspar  enters  as  an  ingredient. 

Occasionally,  this  substance  is  also  found 
smaller  lumps  in  the  same  rock,  or  else  in  th< 
forms  which  are  sometimes  called   by  the  qui 
tiouable  name  of  contemporaneous  veins ;  orij 
Dating  and  terminating  in  the  mass  in  which 
they  lie.     It  also  occasionally  forms  single  laminee 
in  that  gneiss  which  possesses  the  granitic  or  schis- 
tose character.     More  rarely,  it  occurs  in  a  simi' 
larly  limited  manner  in  granite. 
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The  rocks  of  this  character  are  always  easily 
recognized,  even  at  a  distance,  by  the  white, 
nearly  pulverulent,  surface  which  they  assume 
on  exposure  to  the  air. 

For  the  general  definition  of  this  rock,  I  may 
refer  to  the  several  treatises  on  mineralog)- in  every 
person's  hands,  where  it  is  described  among  the 
simple  minerals,  of  to  the  description  of  its  charac- 
ters given  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  this  work. 

The  varieties  which  it  affords  are  so  few,  and 
so  slightly  different  from  each  other,  that  they 
scarcely  admit  of  being  distinguished  by  any 
description  or  enumeration  of  characters.  TTie 
distinctions  of  colour  are  the  most  conspicuous. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  COMPACT  FELSPAR. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 
Simple. 

a.  Massire,  compact,  with  a  imooth  fracture. 

b.  Schistose,  witb  a  similar  fracture. 
This  Tariiv;iy  occurs  in  lona, 

c.  Massive,    with  a    graDular  or   miuutely 

uneven  fracture;  appeariug  lo  be 
formed,  like  granite,  by  a  confused 
crystallization. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 
Compound. 

a.  CuDtaining  dispersed  particles  oTbom- 

blende,  insufficient  in   quantity  to 
alter  its  character. 

b.  Containing    interspersed    particles  of 

quartz. 

These  pass  into  those  varieties  of  gneiss  with 
which  they  seem  to  be  invariably  associated,  and 
are,  of  course,  not  always  definite. 

The  colours  of  compact  felspar  are  yarioiu. 
I  have  observed  it  white,  ash-coloured,  smoke 
grey,  dark  grey,  greenish  giey,  reddish  brown, 
black,  olive  gi*een,  and  bright  yellowish,  or  grasi, 
green.  Several  colours  are  also  often  intermixed, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  mass  of  one  coloor  to 
be  intersected  by  filamentary  veins,  or  very  thin 
flat,  or  laminar,  veins  of  another. 

The  simple  varieties  also,  pass  into  the  gneiv 
with  which  diey  occur. 

I  know  not  that  it  ever  contains  any  imbedded 
minerals  except  those  above-mentioned. 


Si 
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In  examining  the  cliaracteristics  of  the  pri- 
mary class,  many  of  the  remarks  applicable  to 
the  present,  were  unavoidably  anticipated.  It 
was  there  shown,  that  it  has  received  this  name 
Tjecause  the  rocks  includetl  in  it  are  esteemed  of 
posterior  date  to  those  ranked  in  the  primary 
division.  That  fact  is  deduced  from  multiplied 
observations,  which  prove  that  where  the  stra- 
tified members  of  both  classes  occur  in  the  same 
place,  the  one  is  invariably  superior  to  ihe  other ; 
*nd  that,  as  no  such  member  of  the  primary  class 
in  ever  found  intnidinpr  among  the  secondary 
strata,  so  no  secondary  stratum  is  ever  found 
hwluded  between  two  strata  of  the  primary 
tiass. 

But  in  the  secondary  class  there  is  also  com- 
prehended a  great  variety  of  nnstratifled  rocks ; 
analogous  to  granite,  as  well  in  their  lesidiur 
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forms,  as  in  their  mineralogical  characters,  and, 
in  a  similar  manner,  intruding  in  the  shape  of 
reins,  not  only  among  the  stratified  members  of 
this  class,  but  extending  their  ramificalions  even 
through  the  whole  of  the  primary  rocks,  whi 
stratified  or  unstratified. 

That  interference  aflbrds,  in  itself",  ample  eri- 
deuce  of  the  secondary  nature  of  these  unstratified 
substances  ;  and  is  a  suflicient  proof  of  their  pos- 
terioritj-  to  all  the  rocks  with  which  they  are 
connected,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  fiir- 
ther  remarks  on  that  subject  in  this  place.  The 
pecuKarities  of  character  which  render  them 
objects  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the  history  <tf 
the  earth,  will,  with  more  propriety  aud  utili^, 
be  examined,  as  fer  as  is  admissible  in  a  work  of 
this  nature,  in  the  preliminary  remarks  that  pre- 
cede the  synoptic  catalogue.  The  observation! 
that  here  follow,  must  therefore  be  considered 
extending  solely  to  the  secondary  strata. 

These  strata,  thus  once  determined  by  the 
characters  "above  mentioned,  are  discovered  to 
possess,  like  the  primary,  other  peculiarities,  by 
which  they  may  be  recognized  when  the  specieB 
of  evidence  derived  from  relative  position, 
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MCessible  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  tue 
latter.  To  repeat  these  characters,  and  to  mark 
tlieir  insufficiency,  singly  taken,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  nature  of  any  member,  would 
be  merely  to  recapitulate  that  which  was  already 
said  in  tbe  introductory  remarks  to  the  primary 
claiss,  where  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  uncer- 
tainties were  stated.  It  is  sufficient  merely  to 
observe,  that  neither  the  low  inclination  of  the 
strata,  the  mineral  characters  of  the  species,  nor 
the  presence  of  organic  remains,  are,  separately, 
capable  of  establishing  a  criterion  between  the 
two.  The  student  wlio  is  foiled  in  one  quarter, 
must  have  recourse  to  some  other:  but  lie  can 
rarely  be  at  a  loss  iu  determining  their  characters 
from  their  geological  positions ;  as  the  most  doubt- 
ful rocks  will  generally  be  found  assu>.'iated  in  a 
manner  easily  investigated,  with  some  other  stra- 
tum of  which  the  character  is  unquestionable, 
and,  in  particular,  very  often  rendered  so  by  the 
nature  and  abundance  of  the  organic  bodies  m  hich 
it  contains. 

In  the  foi-mer  remarks  on  the  primary  rocks, 
no  detailed  reasons  were  given  for  chusjng  the 
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precise  line  at  which  the  boundary  between  tht 
primary  -said  secondary  clasBes  was  drawn :  •  why 
tbe  red  san<ktone  was  considered  the  first  of  the' 
secondary  series.  That  enquiry  is  more  parttco^ 
larly  connected  with  the  present  remarks;  iS' 
the  leading  distinction  of  this  rock,  namely,  the 
mechanical  structure,  forms  one  of  the  chief  cba> 
racters  of  the  secondary  strata. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  where  the  prinrnr^ 
and  the  secondary  strata  are  found  in  contact,  the' 
latter  do  not  always  follow  in  parallel  order,  to 
the  former,  but  rather  meet  them  at  some  angle; 
Moreover,  in  thus  meeting,  the  suriaces  of  4M^ 
secondary  strata  are  sometimes  found  lying  0»' 
the  edges  of  the  primary,  as  was  formerly  meii-' 
tioned  in  treating  of  the  distinctive  general  cha- 
racters of  rocks.     To  this  position,  as  already  ^ 
remarked,  the  terms  unconformable  and  oveiv 
lying  have  been  applied,  and  it  has  been  enn* 
merated'  among  the  necessary  distinctions  be- 
tween the  primary  and  secondary  strata.    Bnt^ 
like  all  the  other  characters  of  these  latter  rocks, 
this  one  is  by  no  means  universal,  and  we  must 
Iieware  of  erecting  from  it  a  general  rule,  as  it  is 
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^  liy  no  means  unusual  for  the  secondary  strata  to 
follow  the  primary  in  parallel  order.  Even 
I  amou^  the  primary  as  «e!l  as  the  secondary 
I  sti-ata,  the  reverse  or  miconforniahle  position 
Bometiines  occurs.  It  is  plain  also,  that,  as  a 
practical  distinction,  this  rule  is  of  little  value, 
were  it  even  more  constant ;  l>ecause  it  can  only 
be  made  use  of  at  the  boundai-y  of  the  two  classes, 
and  p€rha|>s  not  often  with  great  safety  even  there, 
unless  ttie  very  junction  also  is  visihie. 

As  the  u  neon  form  able  position,  however, 
occurs  in  a  sutticient  number  of  instances  to  be 
a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the 
secondary  strata,  it  has  materially  assisted,  in 
conjunction  with  other  characters,  to  tix  the 
boundary  of  the  class  in  which  they  are  included, 
and,  consequently,  to  distinguish  the  whole  of 
the  strata  which  enter  into  it.  M  hatever  rock, 
last  in  tlie  order  oi'  succession  downwards,  has 
beea  found  to  present  this  distinction  in  the  pre- 
dominant cases,  especially  if  that  circumstance 
is  united  to  some  other  of  the  charactei-s  of  the 
secondary  class,  it  is  plain  that  every  rock  which 
follows  it  in  the  order  upwaixis.  must  belong  to 
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that  class  also,  although  the  order  of  succession 
should  in  any  particular  instance  be  deficient  or 
irregular.  It  lias  appeared  in  the  course  of  geo- 
logical  investigations,  that  the  red  sandstone  was 
the  last  rock  in  the  order  of  succession  do«Tiwards 
which  thus  holds  a  position  unconformable  lo  the 
primary  strata  ;  and  its  claims  to  be  considered 
the  lowest  or  first  of  the  secondary  class, 
been  further  confirmed,  by  finding  tliat  i 
formed  from  the  fr^ments  of  the  primary,  c 
preceding,  rocks,  and,  not  unfrequently 
from  the  ruins  of  those  very  strata  with  wbicl 
was  in  contact,  or  which  occupied  the  nei 
place  to  it. 

Thus  the  boundary  line  between  the  prinufy 
and  secondary  classes  seems  to  have  lieen  properly 
jrfaced  between  this  substance  and  the  nearert 
primary  rock  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  or  im- 
methately  below  the  red  sandstone ;  it  liaving 
been  already  seen,  that  the  inconstant  order  of 
succesaon  in  the  primary  class,  must  render4fl 
impossible  to  determine  "hat  that  rock  mayblH 
As  already  shown  in  the  table  of  succession,  every 
rock,  from  granite  through  the  whole  series  of 
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the  primaiy  strata,  may  be  that  on  which  the  red 
sandstone  reposes. 
_  But  in  some  instances,  as  was  also  shewo  in 
that  table,  even  the  red  sandstone  may  be  absent ; 
and  thus,  some  other  and  superior  member  of  the 
secondary  class,  may  be  in  contact  with  the  prJ- 
(jnary  rocks.  Such  deficiencies  need  excite  no 
'iwirprise,  and  they  can  seldom  be  attended  witti 
•  much  practical  iuconvenieuce  ;  as  the  other  clia- 
•racters  of  the  strata  which  are  superior  to  it,  are 
(generally  so  well  marked  as  to  leave  no  ground 
ifor  doubt  respecting'  their  place  in  the  arraiige- 
■^ment. 

In  concludin*,'  these  remarks  on  the  boundarj' 
Aetween  the  primary  and  secondary  strata,  it  is 
'-secessary  to  say,  that  from  finding  that  the  first 
iniember  of  the  latter  is  composed  of  the  frag- 
■rinents  of  ihe  former,  geologists  have  concluded 
>tiiat  a  marked  interval  of  time  had  elapsed  before 
■tthe  secondary  strata  were  consolidated  and  depo- 
sited on  the  primary  ;  a  consequence  necessarily 
.arising  fi-om  their  composition.  The  highly  in- 
teresting conclusions  with  reg-ard  to  the  wliole 
iclaBB,  which  flow  from  the  presence  of  cnal,  and 
c  c 
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from  the  abundance  and  nature  of  the  argmic 
remains  which  they  contain,  are  subjects  for  die 
especial  consideration  of  geological  treatises,  or 
theories,  and  can  find  no  place  in  this  work. 

As  a  class,  the  secondary  strata  still  require 
a  few  observations  before  proceedii^  to  ename- 
rate  the  individual  rocks  ranked  in  it. 

In  comparing  the  catalogues  of  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  strata,  it  will  be  seen  that  many 
very  distinct  species  are  contained  in  the  former, 
but  that  tlie  species  in  the  latter  are  nearly  con«^ 
fined  to  sandstone,  limestone,  and  shale.  Notwidi^ 
standing  this  limited  number  of  leading  distino* 
tions,  they  present  much  variety  in  the  deliib ; 
even  independently  of  the  organic  remains  coo- 
tained  in  them,  by  which  other  difierences  of*  s 
very  important  nature  are  also  frequently  produced. 
These  distinctions,  however,  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  can  claim  but  little  notice  in  a  catalogiie 
of  rocks«  They  appertain,  for  the  most  part,- 
either  to  that  branch  of  geology  which  is  of  a 
geographical  nature,  or  to  that  which  treats  of  the 
order  of  succession,  and  of  the  Qharacters,  of 
those  interesting  strata  which  indicate  the  siioees*' 
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sion  of  difterent  classes  of  organized  beings, 
which  have  occupied  the  former  surfaces  of  the 
irth. 
Tliat  the  secondary  rocks  are  much  more 
limited  than  the  primary,  in  tlieir  extent  as  well 
as  ill  their  depth,  is  so  obvious,  as  scarcely  to  need 
a  remark.  Mere  they  not  indeed  often  deficJent, 
the  primary  would  not  be  visible  on  the  surface. 
M'hile,  in  fact,  the  primary  rocks  constitute,  as  far 
as  we  can  discern,  the  mass  of  the  earth,  the  se- 
condary are  distributed  in  a  very  partial  aud  im- 
ecfuai  manner.  The  primary  rocks  may  also  he 
considered  universal,  since  they  are  found  with 
similar  chapdcters  over  the  whole  globe  ;  and  if 
access  could  be  obtained  to  them,  Ihey  would 
doubtless  also  be  found  to  recur  in  a  cnntinuefl 
and  similar  general  succession  every  where.  But 
the  secondary  strata  can  only  be  considered  as 
universal  in  a  more  limited  sense,  or  inasmuch  as 
similar  rocksoccur,  as  far  as  their  leading  distinc- 
tions, or  species,  are  concerned,  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  In  other  respects  they  are  partial, 
since  they  are  not  continuous.  There  is  also 
to  suspect  that  they  are  partial  in  a  still 
c  c  2 
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stronger  sense  of  the  term  ;  as  the  peculiar  vari- 
eties which  occur  in  one  country,  oroveraea'- 
tain  extent  of  the  surface,  appear  to  have  ,gfl 
existence  in  other  remote  places.  #H 

111  the  same  manner,  uncertain  as  istlie  recur- 
rence of  the  ditferent  members  of  the  primary 
class,  as  far  as  the  order  of  their  relative  arrange- 
ment is  concerned,  every  one  of  the  memben 
seems  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the  series,  in  every 
country.  But,  in  the  secondary,  the  uature,  as 
well  as  the  order  of  arrangement  of  the  remark- 
able varieties,  (which,  for  the  purposes  of  geolo- 
gical history,  are  distinctions  of  great  moment,) 
is  very  different  indifferent  situations;  as  if  the 
primary  rocks  had  every  where  been  formed  and 
disposed  according  to  a  general  law  for  the  whole 
globe,  while  the  secondary  were  regulated  by 
rules  constant  only  for  one  limited  portion  of  the 
surface. 

These  questions  are  of  great  importance  in 
geological  science,  and  open  awide  field  of  inves- 
tigation to  its  cultivators.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  enquire  further  respecting  them.  Itmay  only 
be  remarked,  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  secou- 
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dary  strata  may  arise  from  two  causes.  They 
may  have  been  destroyed  during  the  lapse  of 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  ordinary  effects  of 
wear,  or  of  other  causes  respecting-  which  we  can 
only  conjecture.  There  is  also  reason  to  supp(we 
that  they  have  often  heen  originally  but  partial  de- 
posits ;  limited  to  certain  districts  on  the  surface, 
probably  of  a  concave  form,  and  technically 
termed  basins.  This  latter  opinion  is  supported, 
partly  by  the  j>eouliar  manner  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  a  series  come  suc.i^ssively  in 
contact  with  the  primary  strata,  the  highest  stra- 
tum coveriog  the  widest  space,  and  partly,  by  the 
different  order  of  succession  of  the  members  in 
different  places,  and  by  the  peculiar  1-mited  cha- 
racters  of  the  several  deposits. 
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The  rock  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent chapter,  has  very  frequently  been  deisignated 
by  the  name  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distinguishing  it  from  certain  sattdstotleB 
of  the  same  colour,  which  are  found  higher  tip  in 
the  succession  of  the  secondary  strata. 

These,  more  recent  red  sandstones,  are  fte 
quently  separated  from  the  rock  in  questiota;'  hj 
intervening  strata  of  sandstone,  limestone,  tittA 
shale ;  in  which  cai^es  the  g^Iogical  distttidieii 
is  easily  made :  much  more  easily  indeed  than  the 
mineral  distinction,  which,  if  certain  s(>ecimeD8 
of  both  be  compared,  can  scarcely  be  perceived 
by  the  eye ;  far  less  be  rendered  intelligible  by 
description. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  more  recent  red 
strata,  are  found  in  immediate  contact  with  the  old 
red  sandstone ;  an  occurrence  which  often  proves  a 
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r  source  of  considerable   difficulty   to   geologists. 

Tbpy  have  also  been  found  in  contact  even  with 

the  primary  stiata,  as  the  superior  secondary  strata 

ofotber  kinds  occasionally   are;    and,    in  sucb 

CBses,  it  is  evident  that  tlie  difliculty  may  be 

materially   increased,  and  that  all  the  sagacity  of 

^,the  geologist  may  sometimes  be  required  to  make 

kthe  distinction,  and  to  avoid  being  misled  by  the 

jcoiiaetiuences  that  would  result,  from  an  error  in 

^tbis  case,   with  regard  to   the  succession  of  the 

secondary  strata. 

Although  the  mineral  distinctiousof  these  two 

.rocks,  may  be  sufficiently  determinate  to  enable 

»n  observer  to  decide    on   their  nature,    wlien  a 

).  considerable  number  of  specimens  from  any  given 

f  tract  are  examined,  or  when  an  average  of  the 

characters  of  the  whole  deposit  is  taken,  it  will 

k  pot,  in  most  instances,  be  safe,  or  even  possible, 

f  to  draw  such  conclusions  from  the  exuniination 

of  a  small   number,   much   less  from  that  of   a 

single  specimen.     Similar  cases,  however,  are  of 

I  such  frequent  occurrence   in    examining  other 

I,  rocks,  both  among  the  primary  and  secomhu-y 

ft  strata,  that  they  offer  no  novelty  iu  this  particular 
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instance.  They  only  serve  to  prove  still  fiir- 
ther,  that  vi^hich  has  been  already  fully  showa, 
that  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  rocks  in 
specimens,  or  the  most  attentive  examination  of 
their  mineral  characters,  is  not  sufficient  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  geological  investigations, 
virhere  questions  of  a  geological  nature  are  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  case  of  the  loviest  red  sandstone,  there- 
fore,  as  in  many  others  where  the  chief  interest  is 
of  a  general  or  geological  nature,  the  min^td 
description  of  the  rock  must  be  considered  as 
merely  accessory,  and  as  tending  to  enumerate 
the  varieties  in  structure  and  composition,  which 
may  occur  among  the  strata  that  appertain  to  it 
Yet,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  those  varieties 
may  often  be  of  material  use  to  a  geologist,  by 
enabling  him,  sometimes  even  separately,  bat, 
more  frequently,  in  conjunction  with  other  char 
racters,  to  determine  a  question  of  this  nature, 
where  the  evidence  derived  from  position  is  ob* 
scure,  or  unsatisfactory,  or  difficult  of  access. 

The  further  remarks  that  might  here  be  offered 
on  this,  as  on  similar  subjects,  are  the  busines  of 
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geological  treatises,  and  do  not  admit  of  being 
detailed  in  this  work.  The  peouliar'ttes  also 
which  distinguish  the  superior  red  sandstones, 
will  more  properly  be  examined  hereafter,  under 
the  head  of  the  upper  sandstones,  to  whicli  these 
properly  belong.  It  will  be  merely  neceasary  to 
remark,  that  as  the  term  red  has  been  given  to 
both  these  kinds  of  sandstone,  and  ns  this  colour 
forms  a  very  conspicuous  link  of  resend>Iance, 
when  there  are,  moreover,  often  present  hut  very 
slight  shades  of  difference  in  other  respects,  it  is 
especially  requisite  for  the  student,  to  be  on  bis 
guard  lest  he  pronounce  a  judgment  from  that 
which  must  be  considered  an  accidental,  and  not 
a  necessary,  feature.  Such  terms  too  often  concur 
in  biassing  Ihe  views  of  observers,  even  of  great 
acuteness ;  more  particularly,  when  derived  from 
characters  so  striking  and  so  obvious  ;  and  were 
it  possible  to  change  names  long  received,  the 
abolition  of  the  term  red  sandstone,  would  go  for 
towards  remedying  an  evil,  of  w  hich  every  geolo- 
gist must,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  been  fiUIy 
sensible. 

It  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  geolo^sts, 
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whether  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  adopt  for  this 
sandstone  some  teiin  analogous  to  the  Germao 
uanie  of  the  red  dead-lier,  by  which  it  has  errone- 
ously been  described,  or  to  the  provincial  Eog^ish 
name  of  the  red  ragstone,  more  congenial  to  onr 
own  language.  In  the  mean  time,  the  term  old  red 
sandstone  has  not  been  used  in  this  work  ;  partly, 
for  the  purpose  of  ayoiding  any  confusion  between 
tlie  primary  and  the  secondary  sandstones,  and 
partly,  because  that  term,  if  it  must  be  retaiued, 
seems  most  applicable  to  the  former. 

In  the  observations  on  the  primary  saadstoee 
which  have  preceded,  the  circumstances,  both  of 
mineral  structure  and  composition,  and  of  geo- 
logical connections,  by  which  that  rock  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  lowest  red  sandstone  of  the 
secondary  class,  have  already  been  detailed  in  a 
great  measure.  That  which  remains  to  be  said 
on  the  subject,  will  be  found  in  the  following 
remarks  on  the  position,  association,  and  minenl 
characters  of  the  latter.  The  reader  will,  from 
those,  be  enabled  to  deduce  forhimself,  whatever 
points  of  contrast  or  resemblance  the  writer  bw 
not  thought  necessary  to  state  in  a  detailed 
manner. 
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It  has  often  been  the  practice  with  geological 
writers,  as  has  already  heen  remarked,  to  com- 
prise under  the  name,  not  only  of  this  rock,  but 
of  many  others,  several  substances  of  a  distinct 
mineral  character,  which  are,  either  frequently, 
or  usually,  associated  with  the  principal  rock. 
These  are  generally,  if  not  always,  in  smaller 
quantity  than  the  leading  substance  which  gives 
a  name  to  the  whole ;  and  are  found,  most  com- 
monly, in  repeated  alternation  with  it. 

The  term /ormafi'on  has  been  applied  to  such 
groups  of  alternating  strata,  and  the  atisociated 
substances  are  considered  as  subsidiary,  or  subor- 
dinate to  the  \ead\ng  rock  of  the  whole.  It  is 
not  here  the  place  to  enquire  respecting  the  uti- 
lity or  the  propriety  of  this  practice,  or  of  that  of 
the  terms  above  mentioned  :  it  is  a  question  that 
ap^rtains  to  geology.  But  in  a  mineralogical 
dcacriptiun  of  rocks,  the  use  of  a  term  so  general 
as  that  of  formation,  thus  applied,  would  evi- 
dently he  improper  ;  as,  under  the  red  sandstone 
for  example,  in  lite  iuMtance  now  under  examin- 
ation, there  would  be  found,  not  only  shales  of 
various  kinds,  but  limcstoae.     These  are  there- 
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fore  considered  merely  in  the  lig-ht  of  alternatio 
strata,  and  are  separated  accordingly,  so  as  I 
come  under  examination  in  their  proper  place. 

When  the  red  sandstone  under  review  is  p 
sent,  it  is  in  contact,  at  its  lower  part,  with  1 
primary  strata  ;  and,  thus,  may  api»roximate  i 
any  one  of  the  whole  series  formerly  describi 
It  is  rarely  found  so  situated  with  respect  ( 
granite;  but  Kildrummie  in  Aberdeenshire,  t 
Sutherland,  furnish  examples  of  this  nature, 
is  also  more  frequently  found  in  contact  with  tM 
ai^illaceous  schista,  than  with  the  other  member 
of  the  primaiy  class;  although  it  does  occur  i 
this  manner  with  every  one  of  them.  As  it  1 
however,  sometimes  absent,  other  members  of  i 
secondary  strata  are  found  occupying  the  loweit 
position. 

It  was  already  noticed  in  the  preceding  cll^ 
ter,  that  the  strata  of  this  sandstone  are  not  necfi^ 
sarily  placed  in  a  reverse,  or  unctonformablfe 
order,  to  the  primary  with  which  they  are  ill' 
contact.  In  certain  cases,  they  are  found  to  siMV' 
ceed  them  in  a  parallel  position  ;  and,  in  tbeM^ 
when  argillaceous  acbist  is  the  preceding  rock,  it 
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•ometimes  happens  that  a  gradation  takes  place 
at  the  junction.  The  argillaceousschist  becomes 
coarse  and  filled  with  fragments,  forming  that 
which  is  culled  gray  wacke  ;  and  as  a  similar  cha< 
racteris  found  in  the  first  beds  of  the  sand-stone, 
the  boundary  hetM  een  the  two  rocks,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
strata,  is  indefinite.  The  peculiar  interest  at- 
tached to  Ibis  occurrence,  is  the  province  of  the 
geologist.  The  mineral  distinction  cannot,  of 
course,  be  nmde  ;  and  the  specimens  must  neces- 
sarily, as  in  all  similar  gradations  between  ap- 
proximate strata,  be  considered  as  of  an  interme- 
diate nature. 

The  substances  which,  as  already  observed, 
are  found  to  occur  in  alternation  with  the  red 
sandstone,  are,  generally,  varieties  of  shale.  A 
g^radation,  in  this  case  also,  sometimes  takes 
place  at  the  points  of  change  ;  so  that  interme- 
diate rocks  of  no  very  definite  character,  are 
sometimes  found  among  the  saiidslone  strata. 
Under  the  same  circumstances,  small  strata  of 
limestone  also,  are  occasionally  found  ;  and  even 
there  become  sometimes  indefinite  at  their  sur- 
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feces,  by  a  gradual  intermixture  (rf  fragmeMt'^of 
calcareoufl  natter,  and  of  those  wUch  appertain 
more  properly  to  the  sandstone.  It  is  as  yet 
uncertain,  whether  the  white  sandstones  which 
are  sometimes  found  similarly  alternating  with 
the  red,  are  to  be  considered  as  colourless  portioBS 
of  the  same  deposit,  or  as  alteraating  strata,  liiae 
the  riiides ;  but,  in  truth,  this  seems  rather  to  he 
a  doubt  respecting  the  use  of  a  term,  than  aboot 
a  geological  fact ;  as  there  are  no  means  of  dck 
termining  a  real  difference,  under  ciroamstaneei 
of  this  nature,  among  rocks  of  mechanical  coBh^ 
position  deposited  in  the  manner  in  which  all  tbs 
arenaceous  secondary  strata  appear  to  hsLve  heetL 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat,  that  anyone 
of  the  secondary  strata  may  follow  the  red  sanA^ 
stone  in  a  continuous  series,  after  it  has'  disa^ 
peared,  and  that  these  are  generally  in  pardM^ 
or  conformable,  order. 

The  strata  of  red  sandstone  vary  mudi  w 
thickness,  indiTidually,  as  the  whole  deposit  itself 
also  varies  in  depth.  As  the  latter  sometimes 
ranges  from  a  thousand  yards  or  more,  to  the 
thickness  of  a  few  feet,  so  the  strata  may  be  found 
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ichiog  to  a  diaiension  of  many  feet,  and  des* 
lending- even  to  that  of  an  inch.  They  are  some- 
'  times  Beparated,  merely  by  planes,  withont  any 
intermediate  substance,  or  change  of  structure. 
In  other  cases,  the  separation  of  the  beds  is  ef- 
fected by  intermediate  laminee  of  shale,  or  clay, 
or  by  alternating  beds  of  the  former  substance, 
or  of  limestone.  Not  mifrequently  also,  the  dis- 
tinction is  produced  by  mere  change  of  structure, 
or  by  a  difference  in  the  magnitude  of  the  frag- 
ments which  compose  the  proximate  beds,  or 
the  parts  immediately  in  contact.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, the  separation  of  the  beds  is  caused  by  a 
lamina  of  parallel  mica  ;  and,  in  this  case,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  sandstone  to  present  a  laminar 
structure. 

Strata  of  this  sandstone,  like  those  of  the  pri- 
mary rocks,  ai'e  not  necessarily  of  equal  thickness 
throughout ;  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  often  ex- 
tenuated till  they  disappear  In  the  same  man- 
ner, they  are  sometimcB  curved  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree ;  but,  in  this  rock,  as  in  the  secondary 
Strata  in  general,  these  incurvations  never  pro- 
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ceed  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  primary,  and  caa 
never  be  said  to  amount  to  contortions. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  red  sandstont 
formed  veins  passing  through  the  adjoining  atratai, 
as  has  also  been  asserted  of  the  upper  sandstoneB. 
It  were  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  prove  the  enno* 
neous  nature  of  an  opinion  which  could  only 
originate  in  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  nature 
ofaveiua  . 

.  Red  sandstone  sometimes  exhibits  peculiari- 
ties of  internal  structure,  but  they  are  seldom 
visible  in  the  entire  rock  :  such  as  they  are,  tfacj 
are  detected  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  to 
which  the  softer  parts  yield  most  readily. 

Like  granite,  this  rock  sometimes  splits  into 
cuboidal  and  prismatic  masses,  which  afterwardt 
become  rounded  at  the  angles,  so  as  frequently 
to  emulate,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  so  aSm 
exhibited  by  that  substance.  As  in  granite  aho, 
it  may  frequently  be  concluded,  that  masses  of 
red  sandstone  must  contain  intersecting  lamii» 

« 

of  a  harder  texture  than  the  general  body  of 
tlie  rock,  as  the  exposed  surfaces  present  reticiH 
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latingand  protuberant  veins.  When  the  wasting 
of  such  masses  has  proceeded  to  a  considerable 
length,  as  often  happens  where  thej  are  exposed 
.  to  the  action  of  tlie  sea,  the  intervals  between  the 
reins  become  so  deep,  that  a  sort  of  cancellated 
or  cavernous  structure  is  exhibited ;  as  was  for- 
merly noticed  in  describing  the  several  varieties 
of  concretionary  structure  found  in  rocks. 

A  spheroidal  concretionary  structure  on  the 
Imall  scale,  is  also  occasionally  found  in  the  red 
fcaodstoiie;  and  this,  like  tlie  former,  is  princi- 
^lly  detected  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  Arran 
texhibits  striking  examples  of  this  and  of  the  pre- 
ioeding  varieties.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
'^culiar  disposition  of  the  red  and  white  colours 
fc  the  mottled  varieties  of  this  rock,  are  the 
(result  of  a  concretionary  structure ;  but,  as  yet, 
^'have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  this  by  the  exa- 
mination of  such  varieties,  after  an  exposure 
€»pable  of  producing  the  effect  in  question. 
fc-'  In  a  general  sense,  the  red  sandstone  must 
pie  considered  as  formed  of  fragments,  more  or 
lees  minute,  of  preceding  rocks,  or  minerals. 
When  these  are  of  the  usual  size  of  sand,  the 
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finer  sandstones  are  produced  ;  when  larger,  tiie 
results  are  coarser  grit-stones,  and  conglomeFatOy 
or  breccias.  The  term  sandstone,  is  howerer 
apph'ed  equally  to  the  whole ;  although,  rather 
in  a  geological,  than  in  a  mineralogical  sense. 

In  the  finer  sandstones,  the  adhesion  of  the 
parts  is  sometimes  slight ;  and  the  rock  is  there^ 
fore  of  a  feeble  texture,  while  its  mechanical 
structure  is  also  in  this  case  most  evident.  Id 
others,  the  adhesion  is  very  firm,  although  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  any  particular  cementing  me- 
dium  by  which  the  union  of  the  parts  is  eflfected. 

But,  in  some  varieties,  it  is  very  apparent; 
(hat  the  harder  parts  are  united  by  the  intervciK 
tion  of  a  general  cementing  medium  or  paste; 
commonly  consisting  of  that  ferruginous  clay  to 
which  the  colour  of  the  rock  is,  in  most  casas, 
owing.  In  a  few  instances,  this  medium  appeafi^ 
to  be  carbonat  of  lime  ;  or  else,  by  a  mixture  of 
the  two,  there  is  formed  a  sort  of  general  basis^ 
in  which  the  harder  parts  are  imbedded. 

It  was  formerly  shown,  that,  in  the  primary 
sandstone,  the  grains  of  quartz,  of  which  it  is 
principally  composed,  were  often  firmly  com^ 
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p^ted  into  an  almost  iiniCorin  ma&s,  by  a  cement- 
ing' medium 'of  crystalline  <jiiar1z ;  and  this, 
aIthouy:lilessfrequentlj,some(iin«'s takes  place  in 
the  secondary  red  sandstone.  It  is  in  these  parti- 
cular instances,  that  the  distinction  helween  the 
two  rocks,  in  a  mineralogical  sense,  hecomes  most 
difficult.  As  in  all  parallel  cases,  it  can  then  only 
be  made  hy  an  examination  of  the  geological 

l&araclers  of  the  rock  in  question. 

^''  Even  in  these  instances,  however,  the  texture 
of  this  sandstone  isg^nerally  more  or  less  distintly 
granular,  or  at  lea.'st  splintery;  nor  ran  it  be  con- 
founded with  those  rocks,  which,  like  granite,  are 
formed  by  the  nintnal  interference  of  parls  purely 
crystalline.  Jf  instances  of  such  a  difficulty  do 
occur,  they  are  evtremely  rare,  and  are  limited  to 
Ihe  places  where  such  sandstones  have  been  found 
in  contact  with  granile  ;  a  fiict  to  be  ohseiTcd  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland. 

Where  a  stratum  of  red  saud-stone  is  formed 
of  coarser  materials,  these  are  almost  invariably 
mixed  with  the  finer  sand,  anil  the  process  of 
cementation,  in  these  cases  also,  is  subject  to  ihe 
same  modifications. 

u  u  2 
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The  sizes  of  the  parts  of  which  this  rod&  0 
formed,  are  infiuitely  various ;  and,-  although  tke 
largest  do  not  often  exceed  a  few  inches  in  dia- 
meter, they  sometimes  attain  to  dimensions  <tf 
more  than  a  foot.  In  all  cases,  their  aspect  Tanes 
with  respect  to  the  marks  of  wear  which  they 
exhibit ;  as  they  are  sometimes  acutely  angular, 
and,  at  others,  as  far  rounded  as  is  possiUe. 
The  proofs  which  the  latter  display  of  distant 
transportation,  or  of  long  continued  friction,  are 
highly  interesting  in  a  geological  view,  but  are 
not  objects  for  the  present  inquiry.  It  nqr 
happen,  that  angular  and  rounded  fragments  are 
contained  in  the  same  mass,  or  specimen ;  bill 
it  is  more  usual  for  a  common  character  in  this 
respect,  if  not  a  very  defined  one,  to  pervade  one 
mass  or  stratum. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  of  ooe 
stratum  should  be  formed  of  coarse  fragmentB,  or 
of  fine  sand ;  or  that  the  sandstone  and  the  con- 
glomerate should  occupy  distinct  places.  On  tbe 
contrary,  it  is  not  unusual  for  one  part  of  a  bed 
to  be  fine,  and  another  coarse ;  and  this  variation 
of  structure  may  occur,  either  vertically,,  or  at 
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right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  bed,  or  else  la- 
terally, or  accordina^  to  its  extent.  Occasionally 
^'BI80,  solitary  fragments  of  a  determinate  bidk, 
'are  fonnd  imbeflded  in  the  finer  rock. 

The   simple  minerals  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  red   sandstone,  are,  quartz, 
felspar,  clay,  mica,  and  carlionat  of  lime.     These 
are  all  apparently  derived  from  the  disintegration 
K^of  previous  rocks,  the  lai^r  fragments  producing 
P^e  coarser  or  conglomerate  varieties.     Among 
these,  qnartz  sand  is  the  leading  ingredient.   Clay 
is  the  next,  and  to  the  colour  of  this  substance, 
Lthat  of  the  rock  is  generally  owing.    Mica  is  com- 
Bwparatively  a  rare  ingredient ;  or,   rather,  it  is  not 
an   abundant   one.     Its  presence  has  been   im- 
properly supposed  to  be  always  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish this  sandstone  from   those,  superior  in 
position,  with  which  it  might  otherwise  be  con- 
foanded,     Carbonat  of  lime  is  also  rare;  and,  of 
the  felspar,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  seldom 
either  abundant,  or  of  coinmon  occurrence  ;  hav- 
ing, apparently,  been  generally  decomposed,    bo 
as  to  form  the  clay  already  noticed.     It  is  in  the 
frequent  presence  of  this  substance,  that  the  di»- 
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tinction  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  primaiy 
sandstone,  is  most  perceptible. 

The  rocks  which,  by  their  fragments,  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  the  coarser  varieties, 
may  consist  of  any  one,  or  of  all,  of  the  members 
of  the  primary  class.  It  is  very  rare,  however,  that 
the  whole  of  these  are  found  together.     Granite, 
as  among  the  most  durable,  is  also  among  the 
most  frequent ;  and  the  argillaceous  schists,  as 
possessing  a  more  feeble  texture,  are  leant  com- 
mon.    Large  fragments  of  common  quartz,  are 
also  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  fragments 
of  the  compound  rocks.   It  is  an  intereatiug  point 
in  geology,  to   note  the  relation  borne  by  the 
fragments  in  any  of  these  sandstones,  to  the  pri- 
mary rocks  in  the  immediate  vicinity ;    but  it 
does  not  form  part  of  the  present  examination. 

It  is  also  an  important  geological  fact  to  re- 
mark, that  fragments  of  the  trap  rocks,  here  con- 
sidered as,  in  a  general  way,  belonging  to  ^e 
secondary  class,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  con- 
glomerates ;  as  it  proves  that  some  of  these,  af 
least,  are  of  an  origin  prior  to  the  secondaiy 
strata;    unless  indeed  such  fragmente  niaj  be 
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iposed  to  have  been  derived,  in  some  cases, 
mgranite,  among  the  varieties  of  which,  asfor- 
lerly  remarked,  such  substances  me  often foutid. 
With  respect  to  the  component  parts  of  this 
rock,  it  must  lastly  lie  ohsei-ved,  tliat  fragments 
of  previous  sandstones  are  sometimes  found  im- 
IL.. bedded  in  it.  Whether  these  are  portions  of 
iknowD  rocks  that  have  disappearerl  from  the 
IWirface,  is  aii  object  for  geological  inquiry ;  but 
1  it  has  been  already  shown  that  there  is  a  red 
indstone  among  the  primary  sti'ala,  it  is  to  this, 
M*  all  probability,  that  we  must  look  for  their 
4Hrigin. 

Few  imbedded  minerals  are  found  among  the 
.aecoudary  rocks.  In  this,  sulphat  of  barytes  some- 
times occurs  in  veins,  as  does  gypsum.  Iron 
atone  is  not  unfrefiuent,  and  pyrites  also  is  some- 
.times  present:  oxidulous  iron  is  rare.  In  norase, 
however,  do  any  of  these  interfere  with  the  tex- 
iture,  or  modify  the  general  characterof  the  rock. 

Few  organic  substances  occur  in  the  red 
sandstone,  nor  have  the  species  which  do  occur, 
been  fully  investigated.  At  any  rate,  they  are 
,not  within  the  limits  of  the  present  inquiry. 
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The  prevailing  colour  of  this  rock  is  that 
whence  its  name  has  been  derived.  The  red 
varies  from  a  bright  ochi*e  down  to  the  darkest 
brown,  and  even  to  a  blackish  purple.  Many 
varieties  of  grey,  also  occur,  from  dark  blueish  to 
die  lightest  ash  colour,  at  length  passing  to  an 
imperfect  white. 

But  the  most  remarkable  modifications  ct 
colour,  consist  of  intermixtures  of  red  and  whiter 
and  these  varieties  have  been  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  mottled  or  vari^ated  sandstone, 
as  if  they  formed  a  distinct  geological  maaib 
That  this  is  not  the  case,  however,  is  proved  by 
their  occuiring  in  alternation  and  intermixtuie 
with  all  the  other  varieties.  The  most  remark* 
able  of  these,  exhibits  white  circular  spots  <rf 
difierent  sizes,  more  or  less  abundantly  disse- 
minated  in  the  red  gi'ound  ;  and  they  are  proved, 
by  the  fracture  of  the  stone,  to  be  spheroidaL 
In  other  examples,  the  white  is  disposed  in  veins, 
or  in  other  ways  intermixed  with  the  red  colour: 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  where  these  characters 
prevail,  they  generally  also  pervade  the  accom- 
panying shales. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  LOWEST  (RED) 
SANDSTOI^E.  t 

"  -d 

FIRST  DIVISION. 
Simple:  of  qunrtz  alone.  ,  ^i 

A.     SantlBtoiie,  of  various  degrees  of  hardnesi.  . 

a.  Fine,  arenaceous. 

b.  Gravelly. 

c.  Conipact,  splintery,  scarcely  are naceoiu. 

These  varieties  are  comparatively  i-are.  TTie 
colour  is  sometimes  white,  but  it  is  also  occa- 
•flionally  reddish,  yellowish,  or  grey  ;  the  quartz 
itself  being  coloured  :  Var.  c.  is  uot  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  quarlz  rock,  except  by  its  con- 
*liections. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
Compound  :  of  two  or  more  ingredients. 
A.     Quartz  sand  mixed  with  clay.     Argillaceous 
-Mtid  stone. 

a.  Gravelly. 

b.  Fine,  arenaceous. 

c.  Very   fine,    the     particles    of    quart* 
invisible. 

These  vary  materially  in  aspect  and  character, 

accordiDg  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  in- 
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gredients ;  the  last,  loses,  at  times,  all  appearance 
of  a  sandstone  and  passes  into  shale  and  into 
argillaceous  iron  stone.  They  also  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  induration.  The  prevailing 
colours  are  reds,  and  different  tints  of  grey. 
They  are  sometimes  also  of  a  dull  white,  or  yel- 
lowish, or  brown,  or  purplish,  or  green,  or  dark 
lead  blue,  or  mottled  with  two  or  more  colours, 
as  grey  and  red,  or  red  and  white.  In  this  latter 
casfe,  the  colours  are  often  remarkably  disposed, 

as  before  mentioned . 

B.  Quartz  sand,  mixed  with  sand  or  particles  of 

felspar. 

a.  Gravelly. 

b.  Arenaceous. 

These  varieties  differ  in  aspect  according  to 

the  relative  proportions  of  the  ingredients.  They 
also  vary  in  colour,  that  being  chiefly  determined 
by  the  tint  of  the  felspar.  The  prevailing  colour 
is  red,  of  various  tones.  White,  and  grey,  aif 
more  rare. 

C.  Quartz  sand  with  carbonat  of  lime :  calcareous 

sandstone. 

a«     Gravelly. 

«  ^.    Arenaceous* 

'This  vape^»is  genenilly  whitp. 
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J).  Quartz  sand  nitli  carbooat  uf  lime  aod  clay: 
argillo-cnlcareous  santUtutie. 

a.     Gravelly. 
h.     Arenaceous. 

These  vary  in  colour  according  to  the  tints 

of  the  clay.      \^  hen  the  qnartz  is  very  fine  and 

in  small  proportion,  tliey  pass  into  calcareous 

lAiale  or  marie  slate. 

E.  Quarlzsand  tvitli  mica, or  with  mica  and  claj' : 
of  various  degrees  of  fineness. 

a.    The    mica    irregularly    interspersed  : 

massive, 
h.     The  mica  disposed  in  a  parallel  manner, 
^^^  often  in  separate  laminte:  schistose, 

^^^^^^  and  splitting  more  or  less  perfectly, 

^^^^^^p-  Schistose  sandstone. 

r*.    Quartz  sand  with  indurated  or  schistose  clay. 
This  may  e(|ually  be  enumerates!  under  the 
head  of  argillaceous  schist,  (graywacke) ;  but  it 
occurs  a»  a  transition  from  sandstones  of  a  de- 
cided character,  and  is  associated  with  them. 

G.  Quartz  sand,  will)  sand  from  the  wearing  of 
trap  rocks. 

Other  varieties  occur  from  the  occasional  inf 
termixture  of  other  minerals,  or  from  the  exist- 
ence of  a  greater  number  of  ingredients  ;  but 
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the  preceding  are  the  most  usual,  and  it  is  mil 
cessarj'  to  prolong  a  ciilaloj>;ne  of  minute  vai 
tioiis. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

Containiriju^  frdgnients  of  previous  rocks  :  of 
a  conglomerated  structure.  Red  sandstone  ctm- 
glomerate,  or  hreccia,  of  mineralogists. 

A.  The  b»sb  consisting  nf  either  of  the  preM 
ing:  fine  varieties  except  Fttiid  G,  Division  Second,i 
conlaiiiiii|i'  fragments  of  qunriz  only. 

B.  Similar  bases,  with  fragmenlB  of  granitvJ 
gneiss,  or  micaceous  erhisl,  or  quartz  rock,  or  ji 
or  all  of  these,  with  quai-tz, 

C.  The  same  bases,  including  F,  Division  Seci 
with  fragments  of  argillaceous  schist. 

T).  The  base  G,  Division  Second,  cootaiiu 
fragments  of  trap  rocks. 

E.    The  bases  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  Division  Secoi 
containing  fragments  of  sandstone,  with    or 
other  fragments  of  previous  rocks. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  much  greater  varid 
of  compounds,  and  perhaps  many  others  < 
It  is  unnecessary  to  refine  on  these  diviaions,  i 
the  preceding  contain  all  those  which,  as  far  a 
have  observed,  possess  distinct  characters 
occupy  important  geological  positions. 
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It  has  already  been  olfflerved,  that  whatever 
▼ariety  in  a  rnitieralogiral  sense,  and  whatever 
important  distinctions  of  a  geological  nature, 
■may  exist  among  the  secondary  strata,  they  are 
I*  nearly  all  comprised  under  the  headri  of  sand- 
stone, limestone,  and  shale.  Among  the  numer- 
ous varieties  of  the  former  rock,  that  which  was 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  generally 
very  distinguishable  from  the  rest  by  many  im- 
portant mineral  characters,  as  well  as  by  the 
steady  and  peculiar  nature  of  its  geological  posi- 
tion- But,  among  those  which  follow  it  in 
order,  which  alternate  with  the  other  members 
of  the  same  class,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  such 
mineral  distinctions  as  to  render  it  eithemeces- 
sary  or  useful,  to  treat  of  them  separately. 

In  a  geological  view  however,  the  distinctions 
are  often  of  gi-eat  importance.  In  many  coun- 
tries, or  districts,  these  strata  occur  in  a  certain 
order,  and  under  certain  relations  to  the  acconi- 
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panying  rocks,  which,  in  those  tracts  at  least,  arp 
constant ;  although  the  same  order  and  the  same 
associations,  are  not  found  in  remoter  tracts  and 
in  other  countries.  Mineralogical  differences,  in 
other  respects  trifling,  thus  become  of  great  con- 
sequence in  geological  investigations  and  descrip- 
tions ;  more  particularly  in  the  local  or  geognir 
pfaical  department  of  geology.  But  the  interest 
of  these  strata  chiefly  depend  on  their  geological 
associations  and  characters ;  sometimes  ou  the 
nature  of  the  organic  remains  which  are  con- 
tained in  them  or  in  the  accompanying  lime- 
stones. They  rarely,  if  ever,  are  founded  solely 
on  mineral  characters  ;  nor  is  it  possible,  by  such 
characters  alone,  except  in  some  peculiar  in- 
stances, to  distinguish  them  from  each  other,  so 
as  to  recognize  them  when  separated  from  their 
connections.  Even  in  those  few  cases  wheit 
they  may  be  distinguishable  by  an  eye  practised 
in  their  peculiar  niceties  of  aspect,  the  distinctive 
characters  can  seldom  be  conveyed  by  words. 

If  the  mineral  resemblance  of  these  sand- 
stones, is  such,  that  distinctions  can  be  rarely 
made  among  them,  sufficient  to  justify  the  placing 
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of  each  in  a  separate  division,  so,  in  their  geolo- 
gical recurrence,  they  resemble  the  analogous 
primary  8tmt»,  in  which  no  such  distinctions 
were  thought  necessary.  Amonft  these,  argilla- 
ceous schist,  and  quartz  rock,  occur  in  as  many 
positions  and  alternations  as  du  these  sandstones 
in  general.  The  record  of  these  is  the  business 
of  geology ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  secondary 
sandstone,  also,  it  seemed  unavoidable  to  leave 
these  differences,  such  as  they  may  be,  to  th(«e 
who  treat  of  the  geological  history  of  strata, 
whether  local  or  gcnemi.  Had  a  different  pro- 
ceeding been  here  adopted,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  enter  on  the  details  of  these  local 
connections  ;  and  had  each  stratum  or  formation. 
of  sandstone  »hifh  enters  into  the  structure  of 
England,  for  example,  been  described  under  a 
a^iarate  title,  the  descriptive  catalogues  of  varie- 
ties would  have  been  little  else  than  mere  repe- 
titions of  the  same  unvarying  characters. 

It  is  true,  that  one,  or  more,  of  these,  such  as 
the  red  marie  of  the  English  geologists,  might 
have  been  placed  under  a  separate  bead  :  but  as 
nothing  was  here  admjssible  on  the  subject  of  its 
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relations,  and  as  it  presents  scarce]^, 
any  variety  of  character,  that  chapter  would  have 
been  nearly  a  vacant  attempt  to  preserve  an  use- 
less appearance  of  regularity. 

For  these  reasons,  it  appeared  preferably. Jto 
place  the  whole  of  the  sandstones  which  follow 
the  lowest,  under  one  title ;  referring*  the  read^ 
to  geological  writers  for  those  distinctions  whicii 
confer  on  them  their  peculiar  interest ;  and  coQ^ 
densing  into  one  catalogue,  all  the  mineral  varies 
ties  which  are  the  peculiar  objects  of  this  work. 

Where  it  has  appeared  possible  to  refier  ai^ 
variety  to  a  known  position  among  British  atnim 
it  has  been  done  in  the  Synopsis.  But  this  part 
of  the  subject  is  unavoidably  imperfect ;  as  the 
minute  distinctions  of  many  of  these  local  rocks^ 
are  scarcely  definable  in  words^  and  as  many  of  tbti 
most  important,  are  derived  from  CBcooomical 
uses,  dependent  also  on  properties  which  cannot 
be  described  in  an  intelligible  manner.  f 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  on  the  genenJ 
forms  and  mineral  characters  of  these  sandstones, 
which  would  not  be  a  repetition  of  that  which 
has  already  been  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
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For  this  reason  that  enumeration  may  admit  of 
being  brief. 

In  tlie  forms,  dimensions,  and  divisions  of 
the  strata,  the  upper  sandstones  resemble  the  red 
sandstone  already  descril)ed.  The  masses,  or 
collections  of  beds,  often  also  attain  to  very  con- 
siderable dimensions,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  alternating  substances.  In  the  island  of 
Rasay,  for  example,  they  reach  to  a  thousand 
feet  and  upwards  in  thickness. 

Like  the  red  sandstone  also,  these  strata  alter- 
nate with  smaller  intervening  beds  of  shale,  and 
of  limestone  ;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  with  beds 
of  clay,  and  of  sand.  In  some  cases,  these  alter- 
nating substances  are  considered  as  subordinate 
to  some  mass  or  series  of  sandstone  strata ;  and 
thus  there  is  described  a /brma^t'on  or  particular 
association,  which  seems  to  be  sometimes  of  a 
Tery  arbitrary,  if  not  of  an  imiiginary  nature  ; 
4mnce,  in  other  instances,  the  same  alternations  of 
these  calcareous  or  schistose  rocks,  under  dii^ 
ferences  of  dimension,  are  held  to  constitute  dis- 
tinct/orinations,  or  to  sepanite  one  association  of 
saudstoue  strata  bearing  some  local  title,  from 
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another  known  by  some  other  name.     But  thii 
is  the  peculiar  business  of  geology. 

The  occurrence  of  coal,  as  an  alternating  sub- 
stance in  the  lowest  red  sandstone,  is  so  rare,  that 
no  notice  was  taken  of  it  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter ;  although  it  is  known  so  to  exist  in  the  island 
of  Arran.  But,  in  the  upper  sandstones,  it  fr^ 
quently  occurs  ;  or  rather,  the  beds  of  coal  are 
almost  necessarily  accompanied  by  alternating 
strata  of  these  rocks. 

Where  mica  is  found  in  these  sandstones,  it 
is  often  the  cause  of  a  laminar  tendency,  and,  m 
in  the  red  sandstone,  flags  of  considerable  Taloe 
for  iBConomical  purposes  are  thus  generated, 
lliis  cannot,  however,  be  considered  among  the 
modifications  of  structure  ;  but  those  forms 
which  may  &irly  be  referred  to  such  a  cause,  yre 
very  conspicuous  in  some  varieties  of  this  rock. 

The  first  of  these  deserving  of  notice,  is  truly 
laminar,  and  independent  of  the  intervention  of 
mica,  or  of  any  other  substance.  The  sandstone 
in  which  it  is  found,  is  composed  of  quartz  alone; 
and  the  tendency  to  split,  is  generally  only  de- 
tected by  the  action  of  the  weather.    The  mode 
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of  division  is  sooietiiiies  extremely  singular,  but 
as  it  cainiot  be  rendered  intelligible  without  a 
figure,  the  reader  must  unavoidably  be  refen-ed  to 
that  work  on  the  M'estern  Islands  already  quoted, 
where  the  most  remarkable  instance  yet  described 
is  represented.     It  is  found  in  the  Isle  of  Sky. 

Many  singular  modifications  of  a  concre- 
tionary structure,  equally  unintelligible  widiout 
drawing's,  occur  in  this  rock  ;  and  they  are,  in 
the  same  way,  detected  only  by  the  weathering 
of  the  exposed  surfaces.  The  consequences  thus 
produced,  are  often  such  as  to  resemble  the  artifi- 
cial ornaments  given  by  architects  to  rustic  base- 
ments ;  the  feebler  jjarta  wasting,  while  the 
harder  remain  in  a  variety  of  hatched  and  verrai-  ' 
cular  forms.  "^ 

The  spheroidal  concretionary  structure  on  the 
lai^e  scale,  is  sometimes  found  in  these  secondary 
sandstones.  In  this  ca^e,  the  spheroids  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  imbedded  in  the  ge-  ' 
neralmass;  beiugdislinguished,  after  the  wasting 
of  the  surrounding  parts,  by  their  superior  hard- 
ness and  permanence.  The  surfaces  of  these 
spheroids  are  sometimes  cracked  into  polygonal 
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compartments  ;  and  it  sometimes  also  happens, 
as  in  the  accompanying  limestones,  that  two 
flattened  spheroids  are  connected  by  a  cylindrical 
stem,  so  as  to  resemble  a  miUtary  projectile 
known  by  tlie  name  of  bar,  or  double-headed 
shot. 

It  i»  not  unfrequent,  iu  these  sandstones,  to 
And  some  strata  filled  with  small  cyUndrieal  con* 
cretions  resembling  worms,  placed  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  vertically  to  the  plane  of  the  stra- 
tification ;  but  the  cause  of  this,  as  of  the  other 
singular  appearances  of  a  similar  nature,  is  as  yet 
unknown. 

Indurated  laminie,  similar  to  those  already 
described  in  the  red  sandstone,  and  often  inter- 
secting each  other,  are  also  found  in  these  rocks; 
and  they  are  detected,  like  all  the  rest  of  these 
peculiarities,  only  by  the  action  of  the  weather. 
In  this  way,  evidence  is  sometimes  afforded,  of 
the  decomposition,  in  situ,  of  beds  of  sandsloue ; 
as  these  laminue,  or  veins,  are  sometimes  found  re- 
taining their  original  hardness  and  imbedded  in 
a  mass  of  loose  sand.  At  kildrumniie  iu  Aber- 
deenshire, a  very  striking  example  of  this  i»  to  be 
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seen  ;  and  it  may  serve  to  prove^  that  where  sand 
and  sandstone  are  found  intermixed,  the  former 
is  as  hkely  to  have  originated  in  tlie  disintegra- 
tion ot'  the  latter,  as  that  the  rock  has  been  con- 
•olidated  from  loose  sand. 

With  respect  to  the  supposed  veins  of  white 
sandstone,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  what 
was  remarked  in  speaking  of  similar  occur- 
rences in  the  red.  W'fefJ  ever  the  nature  of  such 
appearances  may  be,  they  can  only  be  consi- 
dered as  veins  by  ignorance  or  voluntary  self- 
deception. 

The  structure  of  the  sandstones  under  review, 
is  almost  invariably  fine  grained  and  arenaceous, 
like  the  predominant  varieties  of  the  red  and 
lowest  sli'ata.  I'hey  rarely  aiJbrd  examples  of  a 
conglomerate  or  coarse  grained  structure.  They 
vary  however  materially  in  point  of  induration  ; 
being  sometimes  extremely  tender,  and,  at  others, 
compacted  to  the  hardness  of  quartz  rock.  In 
some  rare  instances,  they  are  as  compact  as  the 
most  crystalline  varieties  of  that  rock;  but,  in 
these,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  they  lie  in 
mmediate  vicinity  of  trap,  to  the  influence 
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of  which  that  change  of  character  may  be  ^ 
tributed. 

'  Where  they  are  most  tender,  the  adhesioD  <tf 
Ae  distinct  grains  is  produced  without  the:  ap- 
parent intervention  of  another  substance.  Tl^ 
most  compact  kinds  sometimes  owe  dieir  texture 
to  the  cementing  property  of  clay  or  of  carbomit 
of  lime ;  and  where  the  compactness  is  still  more 
perfect,  it  is  found  th^'^^e  adhesion  is  caused, 
as  in  quartz  rock,  by  the  intermedium  of  aeiys- 
talline  continuous  cement  of  quartz.  It  is  in 
these  instances  that  they  are  often  difficult  to  di|- 
tinguush  from  quartz  rock  except  by  their  geolo- 
gical  position. 

Where  these  sandstones  contain  mucfar  clay 
or  calcareous  earth,  or  both  togethf^r,  and^  at  the 
same  time,  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  trap  rocks,  they 
often  pass  into  jaspers  or  cherts ;  as  is  mentioojed 
in  the  places  where  these  rocks  are  more  parti- 
cularly described. 

The  minerals  which  enter  into  the  formation 
of  these  sandstones,  are  very  limited ;  since  diey 
consist  only  of  quartz,  carbonat  of  lime,  clay,  and 
mica.    Quartz  is  the  essential  and  predominant 
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redient;   the  others  are   companttiveiy   rare, 
I  almost  always  in  very  small  quantity ,  but  OD 
m  chiefly   depend  the  numerous  varieties  of 
character  which  this  rock  presents. 

I  As  these  sandstones  alternate  with  shales  and 
=*"ith  limestones,  they  sometimes  also  pass  into 
tbem  by  insensible  gradations;  but  the  transi- 
tions into  the  former,  are  more  frequent  than 
Ifllose  into  the  latter  rock. 
-'  No  independent  minerals,  except  pyrites,  are 
•(bund  imbedded  in  these  sandstones.  Cobalt, 
©xidulons  iron,  bitumen,  and  manganese,  are  too 
rare  to  deserve  being  reckoned  among  substances 
capable  of  modifying  the  character  of  the  rock. 

Many  oi^nic  substances,  both  vegetable  and 
Animal,  are  found  occasionally  included  in  some 
'of  these  sandstones,  as  are  fragraetits  of  carbonized 
'trood,  and  of  coal.  Moreover,  there  often  orcurin 
*lJiem,  forms  which  appear  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  previous  existence  of  vegetable  bodies,  of 
'lehich,  nearly  all  but  the  traces  have  vanished. 
'There  are,  generally,  cylindrical  substances,  often 
'^ctf  considerable  dimensions,  with  scaly  surfaces, 
•  w  with  regular  impressions   resembling  those 
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found  on  the  stems  of  certain  palm  trees, 
supposed  to  tiave  been  derived  from  some  sourest 
of  that  nature.  In  some  of  these  instances,  Um 
originally  vegetable  nature  of  the  cause  is  proved 
by  the  existence  of  a  portion  of  coal  in  tlie  con- 
cretion, occupjiiifir  the  p]ace  which  the  bark  mta 
liave  done  ni  the  vefjetable.  It  has  even  I 
pened  in  some  recent  cases,  that  portious  of  erect 
trunks  of  trees,  similarly  characterized  by  tbt 
carbuiiized  slate  of  the  bark,  and  by  the  forois  q 
the  roots  also,  have  been  found  in  these  stratan 
the  place  of  the  wood  being  entirely  occupied  hf 
the  sandstone.  Keinarkable  examples  of  tbil| 
nature  huve  been  lately  discovered  near  Gdiih' 
burgh,  and  at  Glasgow. 

Although  the  colours  of  the  upper  8andston<| 
vary,  the  predominant  hue  is  white.  This  \ 
sometimes  very  pure  at  others  tinged  wit^ 
yellow.  Occasionally  also,  they  are  grey, 
mottled  and  striped,  iu  various  ways,  with  whitft 
and  yellow,  or  white  and  red,  or  with  more  than 
two  of  those  colours.  Those  tints  are  however, 
far  less  various  and  remarkable  in  these  than  in  tJ 
red  sandstone.    In  some  rare  instances,  they  a 
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found  of  a  black  colour,  from  the  presence  of 
bitumen  or  charcoal :  the  other  colours  depend 
OD  those  of  the  clays  which  enter  into  their  com- 
position. 

The  red  variety,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
red  marie,  and  already  noticed,  requires  however 
to  be  particularly  distin^uifthed  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  <reological  circumstances  already  alluded 
to,  and  because  it  is  the  frequent  repository  of 
rock  salt  and  of  gypsum,  as  well  as  of  sulphat  of 
strontian. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  SUPERIOR 
SANDSTONES. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Simple :  of  quartz  alone. 

A.    An  aggregate  of  grains  of  qnartz,  more  . 


leas  condensed,  and  varying  in  hardness. 

a.     Of  a  large  grain ;  gravelly. 
b>    Fine;  arenaceous. 
These  Tarieties  are  almost  necessarily  white ; 
but  they  vary  in  brilliancy  according  to  the  qua- 
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iity  of  the  quartz  from  which  they  are  formed. 
When  highly  indurated,  they  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  some  of  the  varieties  of  quartr 
rock,  except  by  their  position.  They  are  occa- 
sionally indurated  to  the  state  of  common  quartz 
in  the  vicinity  of  trap. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
Compound  :   of  two  or  more  ingredients. 

A.  Quartz  sand  and  carbonat  of  lime. 

a.  Lar^e  grained ;  gravelly. 

b.  Fine;  arenaceous. 

These  varieties  are  generally  white. 

B.  Quartz  sand  with  clay. 

a.  Large  grained ;  gravelly. 

b.  Fine;  arenaceous. 

The  colours  of  these  are  various.  They  are 
either  white,  or  ochre  yellow  of  dilSerent  hues, 
or  red,  or  grey  of  different  degrees  of  intensityi 
or  greenish,  or  black.  They  are  also  occasionally 
mottled  and  striped  of  various  colours.  The  red 
varieties,  more  particularly,  but  many  of  the 
grey  and  white  also,  are  not  distinguishable  from 
tome  of  the  lowest  (or  old  red)  sandstone,  ex*^ 
cept  by  their  geological  positions.    As  suffid^ 
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atx^e«s  to  a  whole  series  is  not  always  to  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  sometimes  impossil)le  to  make  the 
ruisite  distinct ioijs. 
C.  QunrtK  sanil  with  schistose  clay. 
This  variety,  although  akin  to  the  former  in 
name,  presents  sntticieiit  distinctness  of  character 
to  justify  a  separation.  The  clay  is  sometimes 
more  or  less  distinctly  interlaminated,  and  the 
rock  passes  into  shale. 

D.     Quartz  sand  with  clay  and  carbonat  of  lime, 

a.  Lar<^e  grained,  gravelly, 

b.  Fine,  arenaceous. 
Argillaceous  or    calcareo-argillaceous    saDd- 


E, 
stone  mixed 


i^h  bitumen. 

This  sometimes  passes  into  bituminous  shale. 
F,     Quartz  sand  with  ciny  and  mica,  or  with  clay, 
carbonat  of  lime,  mica,  and  red  oxyde  of  iron. 

The  red  marie  of  English  geolof^isls  belongs 
I  ;to  this  division. 

'  G.     Quartz  sand,  with  carbonat  of  lime,  mica,  and 

green  earth.     Kentish  rag. 

H.  Sandstones  of  various  quality,  containing  a 
•  large  proportion  of  rust  of  iron  :  that  substance  oflen 
I  'forming  the  cement  of  the  other  ingredients:  ferrugi- 
F  tPOUS  aandstoae. 

The  sandstones  of  the  Second  Division,  like 
'  ^hose  of  the  former  head,  when  in  contact  with 
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trap,  pass  lato  a  species  of  jasper,  or  into  chert 
They  are  sometimes  found  penetrated  by  oxyde 
of  cobalt,  by  oxydulous  iron,  and  by  carbonated 
copper,  and  they  frequently  contain  pyrites. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 
Conglomerates. 

A.  Sandstone  containing  fragments  of  quartz. 

B.  Sandstone  containing  nodules  of  trap. 

C.  Sandstone  containing  fragments  of  preriow 
sandstones. 

D.  Sandstone  containing  fragments  of  schistose 
clay  or  shale,  or  of  limestone,  or  of  both. 

E.  Sandstone  containing  flints.     English  pad- 
ding stone ;  of  Hertfordshire. 

This  is  sometimes  of  a  loose  arenaceous  tex- 
ture ;  at  others,  it  is  indurated  to  the  hardness  of 
quartz.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  does  not 
rather  belong  to  the  alluvial  rocks. 

Organic  remains,  both  vegetable  and  animal, 
as  already  noticed,  and  fragments  of  charcoal, 
are  not  unfrequent  in  the  sandstones  classed  under 
this  head. 
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It  was  formerly  remarked,  that  the  primary 
limestonea  bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
other  strata  with  which  they  are  associated.  In 
the  secoodary  class,  on  the  contrary,  the  space 
occupied  by  the  calcareous  strata  is  very  great, 
whether  we  consider  the  thickness  of  the  beds, 
or  the  extensive  tracts  of  country  in  which  they 
are  found  to  be  the  predominant  rocks. 

The  great  importance  very  properly  attached 
by  geologists  to  many  of  the  secondary  IJmcstoneB, 
might  have  appeared  to  justify  a  separate  des- 
cription of  some  of  these,  instead  of  thus  treating 
of  the  whole  under  one  genera!  head.  But  the 
present  plan,  as  in  that  of  the  sandstones,  was 
not  adopted  without  ample  consideration  of  the 
subject,  and  till  after  a  full  conviction  of  the  im- 
possibility of  forming  any  other  arrangement, 
without  produoing  unnecessary  repetitions,  and 
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encroaching  on  the  peculiar  department  of  the 
geologist. 

The  same  arguments  are  indeed  here  appK^ 
cable  as  in  the  case  of  the  sandstones.  The  pri- 
mary limestones  exhibit  peculiarities  of  character, 
much  more  strongly  marked  and  more  Yarioos 
than  the  secondary ;  yet  no  reason  thence  arose 
for  treating  of  them  under  separate  heads.  On 
a  due  examination  of  those  which  belong  to  the 
latter  class,  it  will  immediately  appear  that  the 
most  striking  distinctions  consist  in  the  nature 
of  the  organic  substances  which  they  contain ; 
and  that  their  other  important  differences  are  of 
a  geological  nature ;  relating,  either  to  their  ordi^ 
of  succession  and  association,  or  to  their  geogra- 
phical  situations.  Neither  of  these  are  within 
the  limits  of  this  work. 

With  respect  to  many  of  the  limestones  des- 
cribed by  authors,  more  particularly  in  foreign 
countries,  there  has  been  great  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining their  nature  from  the  descriptions,  so  as 
to  give  them  places  in  the  catalogue  of  varieties. 
It  is  even  uncertain  with  regard  to  many,  whether 
they  are  primary  or  secondary ;  and  tfaisi  doilbt 
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I  arisen,  as  already  uoliced  in  treating  of  the 
Pfermer,  from  the  lax  use  of  ihe  term  transition, 
which  seems  too  often  to  liave  heen  made  a  con- 
Tenient  evasion  for  ditliciiUies  with  which  the 
observer  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  cope.  It  is 
not  therefore  in  the  case  of  the  white  limestone 
of  Greece  only,  which  appears  to  be  secondary, 
that  this  difficulty  has  occurred  ;  and  time  alone 
can  remedy  this  and  many  other  defects  which 
unavoidably  beset  a  subject  that  has  hitherto  ex- 
periencetl  but  a  verj  imperfect  consideration. 
There  is  no  one  of  the  sciences  in  which  super- 
ficial observations  are  so  easy  to  make  and  so 
difficult  to  detect  or  verify  ;  an<I  the  use  of  a  very 
few  established  terms  and  phrases,  euables  the 
most  incompetent  observer  to  (brow  obscurity, 
for  a  lonff  period,  over  the  most  simple  facts,  and 
to  convey  the  semblance  of  information  without 
the  substance. 

Secondary  limestone  is  much  more  decidedly 
stratifie<l  than  primary,  which,  it  has  already 
been  seen,  is  often  found  in  the  form  of  large 
imbedded  irregular  masses.  \et  some  cases  also 
occur,  where  the  form  of  sti'atificatiou  disappears, 
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or  where  this  limestone  presents  the  shape  of 
bodies  as  irregular  as  g;ranite  or  serpeutioe. 
This  loss  of  the  stratified  t'onn  is  sometimes  as 
complete  throughout  a  g-iveii  mass,  that  no  tmces 
of  it  are  visible  ;  but,  in  other  instances,  it  is  eos) 
to  perceive,  that  the  heds  lose  their  regularity  in 
a  gradual  manner,  and  that  a  shapeletts  n 
thus  continuous  with  a  collection  of  the 
regular  strata.  It  is  furtiier  important  to  remark; 
that,  in  these  cases,  the  oi^nic  bodies  nhich  are 
contained  in  the  shapeless  rock,  are  commonly 
veiy  obscure  and  ill  defined,  and,  very  g-enerally, 
rare  ;  while  it  is  also  sometimes  esisy  to  pei 
that  in  those  instances  where  a  regular  serieri' 
l>eds  gradually  loses  its  form,  the  organic  remaim 
undergo  similar  gradual  changes,  fill,  at  the  end, 
Ihej  sometimes  entirely  disappear. 

lender  the  same  circumstances,  such 
stones  undergo  an  alteration  of  appearance 
texture.  The  dark  varieties  change  their  co] 
to  some  lighter  lint ;  and,  in  this  manner,  bladi 
strata  have  been  observed  to  become  gradually  "f 
a  pure  white.  The  soft  earthy  varieties,  in  the 
same  cases,  become  compact,  or  even  crystaliini'; 
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and,  in  some  parliciilar  instances,  they  undergo 
that  more  complete  change  into  cliert  which  is 
noticed  under  a  subsequent  head. 

These  changes  will  he  found  sometimes  to 
occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trap  rocks  ;  in  others, 
they  may  he  ohsei-ved  wliere  no  such  rocks  are 
present ;  but  as  these  highly  interestinij  facta,  and 
their  probable  causes,  are  more  especially  matters 
for  geolog:ical  discussion,  the  reader  must  here  be 
referred,  for  further  information,  to  the  author's 
account  of  them  in  the  work  already  often  men- 
tioned, where  they  are  described  as  occurring  in 
the  Isle  of  Sky  and  in  tlie  Isle  of  Man. 

Strata  of  limestone  vary  materially  in  thick- 
ness, and  in  the  parallelism  of  their  opposed 
planes,  as  those  of  sandstone  have  already  been 
shown  to  do ;  and  the  accumulation  of  beds, 
which  forms  any  single  series  of  one  vai'iety, 
differs  in  the  same  manner  in  dimensions,  from 
the  thickness  of  a  few  feet  to  masses  of  moun- 
tainous bulk.  In  a  similar  w:iy.  they  often  form 
very  extensive  tracts  of  country  in  some  places  ; 
while,  in  others,  they  are  limiteil  to  dimensions 
of  a  few  miles,  or  even  yards. 
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The  beds  of  limestone  are  associated  in  a 
constant  system  of  alternation  with  the  other 
secondary  rocks,  and,  occasionally,  even  with 
clay  and  with  sand.  As  in  the  case  of  the  sand- 
stones, when,  in  such  an  association,  the  other 
substances  are  subordinate  in  quantity,  th^are 
considered  as  subordinate  in  geological  phrase- 
ology, and  the  term  formation  is  applied  to  the 
whole ;  the  series  being  named  from  the  lime^ 
stone.  In  other  instances,  the  interposition  of 
masses  of  shale  and  sandstone,  is  supposed  to 
distinguish  effectually  between  one  set  of  cd* 
careous  strata  and  another ;  and  thus  a  series  of 
limestone  acquires  a  different  name,  which  is 
either  provincial,  or,  if  more  generally  found  in 
nature,  derived  from  some  more  general  aiomte. 
Thus  we  have  the  geographical  term  Jura  lime, 
stone,  the  provincial  term  Lias,  add  the  more 
general  one,  mountain  limestone. 

If  these  distinctions  are  sometimes  arbitraiy, 
or  limited  and  local,  in  others  they  are  suffi- 
ciently determinate  and  indisputable :  being  ac- 
companied by  certain  steady  and  general  charac- 
ters, and,  very  often,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
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imbedded  ortraiiic  remains.  All  these  are  mat- 
ters of  a  highly  interesiinff  nature,  but  the  most 
general  notice  of  them  only  is  admissible  in  this 
place. 

Some  remarkable  varieties  of  internal  stnic- 
ture  are  found  in  the  8ei:oiidary  limestones. 
That  wliirh  has  been  called  the  sriiistose,  is  im- 
properly 80  named,  as  it  is,  more  strictly,  laminar. 
Almost  all  the  laminar  limestones  seem  to  owe 
their  fissility,  either  to  the  presence  of  certain 
oi^nic  remains,  or  to  the  interposition  nf  shale 
or  clay,  however  small  in  fjuantity.  Although 
tbese  forms,  therefore,  may  often  be  very  remark- 
able, they  cannot  be  considered  as  examples  of 
an  internal  structure.  Even  the  most  thinly 
laminar  limestones,  which  are  often  so  valuable 
for  CBConomical  pnr|Miscs,  appear  to  derive  that 
form  from  tlieir  stratification  ;  and  the  laminte 
ought  to  be  considered  as  thin  strata  separated 
firom  each  other  without  an  intervening  substance, 
ae  the  larger  frequently  are.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  example  has  occurred  in  the  calcareous 
rocks,  of  a  fissile  tendency  not  conforming  to  (be 
pluies  of  stratification.     ."Should  such  occur,  as 
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in  the  sandstones,  it  would  necessarily  be  ranked 
among  the  moditicationa  of  a  concretionary  struc- 
ture. 

The  fibrous  structure,  already  described  in 
the  g'eneral  remarks  on  the  forms  of  rocks,  ocean 
iu  this  limestone,  yet  it  is  not  common.  As  in 
the  case  of  gii  psum,  it  appears  the  result  of  ciy»- 
tallization,  and  the  fibres  are  always  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  strata.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  same  apparent  stratum  is  sometime 
fibrous  in  one  portion  of  its  thickness  and  amor- 
phous in  (be  remainder  ;  or,  if  the  two  are  reaHy 
distinct  strata,  they  are  not  separable  by  mecha- 
nical force.  The  fibresare  generally  both  straight 
and  parallel,  and  they  do  not  lose  the  latter  cha- 
racter even  when  slightly  curved,  as  tbey  some- 
times are.  In  some  rare  instances,  they  present  a 
singular  imperfectly  ramified  appearance,  not  to 
be  rendered  intelligible  by  words,  and  Teiy 
much  resembling,  on  a  general  view,  the  eflfect 
that  wouU)  be  produced  by  an  ^fgr^ate  of  or- 
ganic remains. 

The  small  columnar,  or  large  fibrous  struc- 
ture, ^so  occurs  in  limestones,  but  still  mote 
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rarely,  and  it  presents  several  varieties  of  appear- 
ance. In  some  cases,  the  prisms  are  simple  and 
parallel ;  in  others,  simply  radiateil  from  one 
center;  or  else  they  interfere  with  each  other  as 
they  proceed  from  various  centers.  These  prisms 
are  sometimes,  but  not  necessarily,  crystalline ; 
and  they  are  frequently  imbedded,  in  the  form 
of  distinct  radiating  concretions,  in  continuous 
masses  of  an  earthy  character.  In  a  few  rare 
instances  they  are  not  only  striated  longitudinally, 
but  marked  at  intervals  by  protuberant  joints;  a 
structure  formerly  mentioTied  as  also  occurring 
in  some  ironstones  and  jaspers.  From  the  re- 
semblance which  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
appearances  present  to  organic  bodies,  these  va- 
rieties have  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
madreporile. 

The  spheroidal  structure  occurs  in  limestones 
under  tbree  very  distinct  forms. 

In  the  first  of  these,  spherical  grains  of  lime- 
stone are  agglutinated  into  a  solid  mass,  the  par- 
ticles varying  from  the  size  of  poppy  seed  to  that 
of  a  pea ;  and  these  rocks  are  known  by  the  name 
of  oolites.     The  grains  are  sometimes  simple; 
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but,  in  other  cases,  they  are  formed  of  < 
crusts. 

Iq  the  second  variety,  the  spheroid9l  stmcture 
is  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  spherules,  which  are 
simple,  interfere  with  each  other  so  as  ofken  to 
present  considerable  irregularity.  On  weather- 
ing, as  the  intermediate  soft  parts  disappear,  thqr 
become  very  visible ;  protruding  in  the  same 
botryoidal  forms  which  are  hereafter  mentioned 
as  also  occurring  in  the  siliceous  schists. 

The  last  variety  so  exactly  resembles  that 
already  described  as  sometimes  occurring  iu  the 
sandstones,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  the 
remark  there  made,  by  observing,  that  the  sphe- 
roids are,  in  this  case,  imbedded  and  sparingly 
dispersed  in  the  general  mass  of  an  ordinary  stra- 
tum ;  that  they  extend  to  the  diameter  of  two,  or 
even  three  feet,  are  commonly  very  much  flat- 
tened, and  are  sometimes  associated  in  paire  by 
a  cylindrical  stem. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  structure,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  these  limestones  are  fre- 
quently found  to  have  been  fractured  and  re-united 
by  the  same  materials.     In  this  way  they  present 
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a  great  variety  of  appearance,  depending  on  the 
colour-,  proportions,  intermixture,  and  size,  of 
the  parts;  and  these,  like  the  priinaiy  calcareous 
rocks  which  exhihit  similar  features,  are  some- 
times wrought  as  ornamental  inarhles. 

Conglomerate  limestones  are  also  found  among 
them,  consisting  of  a  basis  of  calcareous  matter 
with  imbedded  fragments  of  older  rocks;  and 
these  are  not  unfrequently  interposed  among  the 
strata  of  the  lowest  red  sandstone.  Calcareous 
conglomerates  also  occur  in  the  upper  limestones 
of  the  west  of  England,  which  seem  to  correspond 
to  the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  north-eastera 
district.  As  these  are  necessarily  treated  of  again 
under  a  distinct  head,  the  present  brief  notice  of 
the  fact  will  in  this  place  suffice. 

The  texture  of  secondary  limestones,  like  that 
of  the  primary,  is  very  various.  They  are  some- 
times earthy,  like  chalk,  or  else  somewhat  more 
compact,  and  presenting  a  didl,  but  even,  fracture, 
like  that  of  the  non-fissile  argillaceous  schists  or 
claystones.  Such  earthy  limestones  are  com- 
IQOQly  of  3  very  fine  texture,  but,  occasionally, 
^py  have  a  coarser  or  an  arenaceous  appearance. 
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The  dullness  of  the  fracture  may  ditninisb, 
while  other  circumstances  continue  the  same; 
aod  thus  they  acquire  a  more  compact  and  a 
harder  aspect,  with  corresponding  varieties  of 
surface  on  fracture.  This  appearance  of  com- 
paclness  is  often  so  perfect,  that  the  fractured 
surface  is  as  uniform  and  smooth  as  that  of  pilch 
or  glass ;  and,  in  these  cases,  it  is  sometimes eren, 
at  others,  conchoidal,and,  occasionally,  splintei^'. 

The  secondary  limestones,  like  the  primary, 
are  sometimes  crystalline ;  and  that  cr^stalHne 
texture  presents  as  many  modifications  of  appear- 
ance in  the  one  class,  as  it  does  in  the  other.  To 
detail  these  varieties  could  serve  no  purpose ;  but 
it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  not  uncommon,  in" 
certain  situations,  for  crystalline  particles  to  be 
intermixed  in  a  hase  of  which  the  pre^-ailing  cha- 
racter is  compact  or  earthy. 

These  resemblances  of  character  between 
many  limestones  of  the  secondary  and  others  of 
the  primary  class,  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance. They  serve  to  prove  that  which  baa 
already  appeared  in  many  other  cases,  namely, 
that  the  miueral  distinctions  between  the  tvo, 
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f.rtire  not  sufficient  to  enable  iis  to  decide  on  the 


claas  of  ii 


irh  rock  from  an  examination  of 


its  mineral  charactei's  alone.  Where  orsfanic 
remains  are  not  present,  that  difficulty  ran  only 

►  (be  removed  by  investigfating"  the  geoloffical  con- 
■nections  of  the  rock  in  question ;  and  it  is  from  a 
■mixture  of  theoretical  opinions  on  this  snbjecl 
-with  superficial  observations,  that  so  many,  secon- 
dary limeslones  have  been  placed  in  the  imagin- 
ary transition  class. 

It  ouffht  not  to  be  omitted,  that  among;'  the 
peculiar  characters  of  this  limestone,  that  of  flex- 
ibility' has  been  found  to  exist,  as  it  is  also  known 
occasionally  to  do  in  some  rare  varieties  of  eneiss 
and  of  sandstone.  A  peculiar  matrnesian  limestone 
of  Sunderland,  mentioned  in  the  catalogriie  of 
varieties,  oflers,  however,  as  I  believe,  the  only 
example  which  has  yet  occurred. 

The  simple  minerals  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  secondai-y  limestones,  are, 
principally,  carbonat  of  lime,  with  ncrasional, 
hut  far  inferior  proportions  of  qTiartz  sand,  and 
,  -of  clay.    Charcoal,  or  carbon  under  some  modi- 
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ficatioD,  and  bitumen,  also  occur,  and,  in  mauy 
varieties,  in  considerable  abundance. 

Where  a  notable  proportion  of  cjuartz,  or  of 
sand,  is  united  to  carbonat  of  lime,  the  texture 
of  the  rock  is  generally  very  compact ;  and, 
although  the  particles  of  quartz  are  rarely  visible, 
such  limestones  give  fire  freely  with  steel.  At 
the  same  time,  they  generally  effervesce  widi 
difficulty,  and  do  not  easily  burn  into  friable  lime. 
In  the  vicinity  of  trap  rocks,  such  limestones  pass 
into  chert,  as  is  hereafter  noticed  more  fully  under 
that  head. 

Where  a  large  proportion  of  clay  exists,  the 
limestones  also  effervesce  with  difficulty  ;  andf  if 
that  substance  is  in  great  excess,  refuse  to  bum 
into  lime.  As  quartz  is  also  an  ingredient  in 
these  cases,  it  is  not  unfrequent  for  them  to  fuse 
into  slags  in  the  kiln ;  but  when  the  proportion 
of  these  ingredients  is  moderate,  they  produce 
cemente  capable  of  hardening  immediately  on 
the  application  of  water,  as  is  in  other  cases  prac- 
tised, by  mixing  the  burnt  clays  with  pure  liipe. 
The  lias  sb^ata  are  peculiarly  noted  fpr  possessing 
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bis  prnperlt,  by  ivliicii  they  are  often  rendered 
Tery  valuable.  It  must  lastly  be  remarked  on 
this  subject,  that  these  argillaceoua  limestones 
sometimes   entirely    lose   their   characters,    and 

w'fmsi  iiid)  the  shales  by  which  they  are  accom- 

I  {tallied. 

The  presence  of  biluiiieu,  commonly  commu- 

^Bicatesa  black  coluur  to  limestone,  with  a  fetid 
smell  either  on  burninf^  or  on  friction  ;  and  these 
Tarietiett  are  sometimes,  but  not  necessarily,  ac- 
companied by  organic  remains.  Besides  simple 
foitumeii,  it  would  however  appear  that  some 
other  inflammable  matter  is  occasionally  con- 
tained in  them  ;  an  is  proved  by  the  smell  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  by  other  peculiarly  fetid 
and  indescribeable  odours  which  they  sometimes 

t  teiit  on  friction. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  secondary  lime- 

[  stouee  are    ever   the  repository  of  any  simple 

^minerals  capable  of  modifying-  their  characters; 
anless  pyrites  be  considered  an  exception.  The 
metallic  substances  found  in  them  belong  to  veins, 

[  And  are  not  here  subJectB  for  consideration. 

The  organic  remains  found  in  these  strata, 
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areofgfreat  variety,  and  they  form  a  set  of  most 
important  geological  distinctions.  Their  value, 
however,  in  identifying  distant  strata,  is  as  yet 
unsettled,  and  will  probably  prove  fer  more 
limited  than  was  once  supposed.  The  study  of 
these  substances  is  of  so  important  a  nature,  that 
itwonld  be  injurious  to  give,  in  this  work,  that 
which  must,  from  its  nature,  be  necessarily  su- 
perficial and  limited.  Nor  is  indeed  our  kuow^ 
ledge  of  them  as  yet  so  far  advanced  as  to  admit 
of  any  unexceptionable  arrangement  of  thera, 
even  by  those  to  whom  this  branch  of  geol<^ 
has  formed  a  peculiar  object  of  attention.  That 
department  of  the  science  is  as  yet  nearly  in  its 
infancy  ;  and  it  must  even  remain  for  a  future 
time,  to  decide  rn  what  manner  a  subject  s«>  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  study  of  zoology  and 
anatomy,  is  to  be  treated  of  by  geological  writers. 
To  attempt  to  combine  that  which  is  imperfectly 
known,  with  those  departments  of  whicb  the 
knowledge  is  so  much  further  advanced,  could 
serve  no  useful  purpose  ;  and  would,  by  its 
unavoidable  imperfection,  throw  an  air  of  insuA 
ficiency   over  the  whole  of  this  arrangement. 
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\^hen  our  knowledt^  shall  be  further  extended, 
it  may  become  possible  to  combine  in  one  work 
the  proper  mineral  characters  of  rocks  with  the 
description  of  those  once  living  bodies  which  are 
now  imbeilded  in  them  ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  separate  into 
distinct  works  tMo  subjects  which  interfere  in 
niaay  important  points,  more  than  they  coalesce 
ia  others. 

The  last  subject  relating  to  the  general  cba^ 

recters  of  the  secondary  limestones,  is  colour.     In 

those  rocks  which  contain  no  organic  remains, 

•od  even  in  many  of  those  in  which  they  exist, 

the  colour  Iscommonly  uniform  throughout.     In 

these  cases,  scarcely  any  tint  is  found  but  the 

innumerable  varieties  of  gi'ey  ;  at  one  extremity 

of  fvhich  may  be  placed  pure  white,  as  hiack  is 

sometimes  found   at  the  other.     Ochry   yellow 

tints  are  also  occasionally  to  be  observed,   but 

varieties  of  red  are  far  less  common. 

L  t,     Where  organic  remains  are  imbedded,  the 

I  ioplours  of  these  bodies,  and  those  of  the  base, 

m  are  sometimes  different ;  tlie  former  being  while 

ft  pr  light  grey,  while  the  latter  are  dark,     hi  other 
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instances,  a  much  greater  yariety  of  hue  preraib; 
different  tints  of  yellow,  red,  grey,  white,  and 
black,  being  sometimes  intermixed  in  yarious 
modes.  Such  secondary  limestones  are,  like  the 
primary,  frequently  wrought  as  marbles  for  pur- 
poses of  ornament ;  as  are  indeed  many  of  those 
which,  with  one  colour  only,  present  a  texture 
capable  of  assuming  a  proper  polish.  To  notieef 
these  in  greater  detail,  is  beyond  the  limits  of  t^ 
work  which  only  professes  to  treat  of  mineral  dw- 
tinctions.  They  are  often  highly  interesting  in 
the  arts,  and  ornamental  in  cabinets  of  spe^ 
mens ;  but  are  too  easily  distinguished,  and  at' 
the  same  time  far  too  numerous,  to  find  places, 
eyen  in  the  catalogues  of  varieties ;  amdng  which, 
the  distinctions  arising  from  colour  have  here 
been  systematically  neglected,  as  of  a  trifling  and 
unimportant  nature. 
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FIRST  DIVISION. 
Simple,  or  nearly  so  :  formed  of  carbonat  of 
lime  with  little  or  no  intermixture  of  other  earths. 
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Effervesces  readily  and  biirns  to  lime  which  is 
easily  slacked. 

A.  Crystalline ;  more  or  less  perfect. 

a«     Granular. 

b.     Granular  splintery* 

A  white  variety  occurs  in  Sky,  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  primary  limestone  (marble 
for  sculpture).  They  are  however  more  fr&* 
qnently  grey.  In  some  cases,  and  not  unfre- 
quendy  near  trap?  crystalline  particles,  or  por* 
tions,  more  or  less  extensive  and  conspicuous, 
are  found  imbedded  in,  or  intermixed  with,  lime- 
stone of  an  earthy  texture. 

B.  Compact,  with  a  smooth  fracture  more  or  less 
glossy.  ' 

a*     Flat,  splintery. 

b.     Splintery  and  small  conchpidal. 

C.  Tliin  laminar,  scarcely  schistose. 

D.  Fibrous,  or  prismatic. 

a.  Fibrous,    more   or    less   minute  : .  the 

fibres  simple,  parallel,  and  coalescing; 
sometimes,  slightly  undulated.  The 
lustre  is  occasionally  silky,  and  the 
colour  white ;  forming  satin  spar. 

b.  Fibrous,  the    fibres  ramifying;     coa- 

lescing, and  with  a  pseudo-orgaiiic 
structure. 
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This  is  found  in  Egg,  and  elsewh^re^  with 
ordinary  yarieties  of  the  former. 

c.  Prismatic,  parallel  or  radiating:  the 
prisms  more  or  less  easily  sepanUe: 
sometimes  striated,  and  with  an  ob- 
scure appearance  of  joints;  ■  psendo" 
organic;  Madreporite  of  mineralo- 
gists* 
£•  Concretionary  spheroidal,  Peastone,  roe- 
stone,  and  oolite. 

a.  With  large  spherules,  sometimes  eoni- 

pressing  each  other. 

The  structure  of  the  spherule  is  often  dis- 
tinctly laminar  and  it  scales  off  in  conceBtric 
crusts :  rare  ;  in  some  cases,  apparently  of  recent 
alluvial  origin. 

b.  With  spherules  of  a  moderate  siie: 

roestone. 

c.  With  minute  spherules,  varying  maeh 
.    in  size  and  sometimes  becoming  in* 

distinct: — oolites  of  England. 

d.  The  spherules  intermixed  with  frag- 

ments of  irregular  forms.    Purbeck 
stone. 
F.    Fragile,  or  easily  sectile. 

a.  With  a  smooth  somewhat  glossy  frac- 

ture: indnrated  chalk.    Ireland. 

b.  With  an  earthy  fracture ;  compact,  bat 

soft:  common  chalk. 
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c.  CoutaiDiii^clay  :  gruy  chalk. 

d.  Eartby,  incompact :   dialk  marie.       .     ■ 
Phis  last  might  equally  have  been  eriumeraled, 

only  with  niarte.  The  white  limestone  of  Greece 
is  said  to  resemble  var.  a. ;  but  the  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  it  prevents  me  from  determin- 
ing its  place. 

All  the  varieties  of  this  division  become  occa- 
sionally impure,  so  as  to  pass  into  those  of  the 
next.  The  colours  of  these  Untestones  are 
various,  as  formerly  remarke<l,  but  the  following 
are  among  the  most  common.  White,  pale  grey, 
dove  colour,  dark  grey,  reds  of  various  hue, 
greyish  brown,  red  brown,  dark  brown,  black. 
These  tints  are,  as  In  the  primary  limestones, 
sometimes  intermixed  in  various  ways  ;  and  the 
varieties  of  colour  are  increased  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  veins  of  a  pure  carbonat  of  lime,  or  by 
the  presence  of  organic  remains.  Such  varieties 
are  sometimes  wrought  as  marbles  for  ornamental 
purposes. 

SECOND  DIVISION.  '■ 

Compound,  containing  a  notable  proportion 
of  some  other  earths  or  substances. 
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The  nature  of  such  admixture  is  only  ascer- 
tained by  chemicat  analysis  ;  but  it  is  accompft* 
nied  by  certain  external  characters  by  which  il 
ii  afterwards  recognized  without  that  assistance. 
I  A.  Calcareous  carbonat,  with  mag;iiesia,  chiefly. 
Magnesian  limeHtone. 

a.  Massive. 

b.  Laminar,    and    flexible    when    mout. 

Sunderland. 
The  proportion  of  magnesia  amouDts  to 
twenty  per  cent.,  or  more.  The  lustre  exceedi 
that  of  common  limestone  :  the  fracture  is  granu- 
lar and  somewhat  arenaceous.  That  of  Gnglaild 
(well  known)  is  of  a  dull  ochry  yellow  colour. 

B.     Calcareous  carbonat,  with  a  conspicuous  pro- 
portion of  clay  intermixed  :  contains  niso  some  silid- 
Aberthaw  limestone.     Lias  limestone.     Oo 
curs  in  beds  among  the  series  of  the  same  name, 
a.     Massire:  sometimes  in  laminte  divided 
so  minutely  by  clay  or  sbale  as  to  be 
nearly  scblstose. 
As  the  proportion  of  clay  is  sometimes  ^err 
considerable,  it  often  efferresces  with  difficulty. 
flies  to  pieces  in  the  fire,  and  will  not  bum  so  as 
to  slack  in  w^ter:   if  the  heat  is  excessive,  il 
forms  a  slag.    The  lime  produced  from  sonke  of 
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the  varieties,  hardens  suddenly  when  wetted,  like 
tan-as  cement.  The  stone  used  in  lithographic 
engraving  belongs  to  this  place.  The  colours 
are  generally  various  tints  of  grey,  from  pale  to 
nearly  black.  It  is  also  occasionally  of  a  dull 
while.  The  texture  is  more  or  less  minutely 
gr^ular,(Or  uniform  and  smooth. 

b.  ConcretJonary :  small  spheroidal:  bo- 

tryoidal. 

c.  ConcretioHEiry :   large  spheroidal:  ge- 

nerally oblate,    anil     sometimes    at- 
tacheil  in  pairs  hy  a  cylindrical  bar. 

Occurs  imbedded  in  the  massive:  in  Rasay 
and  Sky. 

C,  Calcareous  earbonnl  with  a  coiisiilerable  pro- 
portioD  of  oxyde,  or  rather  rust  of  iron,  as  well  as  of 
clay  and  silica,  Spheroirlal ,  flatteI^e(l.  Often  divided 
intamally  into  prisms  by  calcareous  sptir:  septaria. 

TTiis  is  imbedded  in  the  blue  clay  of  England. 
Produces  water  cements,  like  some  varieties  nf 
the  preceding. 

D.  Calcareous  carbonat  with  notable  proporlious 
of  clay,  silica,  and  oxydes  of  iron. 

Occurs  in  the  loivest  red  sandstone.  Is  fre- 
quently i-e«l,  yellow,  or  mottled  of  various  colours, 
or  grey,  or  even  white,  and  scarcely  burns  to  lime, 
(i   G  2 
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a.  Imperfectly  granular;  ahiDiD^. 

b.  Earthy. 

c.  Smooth  ;  the  fracture  splintery  or  «p" 

proaching;  to  the  conchoidal. 
This  variety  becomes  bo  overchai^ed  with  the 
other  earths,  as  to  pass  into  calcareous  shale,  or 
marie  slate. 

E.  Carhonat  of  lime,  more  or  less  pare,  and  in- 
termixed with  hitumen.     BitumiDous  limestone. 

F.  Carbonat  of  lime  intermixed  with  a  la^ 
proportion  of  silica  chiefly.  Efl'erveBces  with  greal 
difficnlty,  unless  in  powder:  forms  slags  iu  the  fire: 
passes  into  calcareous  sandstone. 

When  near  trap,  it  is  often  highly  induratetl, 
even  previously  to  its  assuming  the  character  of 
chert,  and  it  then  frequently  presents  a  very  mo- 
malous  appearance.  These  varieties  e£ferresce 
with  still  greater  reluctance,  unless  reduced  to 
powder. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

Compound :   containing  some  visible  i 
dietit  intermixed. 

A.  Limestone  containing  mica. 

B.  Limestone  containing  mica  and  sand. 
These  varieties  occur  in  company  with  mirfr 

ceous,  or  micaceo-arenaceous  thale. 
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FOURTH  DIVISION. 

Containing  fragments  of  li  meatone,  or  of  quartz, 
orofdifferentcompouiid  rocks.     Conglomerated^ 

A.  Contftiniag  fragmentaof  previous  limestone.' < 

B.  Containing  fragments  or  pebbles  of  quarts.  i<^ 

C.  Containing  chert  or  agate,  in  fragments.  Oc^ 
curs  at  Cluaie  in  Perthshire.  '  * 

D.  Containing  fragments  of  argillaceous  schist ; 
probably  of  shines. 

Some  of  these  are  necessarily  noticed  again, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  student,  under  the 
head  of  Conglomerate  Rocks. 

There  are  further,  as  already  noticed,  many 
popular  distinctions,  often  very  marked,  among 
the  limestones,  which  do  not  admit  of  being 
enumerated  in  a  catalogue  of  this  nature.  These 
sometimes  depend  on  actual  variations  of  charac- 
ter, on  the  presence  of  certain  organic  remains, 
or  on  the  less  important  distinction  of  colour. 
Sometimes  they  are  founded  on  geological  posi- 
tion ;  not  unfrequently  they  are  of  a  local  or 
geographical  nature. 
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Flint  and  pyrites  are  the  only  minerals  which 
have  been  observed  in  the  liniestones  of  diis 
class,  if  we  may  except  crystals  of  carbonat  of 
lime.  The  first  of  these  abounds  principally  ia 
the  chalks,  but  it  also  occurs,  generally  under 
slight  modifications  of  aspect,  in  the  coohpoct 

■ 

lindestones.      Pyrites  is  found  almost  isolely  in 
these  latter. 
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SHALE. 


ITrdbr  this  term  are  inctuded  all  the  argil- 
laceous schists  of  the  secondary  clasi^,  sometimes 
also  known  by  the  inconvenient  and  awkward 
name  of  slate  clay. 

These  have  seldom  been  found  occupying* 
extensive  tracts  in  nature,  and  it  is  even  rare  to 
find  them  in  considerable  beds.  The  Orkney 
Islands  are  however  an  exception  to  this  general 
rule.  They  are  commonly  in  the  form  of  thin 
rtrata,  often  of  mere  laminae,  alternating  with  the 
other  rocks  with  which  they  are  associated. 
Hence  they  are  often  implied  by  geologists,  where 
they  are  not  mentioned  in  any  series,  or  forma- 
tion ;  being  considered  as  subordinate  substances. 
They  present,  in  this  case,  a  striking  analogy 
tp  the  argillaceous  schists  of  the  primary  class, 
which  often  occur  in  a  similar  manner  among 
the  other  rocks  of  that  division. 


They  are  found  in  the  lowest  red  saiidi 
under  a  great  variety  of  character;  and  of 
Arraii  presents  a  very  striking  example.     V^ 
commonly  also,  in  this  case,  they  resemble 
graywacke  of  die  primary  class  so  strongly, 
they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  their  mineral  cl 
racters;   a  circumstance  already  mentioned 
treating  of  that  rock.     In  some  instances,  as 
the  Orkney  Islandsand  on  the  north-west  coast  i 
Scotland,  thei>e  beds  occupy  a  space  so  consido'- 
able  among  the  rocks  wilh  which  Ihey  are  associ- 
ated, as  to  i>e  a  source  of  doubt  to  the  geologist; 
since,  under  peculiar  circumstances  of  exposure, 
and  of  limited  access  to  the  series,  it  may  thus  be 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  the  primary 
graywacke.     In  these  cases,  in  fact,  there  some- 
times appears  to  be  an  actual  transition  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  classes;  the  appear- 
ance of  such  a  transition  being  rendered  more 
perfect  by  the  conformable  order  of  the  two, 

Shale  also  forms  a  member  of  the  vari. 
sandstones  which  lie  above   the  lowest,  or 
sandstone;  occurring  through  the  greater  n urn- 
ber  of  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
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•,  very  conspicuously.  In  these  cases  also, 
I'll  is  often  -very  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
'-finer  graywackes  of  the  primary  series  ;  while,  Id 
»me  instances,  it  is  even  easily  confounded  with 
Way  slate,  as  formerly  remarked,  unless  examined 
-fn  conjunction  with  its  geological  connexions. 

'  Itoccursin  many  of  thesecondary  limestones  ; 
'•Sither  alternating  with  the  calcareous  strata  lit 
Vonsiderable  beds,  or  forming  thin  larainie.orelse 
•Entering  as  a  constituent  with  other  substances, 
■into  some  of  the  peculiar  groups  in  which  many 
6f  these  are  found 

Shale  is  also  found  associated  with  coal.  In 
tfiis  case,  it  either  alternates  with  the  coal  itself,  or 
forms  a  component  part  of  the  peculiar  series  of 
irbich  that  substance  is  the  most  conspicuous 
member. 

Further,  it  is  found  among  the  clays ;  some 
portions  of  these  important  deposits  appearing  to 
have  been  indurated  into  this  form,  while  others 
have  retained  their  loose  earthy  character.  The 
Enumeration  of  its  associations  already  given  in 
the  two  preceding  articles,  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  take  further  notice  of  them  here. 
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Finally,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  eau< 
merate  among  the  shales,  that  substance  known 
by  the  name  of  adhesive  slate,  uhicli  occurs  ia 
that  peculiar  and  supposed  tVesh-water  formation, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Paris  basin.  Hei 
after  perhajw,  when  the  simitar  formations 
covered  in  other  parts  of  the  world  shall  be  better' 
known,  it  may  become  expedient  to  form  a  sepa* 
rate  geological  division  for  the  purpose  of  cq| 
taining  the  rocks  that  appertain  to  them. 
present,  it  would  be  unnecessary,  and  indeed'' 
improper,  to  attempt  such  an  arrangement ;  and 
the  substances  found  in  those  of  France  and 
England,  llie  only  two  as  yet  thoroughly  known, 
must  therefore  be  enumerated  with  those  i^eiul 
of  the  secondary  class  to  which  they  jbe^r 
strongest  affinities. 

The  texture  ofall  the  shales  is  more  or  lessdii 
tinctly  schistose,  and  many  of  them  also,  break 
cording  to  certain  natural  joints,  by  which  they 
are  divided  in  the  beds,  in  other  respects,  they 
present  many  different  aspects,  arising  from  the 
greater  or  less  fineness  of  the  materials,  or  tjji^. 
varie^  of  substances  which  enter  into  their 
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poeition.  They  sometimes  also  contain  larger 
fi-agtnents  or  nodules  of  the  rocks,  from  the  de- 
composition of  which  they  have  heen  formed. 

Lastly,  they  contain  organic  remains  both 
T^^tableand  animal.  In  tlie  limestones,  they  are 
often  the  principal  repository  of  the.she!ls  which 
appertain  to  these  groups  of  beds.  They  are  also 
the  occasional  repositories,  like  marie  and  coal, 
of  the  remait]s  of  vegetables.  From  analogous 
causes,  they  are  also  often  impregnated  with 
bitumen,  even  in  such  excess,  as  to  be  imper- 
fectly combustible. 

A  general  conception  of  their  distinguishing 
characters  as  forming  a  species  of  rock,  may  be 
deduced  from  these  remarks.  More  particular 
notions  can  only  be  conveyed  by  the  description 
of  varieties.  i , 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  SHALE. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 
Simple. 

A.    Common  shale. 

a.  Hard,   and  often  not    distingaisiiabk 

from  the  fine  and  the  coarse  and 
argillaceous  schists  of  the  primary 
class:  namiely,  day  slate,  and  ordi- 
nary graywacke* 

This  variety  occurs  chiefly  with  the  lowest  or 

red  sandstone. 

b.  Somewhat  fragile,  and    less   contion- 

onsly  laminar. 

OccutB  in  alternation  with  the  superior  sand- 
stones,  or  with  the  secondary  limestoni^,  or  widi 
coifktnon  clay. 

'  ■  k  r  •  •      ■  • 

ci    Tender,  often  scaly jrather  than  laminar/ 
Occurs  in  similar  situations,  where  itiii  fre- 
quently the  repository  of  organic  remains. 

d.  Passing  into  clay. 

e.  Granular  concretionary :    occurs,   hi- 

therto, only  in  the  Shiant  Isles. 

f.  Spheroidal  concretionary :  in  the  same 

situation :  in  the  vicinity  of  trap. 

*  The  prevailing  colours  of  these  shales  are 
various  riiades  of  grey,  commencing  fiT>m  black' 
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and  terminating  in  white,  but  the  tatter  variety  is 
rare.  Acquiriog  red  and  yellow  tints,  it  passes 
into  the  following  variety. 

B.  Ferriferous  shale.  . 
I  a.  Laminar,  simple,  and  of  various  colonn, 
I  pink,  red,  purple,  l>rown,  obscure 
I  blue,  yellow,  or  mottled  variously 
I                                 with  diH'erent  tints. 

I  b.     Lauini^r  and  short  columnar:  the  co- 

fc  lumnar  ironstone  of  some  mineralo- 

^^^^^L^  gists.     The  surfaces  are  sometimes 

^^^^^F^  remarkably  channelled  on  the  mar- 

^^^^^^L  gio^t  as  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  the 

^^^^^Kr-  Forms  of  Rocks. 

^^^^^V  c.     Containing  red  oxide  of  iron  in  excess, 

_  .  ^^  ind  passing  to  common  ironstone, 

C.  Adhesive  slate.  Opaque,  adheres  to  \hf 
tongue,  pale  yellowish,  or  smoke,  grey.  The  slaty 
structure  is  only  visible  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
its  water  by  exposure,  and  is  rendered  again  invisible 

I  by  wetting  it. 
This  substance  is,  for  convenience,  here 
ranked  with  the  shales,  but  it  belongs  to  that 
limited  series  of  rocks  occurring  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris  which  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to 
fi-esb  water. 


D,    Polishing  slate.     While  or  yellowish  white, 
opaqve,  brittle,  and  lighter  than  water. 


Tlib  Mftstance  sometimes  contaim 
siofls  of  wood  aod  of  fishes.  It  is  of  such 
oocurreDce  that  it  might  perhaps  more  properly 
have  been  ranked,  like  Tripoli  and  other  matters, 
with  the  minerals  of  a  raineralogical  system. 


SECOm)  DIVISION. 
Compoimd, 

A..    Argitto-bitmninoos. 

a.    Slightly  impregnated  with  inflainiiiaUe 

matter, 
b*    Higbly  impregnated  with  bifwmea  m 
as  to  be  combustible :    acoQtBpfHMP 
coal.    Black  and  also  Intowiu    Tit 

*         ■ 

latter  is  Kimmsrtdgpe  eoal. 

B»  ArgilliMMlcareous— -coatmning  so  mmdl  'Stt^ 
boiwt  of  line  as  to  efferresoe  withadds. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  this,  are  tiie  marie 
slaltos  of  eertein  mineralogists.  As  these  sub- 
stances are  not  very  distinct,  they  are  again  iatiO 
dticed  midielr  the  head  of  marie. 

C.  Argilto^iiiicaeeoas^  /eontaiaing  a  oonspiciioai 
proportion  of  mica. 

D.  Arenaceo-micaceous ;  containing  a  large  pro- 
p<»rtion  both  of  sand  and  mica.  With  the  foniif r,  is 
Sky. 
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E.     QnartziferouB ;  and  paKsiog  into  flaggy  saiid- 


F.  With  rounded  nodules  of  trap  or  other  foreign 
fragoients  imbedded  :  occurs  in  Pabba  and  Sky. 

Pyrites  is  not  unfrequeiitly  imbedded  in 
shale.     It  then  sometimes  becomes 

G.  Ahimi nous  sell ist — or  nlum  slate  :  forming  an 
aluminouH  saline  efflorescence  on  exposure  to  air,  par- 
ticularly if  accompanied  by  heat  and  moisture,  and 
than  generally  falling  to  pieces. 

Shale  is  also  a  repository  of  common  iron 
stone  and  of  the  septaria. 

It  further  often  contains  vegetable  andanimal 

fc -remains  in  great  variety;  whence  arise  a  set  of 

f  "distinctions  which  will  find  their  proper  place 

in  any  arrangement  that  may  be  formed  of  fossil 

organized  bodies,  but  which  do  not  fall  within 

the  plan  of  this  work. 

Where  it  is  in  contact  with  trap,  it  often  passes 
Into  siliceous  schist,  as  is  noticed  under  that  head. 
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OVERLYING 
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.  '  ■  I 


It  wm  already  remarked,  in  deBcribing^  Ikr 
general  plan  of  this  work,  that  it  appeared  neoei- 
aary  to  treat  of  the  whole  of  the  rocks  induded 
under  this  comprehensive  title,  in  one  diTiaioD/ 
Much,  consideration  was  bestowed  on  Yarioni 
pkna.  for  separating .  them ;  but  none  of.rtfaflie 
could  be  adopted,  without  producing  incooTOi 
nieoces  iar  greater  than  those  which  follow  frooi 
the  present  arrangement.  If  all  the  ipmbci  of 
these  rocks  in  nature,  are  not  posterior  to  the 
secondaiy  strata,  no  correct  and  unexceptionable 
rules  can  be  given  for  distinguishing  tfaoaewhiali 
are  of  an  earlier  date ;  while,  in  a  general  sense, 
they  possess  the  universal  common  character  of 
being  unstratified,  and  posterior  to  the  rocks 
with  which  they  are  connected. 

With  respect  also  to  their  mineral  compositiou 
aud  structure,  it  must  be  observed,  that  eveiy 
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modification  inchided  under  this  title,  occurs  as 
a  recent  secondarj  rock,  and  that  they  all,  with 
exceptions  that  do  not  atTect  the  present  question, 
pass  into  each  other  in  an  iniperceptihle  manner. 
There  is  therefore  no  distinction  either  of  a 
mineral,  or  of  a  geological  nature,  capable  of 
gnidin<;  ns  in  any  attempt  to  separate  (hem  into 
distinrl  families;  much  less,  in  dividing  them 
between  the  tMO  classes  of  primary  and  necondury. 
To  illustrate  all  these  circumstances  in  a  manner 
as  ample  as  the  case  deserves,  would  require  a 
geological  history  of  the  whole,  which  it  has  been 
found  necessan,'  to  exclude  from  this  work,  and 
which,  in  this  instance  in  particular,  would  lead 
to  a  great  leii'^'th  of  discussion  Hereafter,  tthen 
additional  ex|>erience  shall  have  adrled  to  our 
prestnt  imperfect  knowledge,  it  may  become 
cotnparatively  easy  to  separate  Ihem  under  dif- 
ferent heads,  and  thus  to  remove  an  inconve- 
nience of  which  the  writer  is  fully  sensible,  bn 
which  he  confesses  himself  at  present  unable  to 
remedy,  without  producing  others  still  greater. 

The  several  rocks  of  this  family,  form  tracts 
of  very  Tarious  extent  in   different  countries  ; 
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and,,  in  that  light,  they  may  be  considered  oiii- 
versal.  Yet  they  cannot  be  considered  univerail 
in  the  same  wide  sense  as  granite,  the  primary 
strata,  and  the  principal  members  of  the  stoou- 
dary  stratified  rocks.  They  appear,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  be  in  a  great  measure  limited  to  parti- 
cular spots,  more  or  less  extensive,  and  to  be,  if 
separately  considered,  partial  and  independent 
productions. 

Where  they  do  occur,  they  sometimes  rise 
into  high,  mountains,  of  which,  in  this  counfiy, 
Sky  and  Mull  afford  examples ;  at  others,  thev 
form  lower  hills,  or  even  summits  abeolatcfly  in- 
dependent. These  masses  are  generally  imgii- 
lar,  but  sometimes  bear  indistinct  marks  of 
stratification  ;  the  vertical  edges  of  the  succesaife 
beds  producing  that  scalar  appearance  in  the  out* 
line  of  the  land  whence  the  name  Trap  has  been 
derived.  They  also  frequently  occur  in  veins; 
and  these  are  sometimes  connected  with  tbe 
larger  masses,  while,  at  others,  they  appeiff  to  be 
absolutely  independent  of  any  visible  largio*  por- 
tion or  tract. 

Under  the  uncertainties  already  stated,  t» 
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pecting  their  possible  relation  in  point  of  time  to 
the  rocks  of  the  primary  and  secondary  classes, 
it  only  remains  to  describe  the  geological  con- 
nections in  which  they  actually  ttccur.  That 
they  frequently  rest  on  the  most  antient  primary 
rocks,  or  that  they  send  veins  through  iheni,  is 
BO  proof,  as  already  shown,  of  a  connection  in 
point  ef  time ;  as  the  same  effects  »oul<l  lake 
place,  although  a  deposit  of  this  nature  were  to 
be  formed  at  the  present  moment, 

They  have  Iieen  found  in  contact  with  every 
n>ck,  from  granite,  upwards,  to  some  of  the  most 
recent  of  the  secondary  strata.  It  is  yet  however 
uncertain,  whether  there  are  masses  of  these 
rocks  later  than  the  whole  of  those  strata ;  and, 
more  [wrticularly,  it  remains  to  he  proved,  whe- 
ther any  such  formation  has  taken  place  since  the 
deposition  of  the  fresh-water  series.  As  far  as 
relates  to  their  antiquity,  when  compared  to  the 
different  members  of  the  secondary  class,  there  is 
precisely  tiie  same  difficulty  as  that  stated  in  the 
last  paragni[)h:  so  that  we  must  he  content  to 
supp'ise  ihem  posterior  to  the  whole,  merely  for 
want  of  proof  to  the  conlrar\".  This  remark, 
M   n  2 
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however,  like  the  preceding,  relates  only  to 
vidua]  instances:  because  ihe  existence  offrag- 
meuts  of  these  rocks  in  the  lowest  saiitUtoiie 
conglomerate,  proves  that  there  have  been  forma- 
tions of  this  nature,  prior  to  the  depositiou  of  the 
seconilary  strata;  and  the  intersection  and  ahifl- 
ingof  two  or  more  veins,  appear  equally  to  prov^ 
that  there  has  been  moie  tlian  one  Ibrmatioi 
among  these. 

In  griuiite,  they  only  occur  in  veins;  sofr 
mounting  it  when  in  masses.  But  amoag  the 
stratitied  rocks  of  both  classes,  they  are  found 
intruding  in  masses,  as  welt  as  in  veins;  an^ 
these  sometimes  put  on  a  form  so  far  paralid  t* 
the  stratiticatioii,  as,  when  partially  viewed,  tf 
give  them  the  semblance  of  beds.  The  Teiii% 
which  are  also  common,  are  sometimes,  in  tbl 
same  manner,  partially  |>arallel  to  the  planes  of 
the  including  strata,  so  as  to  have  led  to  similar 
eiTors.  In  either  case,  the  true  nature  of  ibofi 
may  be  determined,  with  proper  care,  by  tinditi| 
that  the  parallelism  is  not  long  maintained,  bat 
that  any  one  such  supposetl  stratum,  or  veio^ 
quits  its  place  to  intersect  the  adjoining  and  ifr 
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eluding  stratified   rock,    or  aends   ramifications 
through  the  whole  series. 

But  there  is  one  case  in  which  these  rocks 
seem  to  form  strata  unconnected  wilh  veins,  and 
absolutely'  parallel ;  and,  of  this,  the  uorth-nestem 
coast  of  Skv  presents  examples,  as  the  north- 
eastern does  of  most  of  the  other  circumstances 
here  detailed.  These  strata  alternate  with  jasper, 
siliceous  schist,  and  ferrng-inons  c!av ;  probably 
also,  with  chert  or  indurated  limestone.  It  will 
hereafter  be  shown,  that  shale  is  convertible,  in 
similar  circumstances,  into  siliceous  schist,  a  sub- 
stance strongly  resembling'  basalt ;  and  it  is  easy 
therefore  to  account  for  these  strata,  bv  suppos- 
ing that,  from  the  same  cause,  such  substances 
have  been  converted  into  those  strata  of  trap  of 
various  kinds,  which  their  several  peculiarities  of 
composition  enabled  them  to  assume. 
•  In  a  few  cases,  where  deep  sections  of  clifls 
f  Mbrd  opportunity  for  examination,  it  is  also 
found  that  irregular  masses  lie  beneath  the  stra- 
tified rocks  in  some  places,  just  as  they  surmount 
them  in  othei-s ;  and  that,  from  these  also,  veins 
proceed  to    the  surface,  or  in  other  directions. 
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A  more  fMoticular  account  of  such  veips  is  given 
in  the  seventli  chapter.  The  other  interesting 
circunistauces  which  attend  these  veins,  mwt  be 
referred  to  a  geological  history  of  these  rocks; 
and  it  is  only  further  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland  present,  ia  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  accessible  form,  every  circumstance  re- 
quisite for  the  illustration  of  that  history. 

The  rocks  of  this  family  present  many  remarfcr 
able  varieties  of  structure,  of  which  the  geoen) 
di^ails  have  already  been  given  in  the  chapter  oa 
that  subject.  A  few  more  particulars  are  bm 
necessary,  as  they  form  a  very  important  part  of 
the  history  of  these  rocks,  and  are«  ia  a  kif 
instances,  such,  as,  when  combined  with  the 
mineral  characters,  to  lead  to  dangerous  aron  io 
geological  investigation. 

They  often  resemble  granite  in  this.  req)ect, 
being  disposed  in  large  beds,  either  straight  or 
curved,  and  divisible  into  prismatic  and  cuboidal 
masses.  When  these  have  been  rounded  by  the 
weather,  the  rocks  are  not  distinguishable  by  the 
eye  frcMn  granite;  and  the  deception  is  oftep 
much  increased  by  similarity  of  minenlcliarv- 
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ter.  This  moil  tin  cation  of  structure  is  not  peco- 
liar  to  those  varieliea  which  seem  among-  the  more 
antient,  such  as  hypersthene  rock,  in  which  it  is 
very  conspicuous ;  as  it  occurs  in  the  Corstor- 
phine  hills  near  Kdinbui^h,  in  a  formation  which 
lies  above  the  coal  strata. 

The  next,  and  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
variety  of  structure,  is  the  prismatic.  The  first 
tendency  to  this,  is  seen  in  a  vertical  mode  of 
fracture  assumed  by  the  exposed  edg-es  of  these 
rocks,  which  at  leiifflh  becomes  more  decidedly 
prismatic,  and  ultimately  coUunnar.  When 
the  mass  possesses  a  parallel  disposition,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  horizontal,  while  the  prisoas  are 
I  at  riffht  angles  to  it,  the  well-knowu  effect  of 
f  '•rchitectural  regularity,  so  conspicuous  in  Slaffa, 
is  produced- 

This  columnar  structure,  however  rejjular  it 
may  be  in  a  particular  place,  sometimes  vanishes 
in  the  same  mass,  either  laterally,  according  to 
the  repetition  of  the  prisms,  or  vertically;  any 
Individual  column,  or  group,  being  (bund  to  be- 
come imperceptibly  amorphous.  In  other  cases, 
it  is  f(-und  that  colunms  are  irregularly  dispersed 
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in  various  directions  through  an  amorphoas 
of  »  hich  the  uppei'  |>arl  of  Statfa  al!M>  presents  a 
good  exanrple.  In  asMiiilarmanner,a  solid  rodi 
is  Boiiirliines  merely  split  at  its  surface  ioto 
short  prismatic  divisions  ;  but  this  modification 
is  comparalivety  very  rnre. 

If  the  mass  is  inclined,  or  not  horizontal,  the 
prisni>  vthlcli  are  at  ri^ht  angles  to  it,  can  m 
longer  be  vertical,  and  thus,  in  vertical  veiDS, 
they  are  stirnetimes  hurizonlal.  But  cohinins  are 
Dot  neie^saril}  :il  right  angles  to  the  parallel 
masses:  since,  in  various  places,  and  couspicu- 
ously  in  StatHt,  Ihey  lie  in  Kveral  irregular  po- 
sitions in  the  same  bed,  even  where  in  contact 
with  each  other. 

Prisms  tliu»  irregularly  placed,  sometimes* 
terfere  \iilh  each  other  so  as  lo  los^  their  regu- 
larity. This  happens  in  such  a  manner  in  Canoa, 
that  they  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  that  fo- 
miliar  object,  a  jieat-stack  ;  while,  in  other  places, 
they  present  other  modifications  of  irr^ui 
on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate.  In 
also,  they  are  not  necessarily  transverse  to 
walls ;  since,  io  Rum  and  Cantyre,  they  occur' 
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a  parallel  position  ;   beini^  vertical  in  the  fornoer 
case,  atiH  liiii'iz<iiil»l   in  the  latter,  in  veins  that 
■ethemselve-i  vertiral. 

In  aliniisl  every  instance,  the  adjoiniuir  prisma 

le  in  cotirai'l,  without  any  interveniiifj-  snhslance 

r  inlervtil.     In  one  case  alone,  which  ocrurs  in 

'RtiiD,  the  prisms  which  are  found  on  the  surface 

«f  a  larjre  spheroidal  mass,  are  separated  by  ccMV 

aiderahle  intervals,  which  contract  in  the  progress 

(townwards  till  (he  parts  touch. 

.  I-      In  many  remarkable  examples,  the  prisms,  or 

'  -MluDinM,    even    for    a  considerable  length,    are 

fitraighl,  nr  nearly  so.     In  others  they  are  slightly 

incurvaled,  anri,  in  a  few  rare  cases,  as  in  Sta^, 

they  are  much  bent,  and  often,  at  the  same  time, 

ia  Tarion!«  directions. 

,  The  forma  of  the  columns  differ ;   and  the 

.  ^number  of  the  sides,  where  they  are  most  regular, 

Tary  from  three  to  twelve ;    but  they  are  more 

frequently  of  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  ;    these 

being  intermixed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  pra- 

'duce  the  absolute  contact  of  the  whole.     Those 

wdes  are  not  always  necessarily  straight;  but  are 

occasionally  curved.     In  size,  they  have  been 
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found  to  differ  materially ;  the  breadtU  varying- 
from  an  inch  to  nine  feet,  and  the  length,  from  a. 
foot  to  three  hundred  or  more. 

The  columns  are  sometimes  eontinuous  for  a 
considerable  space.  At  others,  they  are  obliquely 
and  irregularly  divided  by  fissures  or  juintk; 
and,  in  some  remarkable  examples,  by  trans^-erae 
ones  of  various  character,  hi  all  cases,  the  d'» 
tances  of  these  vary  materially;  the  divisioDi 
bein^,  in  some  places,  so  accumulated  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  column  into  numerous  parts,  and.  in 
others,  occurring  irregularly  only  after  long  intep- 
Vals.  The  forms  of  the  proximate  surfaces  are 
either  irregular,  or  flat ;  or  concave  aud  coovex^ 
and,  in  some  rare  cases,  a  process  arises  from  the 
angle  of  each  inferior  portion,  so  as  to  covert 
corresponding  deficiency  rn  Ihe  superior. 

It  only  remains  to  observe,  with  regard  to  the 
columnar  structure,  that  it  occurs  in  many  weni- 
bersof  this  family.  It  is  found  in  basalt,  notedly, 
but  not  exclusively;  as  it  exists  in  Byenite  aud 
claystoue,  in  Ailsa,  Kum,  and  Arran,  iu  aitgit 
rock,  in  Sky,  in  porphyry  in  Arran  and  ebe- 
wbere,  and  in  greenstone  in  varioM  Mtuatioov. 
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The  next  varietj-  of  structure  to  be  noticed, 
is  the  laminar.  This  appears  to  be  sometimes 
independent  of  the  action  of  the  atmosphere ;  at 
others,  it  is  obviously  produced  by  that  cause. 
The  ianiinie  vary  in  dimensions,  being  sometimes 
so  thin  as  to  resemble  those  of  argillaceous  schist, 
and  having  thus  given  rise  to  the  improper  term 
of  porphyry  slate.  This  structure  occurs  both  in 
masses  and  veins,  and  in  all  the  varieties  of  these 
Kwks.  It  is  altio  sometimes  combined  with  the 
<columnar  tbrm,  and,  in  this  case,  the  laminae 
are  sometimes  parallel  lo  the  column,  at  others 
transverse.  In  most  of  these  rocks  in  which  it  is 
found,  namely,  in  the  claystones,  basah,  and  the 
porphyries,  it  is  independent  of  the  disposition 
of  the  integrant  parts  ;  but,  in  hypersthene  rock, 
it  depends  on  the  disposition  of  the  crystals  of 
the  characteristic  mineral,  and  the  structure  thus 
resembles  that  of  gneiss,  being  foliated,  strictly 
speaking. 

!■  A  minute  spheroidal  structure,  sometimes 
^also  occurs  in  these  rocks.  It  is  very  conspi- 
cuous in  the  rock  of  the  Shiant  Isles,  hut  does 
not  appear  common.     The  spherules  are  not 
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separable  by  weathering,  as  tfaey  are  in  the  sili- 
ceous schists  of  this  character. 

Besides  these  obvious  modifications,  the  rocks 
of  this  family  sometimes  give  iudications  of  a 
particular  internal  structure,  by  dtcoiupoail 
Thus  they  put  on  ascorifurm  or  aspiculari^ii 
ance,  or  are  proved  to  contain  veius  of  a  hanler 
material,  which  ai-e  not  visible  in  tbe  fresh  rock. 
They  frequently  also  decompose  by  a  successive 
exfoliation  into  spheroidal  forms,  of  which  iio 
indications  were  present ;  and  it  is  uotuncommou 
for  the  portions  of  jointed  columns,  to  waste  iu 
this  manner.  In  this  latter  case,  it  may  remaio 
a  doubt  whether,  as  in  the  artificial  columas  of 
granite  formerly  mentioned,  the  effect  is  not  pro- 
duced merely  by  the  action  of  the  weather  ;  but 
in  some,  where  this  cause  cannot  have  acted  in 
this  manner,  it  must  necessarily  be  the  result  of 
an  internal  concretionary  aiTaiigement. 

On  the  subject  of  decomposition,  it  is  ii 
proper  to  remark,  that  some  of  the  more 
varieties,  such  as  those  which  have  a  base  of  in- 
durated claystone,  or  clinkstone,  are  sometimes 
changed,  without  disiDtegratioD,  to  so  gnat  a 
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depth  as  to  emulate  the  sotf  Haystoiies,  and  thus 
to  mislead  an  observer  respecting  tlieir  true  cha> 
racters. 

The  iiiiniiler  structures  are,  the  small  cavern*; 
ous,  the  ainyffHaloidai,  and  the  porphyritic ;  and, 
oo  these  t«o  latter,  no  remarks  are  necessary, 
except  to  oioerve  that  they  may  be  combined  in 
the  same  rock.  But  the  former  is  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice,  on  account  of  the  exact  resem- 
blance which  it  bears  to  that  which  occurs  in  the 
scoriform  lavas  ;  the  cells  beings  often  elongated, 
or  contorted,  and  glazed  by  a  vitreous  varnish, 
while  they  are  also  sometimes  partially  filled 
with  the  substances  that  enter  into  the  amygda- 
loids.  Thus  the  cavernous  passes  into  the 
amygdalotdal  structure,  and  it  is  also  sometimes 
.  liMind  united  to  the  porphyritic.  ' 

I  ■  So  many  rocks,  of  diflFerent  character  and 
1  composition,  are  contained  in  this  tamilv,  that 
no  general  remarks  on  their  texture  and  c^^npo- 
sition  can  be  offered  ;  while  the  confusion  which 
.  1h8  hitherto  reigned  among  them,  renders  it 
[  necessBcy  to  enter  into  details  much  more  mintite 
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thuthave  yet  been  required  in  treating  of  any  of 
tbe  preceding*  These  will  be  founds  either  in 
the  following  remarks  or  in  the  Synop^,  as  ap* 
peara  most  convenient  for  elucidating  the  subject. 
It  must  here  however  be  observed,  that  the 
terms  already  in  use  for  distinguishing  the  aevenl 
species,  (or  varieties,)  are  neither  aufficienliy 
numerouSynor  very  accurately  limited.  To  havei 
changed  the  application  of  these,  would  have 
been  todepaitfrom  the  general  princtplesatoeady 
laid  down.  Two  new  terms  have  however  been 
qfdi^ted,  those  of  Hypersthene  rock,  and  Ai^- 
tock;  these  compounds  having  been  hitheria* 
ttBdescribed,  and  it  being  absolutely  neecosaiy  te- 

tbem  from  the  greenstones  contaiiiiiif 


hornblende  wbkb  they  so  mnch  resemble.  The 
timn  wack^  has  also,  been  admitted ;  but  with 
some  hesitation ;  partly  because  it  did  not  a|^)ear 
very  necessary,  and  partly  because  it  haa  been  so 
often  misapplied  as  to  be  nearly  unintelligible; 
The  names  adopted  therefwe,  in  addition  t» 
these  three,  are  claystone,  indurated  claystoo^ 
clinki^ne,  compact  felspar,  basalt^  greenstone, 
syenite,  porphyry,  amygdaloid,  and  tuff.     Trap 
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IB  only  used  as  a  general  term,  and  in  a  geological 
sense  ;  iiaving  eommonly  been  applied  in  so 
vague  a  manner,  to  all  the  rocks  of  a  dark  colour 
which  are  not  porphyry,  basalt,  or  decided  green- 
stone, as  to  have  ceased  to  form  any  distinction, 
and  having  indeed  become  a  source  of  confusion. 
To  distinguish  two  varieties  of  claystone,  is  per- 
haps an  unnecessary  refinement ;  but  it  is  not 
productive  of  any  inconvenience. 

Characters  derived  from  colour  alone,  have 
been  uniformly  rejected  ;  and  it  will  be  found, 
that  a  dependance  on  this  vague  criterion,  has 
hitherto  formed  a  principal  source  of  confusion 
ia  describing  these  rocks.  It  is,  in  itself,  an  ex- 
tremely variable  circumstance  in  every  rock,  and 
ill  none  more  than  these  ;  in  which  it  often  differs, 
in  substances  in  other  respects  identical.  Un- 
questionably, it  depends  on  differences  of  chemi- 
cal composition  ;  but  as  it  is  not  considered  as  a 
permanent  distinction  by  the  best  informed  mi- 
neralogists, it  merits  no  consideration  here.  The 
habitual  neglect  of  a  mark  so  variable  and  so 
empirical,    will   teach  the  student  lo  turn  his 
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attention  to  differences  of  a  more  constant 
esBential  nature. 

Annlher  source  of  confusion  has  arisen  from 
dwelling  too  stroiig-Iy  on  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture as  essential  distinctions  ;  it  being-  a  comrMrf 
practice  with  collectors  of  specimens,  to  rejfli 
those  of  which  the  character  are  not  very  de- 
cided ;  although  these  are  often  the  most  im- 
portant, aa  marking  the  transitions  which  occnr 
in  nature.  Thus  the  por|ih;vries  have  been  im- 
properly separated  from  the  simple  rocks  whuM 
form  their  bases,  although  the  transition  to  m| 
porphyritic  structure  is  imperceptible.  An  at- 
tempt ha«  been  made  to  remedy  these  defects  bj 
adopting  an  arrangemeut  more  consonant  to 
nature;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  it  in 
these  preliminary  remarks,  as  the  reasons  may 
deduced  from  an  examination  of  the  Synopsis. 


I'he  predominant  substance  in  the  membeni 
this  family  is  a  simple  rock  ;  of  which,  indiirated 
chy  or  wack^,  may  be  placed  at  one   extreme, 
and  compact  felspar  at  the  other ;  the  tnleri 
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dtate  member  being  clavstone,  and  clinkstone. 
In  some  cases,  it  forms  Ilie  wliole  mass  ;  in 
otberiii,  it  is  mixed  witli  other  minerals,  in  various 
proportions  antl  in  various  maimers ;  tlins  pro- 
ducing ]6n-eat  diversities  of  aspect,  without  auy 
material  variations  of  the  fundamental  cliaracter. 
As  we  are  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  simple  rocks,  it 
is  not  at  present  possible  to  determine,  whether 
the  gradations  here  supposed,  be  leifilimate;  and 
whether,  under  varying  prnportiong,  and  under 
various  states  of  induration,  there  is  a  real  transi- 
tion between  clay  and  compact  felspar..  The 
.present  arrangement  is  founded  merely  on  the 
apparent  transitions  betiveen  the  Ih'o,  as  they  are 
found  iu  iVature;  all  the  several  »ubstanres  ne- 
curring  together  in  the  same  geological  series, 
often  in  the  very  same  mass,  and  passing  into 
each  other  without  defiueable  limits. 

it  was  formerly  observed,  that  the  term  com- 
pact felspar,  useil  here,  as  well  as  to  denote  a 
member  of  the  primary  strata,  was  injudiciously 
chosen.  Chemical  analyses  have  shown,  that 
Sioila  is  an  ingre<lient  in  many  greenstones  and 
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basalts;  and  »s  it  is  not  found  in  hornblende  or 
augit,  it  is  necessarily  derived  from  Ihe  other 
constituents  of  these,  the  (;oni|>art  felsjwir,  orthe 
clinkstone,  in  which  latter  it  has  alao  been  shown 
to  exist.  In  repeating  these  experinients  on 
some  of  these  roctvs  which  appear  to  contaiu 
compact  felspar,  they  have  sometimes  been  found 
to  yield  soda  only,  at  others,  both  that  alkali  and 
potash,  like  the  compact  felspar  of  the  primafj 
strata.  It  is  not  im|>ossible  therefore,  that  then 
may  be  two  distinct  substances  confounded  undw 
the  term  compact  felspar  ;  unless  the  existence  tt 
soda  alone  is,  in  these  cases,  held  sufficient  to 
prove  the  presence  of  clinkstone,  and  to  form  tbe 
real  distinction  between  this  rock  and  compact 
felspar.  If  any  alteration  in  this  respect  shall  be 
required,  it  must  be  reserved  till  a  more  extensile 
analysis  of  these  rocks  shall  be  instituted  ;  and  i 
more  complete  arrangement  may  then  be  made, 
to  supereede  that  which  is  here  attempted. 

These  simple  rocks,  therefore,  must  be  coo. 
sidered  as  those  which  are  peculiarly  essential  to 
the  membera  of  the  trap  family ;  as  it  will  here- 
after be  seen  that  there  are  not  many  in  which 
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one  or  otber  of  them  is  not  found.  It  is  next 
requisite  to  consider  those  mineml^,  whirh,  from 
their  less  frequent  presence,  must  he  regarded  as 
less  essential. 

Of  these,  hornblende  is  perhaps  the  most 
common.  It  appears  very  constant  in  its  colours 
and  general  characters;  the  only  perceptible  dif- 
ference consisting  in  its  proportion  and  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  crystals.  In  the  syenites  it 
forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  mass,  and  is 
sometimes  crystallized  in  a  tolerably  distinct 
manner.  lu  the  greenstones,  it  is  commonly 
more  minute  and  more  eonfused  ;  and  when, 
in  these  cases,  it  becomes  excessive  and  ver)' 
finely  divided,  it  causes  them   to   pass  into  \m-  , 

salt;  a  rock  concerning  which  there  are  fre- 
qnent  differences  of  opinion,  but  which  is  inca- 
pable of  rigid  limitation,  since,  even  under  this 
composition,  it  is  but  the  last  of  a  regularly 
graduating  series.  Where  the  hornblende  is 
mOHt  abundant  and  most  minutely  divided,  the 
basalt  is  most  perfectly  characterized  ;  but  great 
differences  of  a3i)ect  follow  from  variations,  not 
QDly  in  this  ingredient,   but   in  the  colour  and 
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hardoeas  of.  the  oliiik8toii€^;*or 
iwith irhich  it  it  united;    In  wmA^eme^it' 
.the  base  is  of  a  very  dark  eolxmffimaA'ltlbtn^m^ 
portion  of  the  hornblende  but  flinall». 
iof'the  tDck.beoomea  doubtful^  and  Htnacf 
jpmm  into  compact  felspar^  ^r  -rather  into  oKsIbk 
stone.    In  this  way,%  very  dark  dinkatoiMS  >ass 
frequently  known  by  the  nanoie  of  baaalt ;  aadrjl 
will  accordingly  be  found,  on  examining^  many  af 
the  masses  and  veins  in  Scotland  usually  desig* 
nated  by  this  term,  that  they  ought  rather  to  be  re» 
ferred  to  the  former  substance.     Hence  the  great 
diversity  in  the  basalte  of  different  authors;  if 
we  even  exclude  those  which,  like  hornblende 
rock  and  Lydian  stone,  have  been  improperiy 
ranked  under  this  title. 

From  the  presence .  of  hornblende  therefooe^ 
are  derived  three  of  the  most  leading  members 
of  the  trap  family,  basalt,  greenstone,  and  syenite; 
although  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  give  any 

marks  by  which  the  two  latter  substances  shall 
always  be  effectually  distinguished  ;  since,  in 
each,  the  basis  of  claystone,  clinkstone,  or  com- 
pact felspar,  is  united  to  ciystals  of  hombleode, 
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F  while,  ill  both,  a  similar  structure  prevails.  The 
'  present  distinctions,  as  already  observed,  seem  to 
be  reg-ulated  chiefiy  by  colour;  those  rocks  in 
which  the  three  substances  above-mentioned  are 
of  a  piile  whitish,  yellowish,  or  reddish  hue, 
beinu;  ranketl  as  syenite;  and  those  where  they 
are  ^rey,  greenish,  or  generally  of  a  dark  colour, 
as  greenstone.  A  better  distinction  appeare  to 
consist  in  the  predominance,  or  odterwise,  of 
those  substances  ;  the  rocks  in  which  they  exceed, 
being  classed  with  the  former,  and  those  in  which 
the  hornblende  is  equally  intermixed,  or  predo- 
minant, with  the  latter.  By  duly  considering 
tbese  characters,  it  will  generally  be  easy  to  des- 
cribe an  individual  rock  without  much  hiizard  of 
misapprehension  ;  although  cases  will  often  oc- 
cnr,  where  it  will  be  impossible  to  determine  to 
which  of  the  two  the  substance  in  question  ou^ht 
to  be  referred.  It  may  be  added  to  this  account 
of  hornblende  as  an  ingredient  of  tiiese  rocks, 
that  it  is  frequently  found  in  the  older  porphy- 
ries;  occurring,  in  these,  generally  in  the  shape  of 
imbedded  crystals,  but  sometimes  so  abundantly 
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as  to  form,  with  the  leading  ingredient,  a  com- 
pound  or  syenitic  base. 

The  next  mineral  which  forms  an  ingredtent 
in  these  rocks  is  augit,  which,  under  different  sn* 
pects,  is  of  very  common  occurrence;  much 
more  so  than  has  been  imagined,  since  it  has,  as 
I  have  already  remarked,  been  fi*equeut1y  mis- 
taken  for  hornblende.  It  presents  two  yarietieB 
of  colour,  dark  green  and  black  ;  the  latter  beii^f 
the  most  common  and  the  inost  difficult  to  reoqg;- 
nize  :  the  former  can  scarcely  be  mistaken.  In 
many  cases,  the  crystals,  though  indefinite,'  iit 
so  large,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  detennili- 
ing  the  presence  of  the  mineral  ;  when  very 
ininute,  that  difficulty  increases ;  although,  with 
due  attention,  it  is  generally  possible  to  make  ti)e 
distinction.  Like  hornblende,  it  is  found,  in  the 
rocks  where  it  enters,  combined  with  diflhmt 
kinds,  both  of  common  and  of  compact  felspar; 
and  it  is  most  obscure  whenever  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  the  greenish  or  dark  compact  varieties. 
In  Rum,  it  is  united  to  the  glassy  variety  ;  and 
the  distinction  is  in  this  case  easily  OMd^y  as 
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it  is  genei-ally  of  a  greeo  coiour.  At  times  it  pre- 
dominates so  as  almost  to  exclude  the  other  ingre- 
tlienl.  In  certain  cases,  it  is,  like  hornblende, 
sparinglydispersed  throughout  the  rock. the  clink- 
atone  or  compact  felspar  predomini)tiii<>: ;  and,  in 
these  examples,  the  mixture  resemhies  the  sye- 
nites, as  already  remarked  :  in  othei-s,  it  hecomes 
ao  minutely  subdivided,  and  the  rock  puis  on  an 
aspect  so  nearly  homogeneous,  that  it  can  scarcely, 
if  atall,  be  distinguished  from  basalt.  This  com- 
pound is  here  only  distinguished  by  the  general 
term  of  augit  rock,  but  it  may  be  a  question  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  convenient  to  adopt  terras  ap- 
plicable to  its  several  varieties,  so  as  to  correspond 
to  the  three  analogous  rocks  into  which  hornblende 
enters.  In  this  case  an  adjective  term  might  be 
employed  with  less  inconvenience,  and  nith  a 
slighter  change  of  nomenclature  than  a  new  name ; 
and  we  should  then  have  augitic  greenstone, 
augitic  syenite,  and  augitic  basalt.  liut  this  is  a 
subject  for  the  consideration  of  mineralogists. 

The  next  mineral  occupying  a  place  analo- 
gous to  that  of  hornblende,  is  hyperstheue.  The 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  found,  are  so 
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analogous  to  those  just  described,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary  to  repeat  them.  In  certain  states  of 
minute  admixture,  it  is,  like  augit,  so  easily  con- 
founded with  hornblende,  that  we  have  still  to 
learn  whether  hypersthene  rock  is  not  of  more 
common  occurrence  than  has  yet  been  sup- 
posed. Hitherto  it  has  occurred  only  in  my 
researches,  and  has  been  found  in  Sky  and 
Airdnamurchan. 

Another  ingredient  in  the  rocks  of  the  trap 
family  is  cominon  felspar;  and  it  is  most  re- 
markable in  the  porphyritic  division,  on  which  it 
confers  the  distinguishing  character.  But  it  oc-' 
curs  also  in  the  syenites,  and  even  in  the  green- 
stones,  without  communicating  to  them  the  por- 
phyritic structure.  The  structure  of  the  rocks 
is,  in  these  cases,  granitic,  and  the  felspar  is  di^ 
tiuguished  from  the  compact  sort,  by  its  conftiged 
crystalline  texture.  In  the  same  way,  it  occots 
with  augit  and  with  hypersthene.  Thus  thereat 
two  subdivisions  of  all  these  rocks ;  the  one  set 
containing  the  compact  and  the  other  the  ciystal- 
lized  or  common  felspar  ;  the  external  charftders 
of  each  being  strongly  distinguished.      This  is 
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most  remarkable  in  the  caseof  syenite  ;  since  it  is 
only  where  the  latter  kind  of  felspar  entera  into 
the  compoitition,  that  the  rock  presents  the 
pseudo-granitic  aspect :  where  it  is  formed  of 
compact  felspar  and  honiblende,  as  in  the  rock 
of  Ailsa,  it  possesses  no  resemblance  to  granite. 

The  glassy  variety  of  felspar  is  also  found, 
itfaough  more  rarely,  entering  into  the  compo- 
ution  of  these  rocks ;  in  some  cases  it  forms  the 
►porphyritic  imbedded  crystal ;  in  others,  hut 
^ore  rarely,  it  occupies  the  place  of  common 
gdidspar  in  the  compounds  of  granitic  structure. 
iln  this  latter  way  it  occurs  in  the  augit  rock  of 
Rum  and  in  the  hypersthene  rock  of  Sky. 

,  h  is  still  necessary  to  enumerate  a  few  mine- 
wls  which,  though  far  less  frequent  ingredients 
(in  the  rocks  of  the  trap  family,  and  therefore  less 
Kessential,  sometimes  enter  into  Iheir  com|iosition 
-as  int^rant  parts;  often  producing  considerable 
(.eonfusioii  in  their  characters. 

The  firet  of  these  is  mica.  This  occurs  in 
the  greenstones  and  in  the  porphyries,  but  most 
rarely  in  the  former.     It  is  a  more  important  cir- 
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cuautaiice  when  it  is  found  in  tbe  syenites* 
is  in  Sky  :  on  account  of  the  resemblance  which 
they  then  put  on  to  the  granites;  a  circumstance 
already  noticed  under  tlie  head  of  granite.  To 
distinguish  these  two  cast^,  a  rigid  geological 
examination  is  necessary ;  but  the  important 
views  which  this  resemblance  involves,  is  a  sub- 
ject for  geological  discussion.  Mica  occasionally 
occurs  in  the  claystones  also,  examples  of  which 
are  found  in  the  schistose  isles  of  the  Argy  shire 
coast. 

Quartz  also,  is  found  in  the  greenstones,  as 
well  as  in  the  syenites;  being  intimately  mixed 
with  the  other  ingredients,  as  it  is  in  granite, 
and,  adding  much  to  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing them  from  some  varieties  of  that  rock» 
without  having  recourse  to  their  geological  coo- 
nections.  Where  it  is  accompanied  by  tnica,  as 
in  the  rock  of  Sky  above  mentioned,  the  resem- 
blance between  the  two  is  perfect.  Olirin  ii 
most  frequently  found  in  the  situatipn  of  an 
imbedded  mineral,  tike  the  zeolites;  but  it  also 
occasionally  forms  an  integrant  part  of  the  mixed 
stnicture.    Very  rarely,  mesotype,  prehnite,  slil- 
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bile,  epidote,  and  calcareous  spar,  occur  as  con- 
Btituent  parts  of  the  trap  rocks  ;  most  commonlj', 
they  must  be  considered  as  accidental  iiud  foreign 
ingredients,  occurring  in  the  aroygdaloids,  or 
supra-compounded  varieties. 

The  various  minerals  that  appertain  to  the 
supra-compounded  division  of  these  rocks,  and 
those  which  occur  in  other  modes  imbedded  in 
them,  will  be  enumerated  in  the  Synopsis,  and 
require  no  particular  notice  here :  they  must  be 
considered  as  accidental  substances  in  their  na- 
tural repositories,  and  they  produce  in  the  former 
case,  a  subdivision  of  varieties  subsidiary  to  those 
which  arise  from  the  different  characters  of  the 
the  base  in  which  they  exist.  The  bases  them- 
selves vary,  in  these  cases,  as  they  do  in  the 
simpler  ones  formerly  enumerated  ;  although 
wack^,  and  the  claystones,  under  diflFerent  degree* 
of  induration,  are  by  far  the  most  common. 
'  Such  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  nature  of  the 
trap  rocks  as  far  as  my  observations  have  per- 
mitted me  to  delineate  it,  and  on  this  foundation 
is  constructed  the  synoptical  table  that  follows. 
It  is  confessedly  imperfect,  but  it  will  have  |>er- 
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formed  all  that  is  expected  if  it  shall  hereafter 
fiMnlitate  a  more  perfect  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
stances which  it  includes.  That  the  attempt  is 
new,  and  that  the  most  indescribeable  confusion 
has  hitherto  reigned  among  these  rocks,  will 
form  an  apology,  not  only  for  the  imperfections 
of  diis  arrangement,  but  for  the  great  length  of 
the  following  catalogue.  The  minuteness  of 
detail  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  adopt, 
may  possibly  be  dispensed  with  whenever  these 
rocks  shall  become  more  generally  understood. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  OVERLYING  ROCKS. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Simple:  or  apparently  simple. 

A.  Wacke :  of  the  Grermans.  Resembles  iiidu- 
rated  clay,  with  an  even  and  smooth  earthy,  or  an  un- 
eren  somewhat  granular  fracture,  and  a  shining  streak. 

a.  Compact. 

b.  Cellular :  but  generally,  in  that  case, 

partly  amygdaloidal,  and  appertain- 
ing to  another  division. 

B.  Indurated  clay :  more  or  less  hard:  witbaa 
earthy  and  dull  fracture.  Much  more  common  ia 
Scotland  than  the  preceding. 

a.    Compact. 
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This  must  not  be  confoun<le<1  with  the  ferru- 
ginous clays  which  are  often  found  among  the 
trap  rocks,  and  which  jmss  into  jasper. 
b.     Cellular. 

Like  V'ar,  A,  h,  it  is  rarely  cellular  in  large 
masses,  without  also  containing  ainygdaloidal 
nodules  ;  when  it  ranks  under  another  division. 
The  colours  of  this  variety  are,  either  ash  colour, 
or  grey  of  dift'erent  hues,  or  modili<'ations  of  red, 
or  browns,  or  purplish  black. 

C.  Claystone.  The  frncture  is  dull  and  Mcthy. 
and  may  be  smooth  ami  even,  or  rough  and  somewhat 
granular,  or  imperfectly  splintery,  or  conchuidal.  It 
dilfers  from  the  prccedingsub^tances  in  hardness  ;  but, 
an  in  many  other  cases:,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey 
RD  idea  of  such  distinctions  by  any  mode  of  definition, 
Claystone,  independently  of  its  geolog'ical  differencei, 
is  distinguishable  from  argillaceous  schist,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  schistose  structure. 

a.  Massive,  irregular. 

b.  Prismatic,  or  columnar. 

c.  Laminar. 

d.  Cellular. 

The  laminar  structure  is  scarcely  to  be  detect- 
ed, except  on  the  surface,  and  after  exposure  to 
weather.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with  the  pris- 
matic configuration.      It  cannot  be  confounded. 
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without  great    neg:tigence,   with    the    schbt 
structure  of  ar^illareous  slate. 

The  colours  of  ciajstone  are  various  ;  as,  pale 
greyish,  or  muddy  white,  or  orhre  yellow  of 
various  intensity,  or  flesh  colour,  or  purplish,  or 
Tarious  tints  of  grey,  from  smoke  coloured  to 
dark  lead-grey,  or  nearly  black , 

This  variety  occurs  in  veins,  but  rarelv  : 
more  common  in  mountain  masses. 

B.  Indurated  clayatone.  Harder  than  the 
mer,  and  distiiigtiislieil  by  the  superior  Instre  ani 
aculeness  of  tlie  fracliirea,  which  are  also,  granular, 
splintery,  or  conclioidal.  It  is  here  separated,  rather 
on  account  of  its  geological  importance,  than  of  iti 
miueralogical  distinctness, 
mon  and  extensive  of  the  trap  rock: 

a.     Ma»isive,  irreg'ular. 

I>.     Prismatic,  or  columnar. 

c.     Laminar  under  ihe  same  circumili 
as  C,  c' 

The  very  dark  varieties,  particularly  when 
found  in  veins,  or  in  a  prismatic  form,  are  some- 
times called  by  the  name  of  liasalt,  and  may  be 
considered  as  at  present  forming  one  of  the 
varieties  generally  ranked  under  this  indefinile 
and  popular  term.     It  occurs,  like  the  tbrmer, 


It  is  among  the  moat  com- 
<  in  Scotland. 
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both  in  veins  and   in   mountain    masses.     It  is 
frequent  in  the  former  shape,  and  id  even  some- 
times thus  found  accompany! nf<  the  apparently 
antient  porphyries  that  traveree  f^ranite. 
.       The  colours  are  similar  to  those  of  the  pre- 

<eeding  variety.  Specimens,  of  which  the  colours 
are  brilliant,  sometimes  pass  by  the  name  of 

■rjasper,  to  M'bich  they  approximate. 

E.  Clinkstone.  This  is  still  liar<ler  llxin  the  last 
rariety,  and  is  not  etwily  scratched  by  the  knife.  The 
fracture  is  also  more  perfectly  splintery  andconchoidal; 
occasion  ally  somewhat  granular,  while  the  lustre  is  more 

■'' considerable,  and  the  fragmenrs  are  slightly  translu- 
cent on  the  edges.  It  is  considerably  sonorous  when 
struck,  but  not  so  as  to  be  distinguished  by  this  cir- 
cumstance from  many  other  rocks  of  the  trap  family. 
Its  mineral  definition  was  formerly  given. 

a.  Massive. 

b.  Columnar,  or  prismatic. 

c.  Laminar. 

The  dark  varieties  of  b  have  also,  like  the 
former,  been  enumerated  amon^  (he  basalts. 
The  same  remarks  as  in  the  two  preceding  cases, 
may  be  made  on  var.  c. 

It  is  also  found  in  similar  geological  situations, 
and  the  colours  are  equally  various.  It  fre- 
'_  queatly  acquires  an  arenaceous  aspect  on  the  sur- 
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fcce  aflter  exposure  to  the  weather  ;  so  as  even  to 
have  been  confounded  with  sand^^tone  by  incau- 
tious observers. 

As  these  substances  C,  D,  E,  pass  info  each 
other  by  insensible  gradations,  it  is  not  always 
possible  decidedly  to  refer  a  specimen  to  either. 
This  is  irremediable,  but  it  does  not  destroy  the 
utility  of  the  preceding  distinctions. 

F.  Compact  felspar  ;  including  the  hornstone  oC 
some  mineralogists.  This  is  distinguished  from  the 
last  substance,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied,  by  its  supe- 
rior hardness,  compactness,  and  lustre.  The  edges  of 
the  fragments  are  also  more  decidedly  translucent.  A 
fuller  description  was  formerly  given. 

a.  Imperfectly  laminar. 

b.  Massive,  with  a  smooth,  splintery^  and 

conchoidal  fracture. 

c.  Crystalline-granular. 

This  substance  var.  a,  b,  occurs  occasionally 
in  veins  in  a  simple  state,  but  is  more  frequently 
slightly  porphyritic  in  some  part  of  its  course.  I 
know  not  that  it  is  found  in  nriountain  masses  or 
beds  among  the  trap  rocks  of  secondary  origin. 

Var.  c  appears  under  many  different  aspects, 
in  consequence  of  the  varying  fineness  of  its 
texture.     It  occurs  among  the  secondary  traps, 
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both  in  veins  aod  iu  masses.  lu  some  cases,  it 
contaiBB  crystals  (or  grains)  of  two  colours,  as 
'white  with  dark  lead  blue,  or  greyish  green  with 
blackish  ^reeii  or  lead  blue,  uitd  lias  then  been 
confounded  with  the  greenstones.  This  might  be 
called  a  pseudo-greenstone.  In  other  c-ases  it 
preaeuts  various  simple  tints,  like  the  preceding 
Tturieties.  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  variety 
does  not  sometimes  consist  of  an  aggregation  of 
common  instead  of  compact  felspar. 

Fawn  and  cinnamon  colours  are  found  in  var. 
a,  h  ;  but  ihey  also  occur  of  a  brick  red  hue,  of 
a  muddy  white,  and  of  every  possible  tint  of 
grey  down  to  nearly  black.  Tliere  seems  to  be  a 
gradation  from  clinkstone  to  compact  felspar,  as 
there  is  between  the  varieties  C,  D,  E. 

The  simple  compact  felspars  jtass  into  por- 
phyry so  commonly,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  an 
I  extensive  mass  absolutely  free  from  imbedded 
ci'yBtals.  Hence  a  specimeu  is  not  a  criterion  of 
tbe  nature  of  an  extensive  rock. 
A  similar  remark  may  be  made,  generally,  on 
the  four  varieties  C,  D,  E,  F ;  which,  although 
simple  in  one  place,  mav  be  porphvritic  or  anivg- 
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daloidal  in  auother.  Where  Nature  is  indfl&Bile, 
the  Mudeat  must  Dot  be  disappointed  if  he  can- 
not  .frame  or  fiud  a  definite  artificial  arrangemeflt 
It  must  be  remarked  of  the  preceding'  rodcii 
aod  chiefly  of  varieties  C,  D,  C,  that  they  oAm 
lose  their  natural  characters,  even  to  a  great  depth 
from  the  surface,  becoming  weathered  ;  if  tfait 
term  can  be  used  to  designate  a  change  where 
liie  weather  can  scarcely  obtain  access.  They 
are  not,  in  these  cases,  disintegrated,  but  retain 
their  solidity,  together  with  the  appearance  of 
natural  rocks.  In  such  circumstances,  they  ac- 
quire an  arenaceous  aspect,  or  become  carious ; 
undergoing,  at  the  same  time,  changes  of  colour } 
and  in  this  way  the  dark  indurated  daystoaea  or 
clinkstones,,  will  put  on  the  appearance  of  oonir 
mon  claystone  or  even  that  of  the  indurated  dayi 
var.  B. 

G.  Hornblende  compacted  into  a  solid  mass,  and 
apparently  consisting  of  minute  crystalline  partide*. 
Hence  the  fracture  is  more  or  less  coarse  g^rained»  aad 
is,  further,  uneven,  splintery,  or  conchoidal.  It  variei 
in  lustre,  being  sometimes  considerable  glistening. 
Tfailis  one  of  the  varieties  of  basalt:  it  is  imag^ined  fo 
he  the  only  basalt  by  some  aothors. 
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The  analysis  of  basalt  however,  yields  soda, 
even  according  to  those  by  whom  the  term  is 
limited  to  this  variety.  But  hornblende  does  not 
contain  soda,  and  the  specimens  thus  analysed 
must  therefore  bo  of  a  different  nature  ;  probably 
containing  compact  felspar.  If  the  term  were 
actnally  to  be  thus  limited,  such  specimens  do 
hot  rank  under  it. 

a.  Massive,  irregular. 

b.  Laminar. 

r.     Ci>)nirniar,  or  prismatic. 

This  biisiilt  occurs  both  in  veins  and  in  ma.'wes. 
It  appeni-s  to  be  Sometimes  laminar  in  the  former, 
independently  of  the  action  of  the  weather.  The 
columnar  and  laminar  structures  are  sometimes 
Combined,  as  they  are  in  the  claystones;  and  the 
latter  is  either  ]»arallel  to  the  axis  of  (he  prisms, 
or  at  right  angles  to  it. 

The  columns  of  hasait  are  sometimes  jointed, 
in  the  various  ways  already  described  ;  hut  that 
structure  is  not  limited  to  this  rock,  as  already 
shown.  Mineralogists  have  long  since  rejecterl 
the  antient  distinction  of  (he  columnar  r«trurture 
as  characterizing  basalt. 


J 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 
Compoand :  formed  of  two  substances. 

FIRST    SUBDIVISION. 

Granitiform  mixtures. 

A.     Hornblende  and  compact  felspar. 

a.  In  nearly  equal  proportions,  or  die 
hornblende  predominant,  and  ihe 
two  minerals  distinctly  visible.  Grreen- 
stone. 

This  rock  is  important  from  its  extent,  and 
it  occurs  both  in  veins  and  in  mountain  masses. 
Like  some  of  the  preceding,  it  is  also  at  times 
columnar,  as    well    as    laminar.       The  horn- 
blende is  either  black  or  dark  green,  aad  is 
sometimes  distinctly  crystallized.    The  felspar  is 
white,  or  yellowish,  or  of  different  hues  of  red, 
or  pale  greenish,  or  grey  of  different  d^^rees  of 
intensity  down  to  nearly  black.    The  greenish 
varieties  alone,  have  been  distinguished  by  some 
mineralogists  by  the  name  of  greenstone,  the 
grey  by  that  of  greystone ;  but  the  former  term 
has  been  in  this  country  applied  to  the  whole,  of 
whatever  colour.     It  presents  a  great  variety  of 
aspects,  according  to  the  relative  proportions  of 
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the  constituent  parts  nrid  the  size  of  the  particles, 
no  ]eS8  ihan  from  their  various  colours.  Itocks 
not  distinguishable  from  the  dark  varieties,  occur 
together  with  granite,  as  iioticfti  imHer  that  head  ; 
nor  do  they,  in  this  case,  present  any  distinction 
but  that  of  their  ^eolo<riral  connections. 

The  felspar  is  sometimes  accumulated  in  spots 
in  the  general  mixture  ;  presenting  a  porphy- 
ritic  appearance  and  forming  pseudo-porphyries. 

When  the  felspar  is  red,  this  rock  has  often 
the  general  aspect  of  some  varieties  of  granite, 
b.     The  compact  felspar  predominatil.  Sye- 


Tliis  rock  is  also  important,  from  its  fre- 
quency, and  the  extent  which  it  occupies ;  oc- 
curring principally  in  mountain  masses,  much 
more  rarely  in  veins.  It  is  sometimes  found  par- 
tially laminar,  like  former  varieties  of  this  family, 
and  it  is  also  occasionally  columnar  ;  a  circum- 
»rtance,of  which  Ailsa  presents  a  striking  example. 

As  in  other  instances  in  this  family,  this 
Tock  ii  not  always  consistent  in  its  composition 
throughout  a  large  space  ;  so  that  the  determi- 
nation of  the  character  of  a  specimen  tJoea  not 
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always  determine  that  of  the  maiB  irbeiice  it  wai 
taken.  Thus  it  passes  into  many  other  wietiei, 
9B  well  as  into  the  preceding ;  occasionally  abo 
becoming  simple  by  the  exclusion  of  the  bam* 
blende.  This  forms  one  of  the  varieties  of  dK 
syenite  of  mineralogists ;  Umiting  that  term  to 
rocks  of  the  overlying  family. 

c.    The  mixture  imperceptible^  or  neaif^ 
8O9  to  the  naked  eye. 

In  this  variety,  the  hornblende  is  in  eqaalor 
greater  proportion  to  the  felspar,  which  latter  k 
generally  also  of  a  daiik  colour.  Hence  the  mix* 
ture  is  dark  grey,  or  blackish  green,  or  neariy 
black.  The  substance  here  called  compact  fel- 
qMir  is  oilen,  possibly,  clinkstone,  or  induralid 
daystone;  but  the  distinction  can  iMaroeiy  be 
made  in  sach  circumstances.  This  ia  also  eniK 
merated  among  the  basalts ;  presenting  the  mmt 
general  appearance  as  some  varieties  of  O,  £» 
and  G,  First  Division.  Like  those,  it  is  abo 
sometimes  columnar,  as  well  as  laminar.  It  a|^ 
peal's  further  to  pass  into  other  varieties,  by  >% 
change  of  the  character  of  the  compact  febpaTf 
9ibyM(iifl8»oi)Ql  oneorotherof  the  ingredieiitoi 
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B>    Hornblende  and  common  felspai  ..^ 

a.     lu  nearly  tquiil  proportions.  itj, 

Ab  already  not<ced  under  F,  c,  Division  First, 
it  isiometimes  uncertain,  from  the  minuteuessof 
the  partH  and  the  state  of  mixture,  whether  com- 
mon felspar  is  not  the  minenU  present,  instead  of 
compact  felspar,  in  some  of  the  preceding  varie- 
ties. 

In  other  cases,  the  nature  of  the  felspar  is 
abundantly  evident,  and  it  is  even  confusedly,  or 
more  regularly  crystallized,  and  intermixed  with 
the  hornblende.  The  hornblende  is  also  at  times 
crystallized  in  a  manner  considerably  distinct. 
The  rocks  of  this  variety  also,  are  classed  under 
the  very  loose  term  of  greenstone ;  but  they  jfe- 
Derally  differ  in  appeaiauce  from  most  of  the 
varieties  of  A  in  this  division,  into  which  they 
however  pass.  Some  rainerdlogiats  are  inclined 
to  place  them  with  the  syenites.  1'bey  pass  iuto 
those  in  a  perfect  manner,  by  the  increase  of 
Ibe  felspar.  When  the  felspar  is  red,  they  have, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  the  general  aspect  of 
some  varieties  of  granite  ;  and  similar  rocka 
are  found  connected  with  ordinary  granite,  uu- 
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der  which  head  they  have  already  been  enume- 
rated. 

b.  The  felspar  predominant. 
I'his  also  forms  one  of  the  prevailing  vari^- 
ties  of  syenite,  and  occurs  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  var.  A,  b,  of  this  division.  The 
same  remarks  respecting  variations  of  stnictare 
and  connections,  are  applicable  to  it.  Its  aspect 
is  more  decidedly  granitic  than  that  of  the  variety 
which  contains  compact  felspar.  When  the  fel- 
spar is  of  a  dark  grey,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  is 
also  included,  but  improperly,  under  the  gederal 
term  greenstone.  In  some  cases,  compact  and 
common,  or  common  and  glassy  felspar,  occur 
together,  and  chiefly  in  var.  a ;  but  these  varia?' 
tions  do  not  seem  to  require  separate  places. 

C.     Compact  felspar  and  quartz. 

This  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  syenitiss 
and  the  simple  rocks,  of  which  it  is  an  occasioniB) 
modification  ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  form  exiao- 
sive  distinct  masses.  Quartz  is  found,'  in  the 
same  way,  united  with  the  simple  substancel  D, 
£,  Division  First ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  inuU 
tipTy 
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'''      D.    OmbokAi  felspar  and  quartz,  " 

This  also  occurs  among  the  syenites  and  ana- 
If^us  rocks,  but  apparently  m  au  incidental 
Tariation  only. 

E.  Horablende  with  ginssy  feUpar. 

Thia  variety  is  rare,  and  appeai-s  to  occupy 
but  small  spaces  where  it  occurs. 

F,  Augit  with  compact  felspar.  ■, 

a.  The  augit  in  superior  or  equal  propor- 
tion to  the  felspar;  distinctly  inter- 
mixed.     Augilrock. 

I  have  distinguished  this  by  the  name  of  augit 
rock.  It  is  in  every  respect  analogous  to  the 
similar  compounds  of  hornblende  and  compact  fel- 
spar, with  which  it  has  been  hitherto  cuiifuunded. 
It  varies  materially  in  appearance,  according  to 
the  colours  of  the  aufjit,  which  are  either  black 
or  dark  green,  and  according  to  the  magnitude, 
relative  proportions,  and  intermixture  of  the 
parts.  It  is  occasionally  laminar,  and  also  colum- 
nar, and  is  found  both  in  veins  and  in  extensive 
masses.  It  abounds  in  Scotland,  chiefly  iu  the 
Western  Islands,  as  in  Rum  and  Sky. 
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b.  In  a  slate  of  mioiile  intermixtara^  and 

the  parts  nearly,  or  altogethert  infi- 
sible. 

This  rock  occurs  of  different  colours,  namely, 
pale  or  dark  greenish  grey,  or  greenish  black,  or 
black.  It  has  the  fracture  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  basalts,  with  which  the  darkest  varie 
ties  have  been  confounded.  Its  nature,  as  yet, 
can  only  bQ  ascertained  by  tracing  its  intermix- 
ture with,  and  gradation  from  the  preceding 
variety ;  as  there  appears  to  be  at  present  do 
method  of  distinguishing  augit  from  hornblende 
when  in  this  minute  state  of  division  and  mixture. 

c.  The  felspar  in  excess,   and  both  the 

minerals  distinct. 

This  rock  resembles  the  anak^uB  irariety  of 
9venite  into  which  hornblende  enters.  It  occwt 
in  Rum,  and  may  possibly  be  found  elsewhere; 
wlien  mineralogists  shall  turn  their  attaation  ti 
these  hitherto  neglected  compounds.  Like  the 
common  iryenites,  it  presents  considerable  dmr'* 
snfy  of  aspect. 

O.    Augit  with  glasj^y  felspar. 

Thiar  beautiful  rock  occurs  i»  Rum. 
It  is  proteble  that  there  are  also 
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of  augit  with  common  felspar,  but  as  yet  they 
have  not  fallen  under  my  observation,  and  I  have 
tberefore  forhorne  to  reserve  a  place  tor  such  a 
variety.  It  appears  further  that  both  an^^it  and 
hornblende  exist  together  in  the  same  rock  ;  but 
I  also  forbear  to  make  a  variety  of  this  at  present, 
as  the  distinction  between  these  two  minerals 
when  in  a  state  of  mixture  is  so  difficult. 

H.     Hyperstfiene  with  compact  felsar. 
1.      Hypersthene  with  common  felspar. 
K.     Hypersthene  with  g-Iassy  felspar,  and  occa- 
ftionally  with  coinmuii  aad  glassy  felspar  both.     Hy-, 


persthene  rock. 


N, 


\jyja- 


These  fonn  three  varieties  of  a  rock  hi- 
therto unknown,  and  to  which  I  have  given  the 
name  of  hypersthene  rock.  It  occurs  in  large 
§^uitiform  beds,  in  mountain  masses;  and  is 
found,  as  already  noticed,  in  Sky,  and  in  Aiixl- 
namurchan.  As  yet  I  have  never  observed  it 
either  in  a  columnar  form  or  in  that  of  veins. 

It  occasionally  exfoliates  like  the  granites,  io 
a  solid  form,  by  the  action  of  ihe  weather.  In 
other  cases,  it  possesses  a  folrated  structure  like 
gneiss,  arising  from  the  parallel  disposition  of 
the  hypersthene.     More  geuerally,  tfae  structure 
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18  granitic,  and  varies  exceediugfly,  according  (o 
the  magnitude  of  the  parts  and  their  relative 
proportions.  Thus  it  sometimes  resembles  lai^ 
{Pained  granite,  at  others,  ordinary  greenstones. 
It  also  contains,  in  some  cases,  additional  imbed- 
ded crystals  of  felspar,  resembling  thus  the  per* 
phjrritic  granite.  Occasionally  it  is  so  fine  as  to 
approach  in  appearance  to  basalt,  it  varies  far- 
ther  according  to  the  colours  of  the  felspar,  which 
is  greenish  grey,  or  white,  or  smoke  grey,  or 
dai'k  purple  grey.  It  seems,  at  times,  to  contain 
hornblende,  as  well  as  hypersthene,  but  not  ao 
conspicuously  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  adopt  a 
separate  variety. 

Pyrites,  mispickel,  garnets,  and  octoedrd 
oxidulous  iron,  occur  in  hypersthene  rock ;  ainl 
the  latter  in  such  abundance  as  to  modify  its  cba- 
racter  and  aspect. 

SECOND    SUBDIVISION. 

Compounded  of  two  substances ;  one  of  which 
is  more  or  less  distinctly  crystallized  and  imbed- 
de4  in .  a  simple  bank  of  another.  Includes  some 
of  tbe.porpj^nes.        ,  . 
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A.  Claystone,  common,  or  induraleil,  with  im- 
wdded  scales  of  mica,  sometimes  regularly  crystallized. 

This  rock  occurs  both  in  veins  and  in  masses 
Ijn  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  but  appears  to  be 

IIP'-''- 

B.  Grains,  or  imperfect  crystals  of  quartz  imbed- 
kded  ill  a  simple  base.  _ 

a.  Base  of  claystoiie. 

b.  Base  of  indurated  claystone, 

c.  Base  of  clinkstone.  '^ 

d.  Base  of  compact  felspar.  ,1 
These  occur  tofrether  with  the  simple  rocks 

that  form  tlieir  bases,  and  are  common  in  Arran. 
Varieties  c,  d,  form  rocks  of  a  sufficiently  remark- 
able appearance  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  collector. 
The  colours  necessarily  vary  according  lo  that  of 
the  bases. 

C.  Crystals  of  felspar  imbedded  in  a  simple  base ; 
or  in  a  base  apparently  simple.     Porphyry. 

a.  Base  of  claystone, 

b.  Base  of  indurated  claystone. 

c.  Base  of  clinkstone. 

d.  Base  of  compact  felspar. 

T'hese  form  the  most  common  of  the  simple 
porphyries.  The  imbedded  crystals  may  coni^iisl 
of  common  felspar,  of  glassy  tV^ls|iar,  or  of  both 
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together.  Occasionally  also,  the  felspar  is-opake 
and  (lull,  as  if  in  an  incipient  state  of  decompo- 
sition ;  sometimes,  it  is  even  in  a  powdery  dtate; 
atid,  in  a  few  instances,  it  would  not  be  suf^XMd 
that  it  had  ever  existed ;  the  rock  having  a  cariool 
tippearance,  and  the  original  seats  of  the  crystak 
being  imperfectly  filled  with  an  ochry  powder. 

The  coloui's  of  the  bases  are,  iu  all  these  cases, 
subject  to  the  same  variations  as  the  simple  rocks. 
Hence  arise  numerous  varieties  of  aspect,  still 
further  multiplied  by  the  colours  of  the  imbedded 
crystals,  by  their  proportion  to  the  base,  by  their 
Mze,  and  by  different  modes  of  disposition  whic^h 
it  is  unnecessary  to  specify.  Of  these  latter,  the 
twinning  or  the  crossing  of  the  crystals  is  the 
most  remarkable. 

By  the  gradual  exclusion  of  the  crystals,  fheie 
porphyries  pass  into  the  simple  rocks ;  and  as  Ae 
two  frequently  exist  in  one  mass,  a  specimen  is 
not  always  a  criterion  of  the  nature  of  the  rode. 
Hence  the  term  porphyry,  when  used  in  geolo- 
gical description,  must  not  always  be  taken  too 
strictly  in  its  mineralc^cal  sense. 

These  rocks  are  abundant  in  nature,  and  occur 
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either   in  the  form  of  mountain   masses,    or  in 
veins. 

The  three  fii'st  varieties,  a,  b,  c,  occur  chiefly 
among  the  latest  secondary  strata,  but  are  occa- 
sionally found  traversing  even  granite,  like  the 
simple  rocks  of  which  Ihey  are  varieties,  in  com- 
pany with  var.  d.  This  latter  variety  occurs 
ainiost  exclusively,  or  at  least  most  commonly, 
in  situations  where  it  may  be  supposed  of  far 
more  autient  date  than  the  former. 

Varieties  a,  b,  and  c,  areoccasionally  laminar, 
Ukethesyenites  already  enumerated,  and  also  co- 
lumnar. The  var.  d,  is  sometimes  also  of  a 
laminar  structure ;  but  I  am  uncertain  if  it  has 
yet  been  fouud  disposed  in  the  columnar  form. 

e.     The  base  of  basalt.     Basaltic  porphyrj. 

This  ruck  occurs,  like  tbe  simple  basalts, 
among  tbe  latest  strata,  and  under  all  the  same 
modification  a.  The  crystals  of  felspar  are  very 
frequently  glassy ;  and,  as  tbe  base  may  consist 
of  auy  of  tbe  substances  already  mentioned  as 
known  by  the  name  of  basalt,  it  might  be  sub< 
divided  into  varieties,  were  such  refinement  ne- 
cesHarv. 
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TfflRD  DIVISION. 


Compounds  of  three  or  more  ingrediente. 


FIRST   SUBDIVISION. 

Oranitiform  mixtures. 

A.    Felspar,  hornblendey  and  quartz.     Syenite* 

This  is  the  substance  which  alone  rigidlj 
accords  with  the  common  definition  of  syenite; 
although,  in  practice,  mineralogists  have  not  held 
it  necessary  to  be  strict  on  this  subject ;  feeling, 
rather  than  acknowledging,  the  inconvenience  of 
such  refinements  in  the  geological  description  of 
rocks.  The  felspar  may  be  either  compact,  or 
common.  The  former  variety  occurs  among  the 
overlying  rocks  only  ;  never,  as  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, very  extensively  or  perfectly,  among  die 
granites.  The  latter  compound  forms  also  a 
well-known  and  very  prevalent  variety  of  granile. 
Where  these  rocks  occur  with  the  traps,  the  fid- 
spar  is  often  of  a  grey  or  greenish  hue ;  and,  in 
this  case,  they  have  frequently  been  called  green- 
stone, the  quartz  being  n^lected  or  overlocAed. 
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There  are  many  different  aspects  in  this  rock, 
arising  from  the  colours  of  tlie  felspar,  which, 
besides  those  just  named,  may  be  of  a  dull  white, 
or  ash-colonred,  or  of  an  ochry  hue,  or  of  reddish 
tints.  The  two  last,  it  must  however  be  remarked, 
are  rare  among  these  syenites.  It  varies  also  ex- 
tremely, ill  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients; 
and  those  varieties  are  the  most  remarkable,  which 
contain  a  small  proportion  of  hornblende. 

B.  Felspar,  hornblende,  and  mica. 

This  variety  does  not  appear  to  be  common. 
It  has  been  called  micaceous  greenstone. 

C.  Felspar,  liornblende,  and  chlorite. 

D.  Felspar,  hornbleiHie,  nnd  steatite. 

These  also  are  rare,  but  they  are  found  in 
Sky. 

£.     Felspar,  quartz,  liornblende,  and  mica. 

This  variety  occurs  in  Sky,  and  apparently 
elsewhere,  in  connection  with  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding,and  incumbent  on  conchiferous  limestone. 
Its  geological  situation  therefore  admits  of  no 
doubt,  notwithstanding  its  resemblance  tograuite. 
Its  existence  in  this  situation,  and  the  presence  of 

h   L 
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common  greenstone  and  basalt  among  the  gra- 
nites, present  the  two  strongest  examples  of  the 
analogy  between  these  rocks,  so  different  in  geo- 
logical connections.  In  both  cases,  there  is  no 
distinction  to  the  mere  mineralogist,  or  collector 
of  specimens ;  but  the  arrangement  here  adopted 
renders  it  necessary  thus  to  separate  substances 
which  are,  mineralogically,  identical. 

No  example  of  a  mixture  of  quartz,  felspar, 
and  mica  only^  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  yet  occurred 
among  the  overlying  rocks. 

As  in  granite,  the  constituent  minerals  are 
sometimes  crystallized  in  these  syenites.  Crystals 
of  brown  quartz,  in  particular,  occur  of  a  consi- 
derable size  in  St.  Kilda. 

The  columnar  form  of  the  syenite  of  Ailaa 
was  mentioned  under  A,  b,  Second  Div.  First 
Subdiv.,  and  in  that  rock  quartz  is  sometimes 
present  so  as  to  bring  it  equally  under  the  var. 
A  just  noticed. 

Occasionally  these  varieties,  like  others,  are 
also  laminar. 

F.  Aiigity  felspar,  and  mesotype. 

G.  Augit,  felspar,  and  prefanite* 
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H.     Au^it,  felspar,  and  chalcedony,  or  quartz. 
I.      Aiigit,   felspar,  chalcedony  and   prchiiite,  or 
raesotype. 

These  are  varieties  of  aiigit  rock,  iind  they 
occur  ill  different  parts  of  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland. 

K.     Huvnblende,  felspar,  and  olivin. 
L.     Hornblende,  felspar,  and  epidote. 

These  varieties  are  accidental,  orvery  limited: 
they  may  not  possihiy  deserve  a  place  in  a  cata- 
logue of  rocks  formed  nn  this  principle;  as  the 
last  ingredient  in  each,  may  be  supposed  an  acci- 
dental imbedded  mineral. 

M.  Hornblende,  felspar,  and  prehnite  ;  or  horn- 
blende, felspar,  prehnite,  and  mica. 

This  variety  occurs  in  Dumbartonshire,  the 
prehnite  appearing  rather  to  form  a  constituent 
part  of  the  rock,  than  to  be  an  imbedded  mineral. 

N.     Hornblende,  common  felspar,  compact  felspar^ 
qiiartz,aiid  steatite — apparently  containing  augit  also. 
Occurs  near  Edinburgh. 

O,     Hornblende,  and   greenish    compact   felspar 
forming  the  chief  part  of  a  mixture  in  which  are  jnter- 
niingled  glassy  felspar,  opnke  while  felspar,  augit  in 
distinct  prisms,  and  mica,  together  with  pyrites. 
L    L   2 
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1  have  found  this  rock,  like  N,  forming  a  mass 
of.  considerable  extent,  near  Glasgow,  and  have 
quoted  them  both  as  examples  of  very  complicated 
varieties  of  what  must  be  included  with  the  green- 
stones.    Doubtless  many  other  varieties,  which 
have  not  come  under  my  notice,  exist ;  and  these 
examples  will  serve  to  direct  the  attention  of 
mineralogists  to  a  minute  examination  of  these 
rocks,  siiould  it  be  thought  necessary  to  add  to 
this  catalogue,  all  the  varieties  that  may  be  found 
in  a  class  of  rocks  which  include  so  many  mi- 
neral substances. 


SECOND    SUBDIVISION. 


One  species  of  crystals  imbedded  in  a  com- 
pound base,  or  two  species  of  crystals  imbedded 
in  a  base  that  is  either  simple  or  compound.  Tbk 
includes  all  the  remaining  porphyries. 

A.    Felspar  crystals  in  a  base  of  greenstone. 

This  is  the  gi-eenstone  porphyry  of  minera- 
logists, and  it  may  exist  under  many  different 
aspects  according  to  the  quality  of  the  base. 
The  student  may  distinguish  these  by  referring 
to  the  preceding  parts  of  this  catalogue,  as  the 
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enumeration  would  here  serve  no  purpose  but  t<t 
swell  a  list  already  perhaps  too  long. 

B.  Felspar  crystals  imbedded  in  a  base  of  syenite. 
This  variety  admits  of  the  same  remarks  ;  and 

the  porphyries  of  this  character,  which  are  gene- 
rally connected  with  the  more  antient  rocks,  are 
often  not  to  be  distinguished  from  porphyritic 
granites,  into  which  they  pass. 

C.  The  crystals  conRisting  of  felspar  and  quartz. 

D.  The  crystals  consistiag  of  felspar  and  mica. 
£.     The  crystals  consisting  of  felspar  and  talc. 

F.  Tlie  crystals  consistini*  of  felspar  aUd  epidote. 

G.  The  crystals  consisting:  of  felspar  """^  pinite. 
H.     The  crystals  consisting  of  felspar  and  chlorite. 

In  the  only  example  of  this  last  variety  which 

1  know,  the  compact  felspar  that  forms  the  base 

is  of  a  green  colour,  and  the  imbedded  felspar 

has  also  in  most  parts  the  same  hue.     It  occurs 

near  Campbelltown. 

I.  The  crystals  consisting  of  felspar  and  horn- 
blende. 

In  all  these  cases,  as  in  former  ones,  either 
variety  of  felspar  may  form  the  imbedded  crystals  ; 
namely,  the  common,  or  the  glassy,  or  both 
t<^ether. 


^^^ij 
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In  yarieties  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  the  base  may 
be  simple ;  or  compound,  and  analogous  to  A 
and  B.     Hence  the  varieties  of  aspect  are  infinite. 

Further,  the  mode  of  intermixture  is  often 
such,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
crystal,  here  called  imbedded,  is  not  rather  a  part 
of  the  base  ;  and,  in  these  cases,  there  is  a  grada- 
tion between  porphyritic  and  granitiform  mix- 
tures.  This,  in  particular,  frequently  happens 
in  var.  I.  It  is  among  the  apparently  ancient 
porphyritic  rocks,  that  this  uncertainty  of  charac- 
ter takes  pface.  The  porphyries,  like  the  amyg- 
daloids,  sometiiiies  contain  empty  cavities. 

It  is  probable  that  thi^  catalogue  admits  of 
considerable  extension,  but  I  have  limited  the 
enumeration  to  those  varieties  which  have  fallen 
under  my  own  observation,  and  which  occur  in 
considerable  masses.  A  research  among  cabinet 
specimens  would  possibly  add  many  more  to  the 
list. 

FOURTH  DIVISION. 

Supra^^compounded  rocks.     AmygdaloidB  of 
mineralogists ;  in  this  country  at  leasts  as  this 
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term  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  used  in  a 
different  sense  b\  forejufii  writers, 

Tlieseconiprisemaiiy  of  the  rooks,  both  simple 
and  compouiiil,  of  the  precediiif^  eataloyue,  as 
bases,  in  wiiieh  are  imliedded  nodulea  of  various 
adveotitious  minerals.  The  prevailins;  arajgda- 
loids,  however,  have  bases  i-onsistiiigof  the  harder 
varieties  of  iudunited  dny  B,  Division  First. 

Occasionally  the  porphyritic  and  amygdaloi- 
dal  strurtures  are  combined,  as  already  remarked, 
producing  a  set  of  iircidental  varieties  which 
it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  describe. 
Theamygdaloids  may  contain  one,  or  more  mine- 
rals, and  hence  also  arise  numerous  varieties. 

Their  aspects  further  vary  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  nodules,  and  the  proportion 
which  these  bear  to  the  base.  These  nodules  are 
Bometimefj  solid;  at  others  they  do  not  (ill  the 
cavity  which  contains  them. 

In  some  cases,  two,  or  more,  minerals  are  con- 
tained in  the  same  cavity, as  ag-ate  and  calcareous 
spar.  At  times,  considerai)le  portions  of  an  amyg- 
daloid contain  cavities,  without  minerals,  as  well 
as  others  partly  filled,  together  with  solid  nodulea. 
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When  such  cavities  are  numerous,  these  rocks 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
scoriform  or  cellular  lavas. 

The  transition  from  the  simple  rocks  to  the 
amygdaloids,  is  sometimes  imperceptible;  as  a 
rock,  of  which  the  prevailing  character  is  simple, 
may  contain  occasional  nodules  of  the  differeDt 
minerals. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that,  under  ail 
these  circumstances,  the  variety  of  amygdaloid^ 
is  very  great ;  but  those  which  contain  the  seve- 
ral zeolites  and  calcareous  spar,  are  apparently 
the  most  abundant. 

It  would  produce  a  long  and  little  useful  cata- 
logue were  all  the  varieties  of  amygdaloid  to  be 
enumerated  in  detail,  according  to  the  relative 
characters  of  the  bases,  the  nature  of  the  minerals 
imbedded,  and  the  different  combinations  in 
which  they  exist.  It  has  therefore  been  held  SMif- 
ficient  to  enumerate  the  minerals  in  a  catalogue; 
and  they  are  placed,  as  far  as  possible,  with  some 
regard  to  the  relative  frequency  of  their  occur- 
rence. The  collector  of  rocks  may  form  his  own 
arrangement  on  that  basis. 
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The  amygdaloids  generally  occur  in  lai^e 
masses  ;  rarely  in  veins.  They  are  also,  in  both 
these  cases,  occasiona  ly  laminar. 

The  following  minerals  are  found  in  the  no- 
dules of  amygdaloids. 

A,  Siliceous  Minerals. 

Chalcedony;  variously  coloured,  zoned,  an<l 

striped;  onyx  of  lapidaries  ;  agates. 
Cacbolong; :  and  semi  opal. 
Hyalite. 
Heliotrope  :  a  chalcedony  coloured  by  cblo- 

rite. 
Brown  carneliaii  of  lapidaries :  a  chalcedony 

coloured  by  oxyde  of  iron. 
Chert. 
Quartz:  white,  transparent,  or  opake;   and 

also  smoky. 
Amethyst:  white,  trnnspareut,  or  greenish,  or 

purple. 

B.  Zeolitic  minerals. 


Mesotype. 

Prehnite. 

Nadelstein. 

Lanmonite. 

Analcime. 

Ichtfayopthalmite. 

Stilbite. 

Harniotome. 

Chabasile. 

C.     Calcareou 

B  minerals. 

Carbonat  of  lime. 

Fluorspar. 

BrowD  spar. 

Arragonite. 

Schiefer  spar. 

J 
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D.    Miscellaneous  minerals. 
Sulpbat  of  barytes.  Green  earth— -if  different. 

Sulphat  of  strontian.         Steatite ;  soft  and  indurated. 
Olivin.  Lithomarge. 

Epidote.  Cblorophceite:    Maccullocfa 

Mica.  W.  Isles. 

Cblorite:  scaly,  or  crys-   Conite :  tbe  same  authority. 

tallized.  Leucite:  Brocbant. 

£.     Metallic  minerals. 
Specular  iron.    Pyrites.     Copper.     Galena. 

IThe  following  mineral  substances  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  some  of  the  rocks  of  the  pre- 
ceding catalogue,  not  occupying  amygdaloidal 
nodules ;  and  the  varieties  which  contain  them 
cannot  therefore  with  propriety  be  ranked  in 
the  preceding  or  Fourth  Division.  As  in  other 
cases,  they  must  be  considered  as  adventitious 
occasional  minerals. 

Apatite.  Asbestus. 

Tourmalin.  Schiller  spar. 

€rarnet«  Meionite. 

Opal.  Sommite. 

These  have  been    observed    in    the   recent 

greenstones  and  basalts.     It  is  uncertain  whether 

the  two  last  substances  do  not  rather  belong  to 

lava  than  to  the  proper  traps. 

Precious  Opal.  Cbrysoprase. 

These  occur^  but  rarely,  in  certain  porpbyries. 
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FIFTH  DIVISION. 

Conglomei-ates. 

It  lias  been  held  necessary  to  place  this 
title  here  because  of  the  student's  convenience, 
although  the  suhstaiice  lucluded  uiidLT  it  is  also 
enumerated  under  the  head  of  the  conglomerate 
rocks. 

A.  Fragments  of  diSiereiit  trap  rocks  and  of 
various  sizes,  angular,  and  re-united  into  a  solid  mass. 
Trap  tuff. 

a.  Fine,  tufnceous. 

b.  Conglomerated,  coarse.     Trap  conjjlo- 

nierates. 

These  form  beds  or  masses,  intermixed  with 
other  varieties  in  different  modes.  Rarely,  and 
unexpectedly,  they  are  evtn  found  in  veins. 

They  occasionally  contain  fi-agments  of  car- 
bonized wood  or  of  foreiji^n  rocks,  and,  in  this 
case,  they  are  ranked  with  the  tninsporled  con- 
glomerates. Occasionally  they  are  also  found  to 
contain  cavities;  or,  the  fragments  of  which  thev 
are  composed,  adhere  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  interstices. 
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The  information  which  is  to  be  obtained 
respecting  this  rock,  is  neither  very  abundant 
nor  very  accurate.  The  causes  of  this  must  be 
sought  for,  partly  in  its  rarity,  and  partly,  it  is 
probable,  in  the  prevalence  of  certain  hypoAe- 
tical  opinions  respecting  its  origin  and  connec- 
tions, similar  to  those  which  have  been  equaHy 
the  source  of  confusion  in  the  history  of  many 
members  of  the  trap  family.  The  slender  sketch 
of  its  connections  here  given,  is  therefore  drawn 
solely  from  the  writer's  observations ;  and  the 
reasons  for  mistrusting  those  which  have  not 
been  verified  by  his  own  experience,  will  shortly 
appear. 

In  its  geological  connections,  as  well  as  in 
some  of  its  mineral  characters,  it  approaches 
Tery  nearly  to  many  members  of  the  preceding 
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extensive  family ;  although  it  presents,  at  the 
same  time,  some  very  remarkable  differencea. 
It  is  also  important  to  remark,  that  it  is  only 
found  in  those  districls  where  the  rocks  of  that 
family  occur. 

It  has  been  said  to  exist  in  the  form  of  strata, 
in  foreign  countries  ;  but  no  example  of  that  dis- 
position is  found  in  Britain.  It  will  be  more 
fully  shown  under  the  head  of  jasper,  that  cer- 
tain varieties  of  that  rock,  which  are  disposed  in 
astratified  form,  have  been  mistaken  for  pitch- 
stone  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  all  the 
other  instances  of  a  supposed  stratification,  are 
examples  of  veins,  like  many  of  those  of  the 
trap  family,  holding  a  course  parallel  to  the  in- 
cluding strata. 

In  this  country,  it  occurs  invariably  in  the 
form  of  veins,  traversing  all  the  rocks  among 
■which  it  is  found,  and,  where  it  is  in  company 
with  stratified  substances,  crossing  them  in  an- 
gular directions,  or  insinuating  itself  in  a  parallel 
manner  between  the  strata.  The  instance  of  the 
Scuir  of  Egg,  is  an  apparent,  rather  than  a  real, 
exception,  to  tliis  rule ;  as  there  is  no  reason  to 
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doabt  that  it  is  a  vein  from  which  the  iacloding 
parts  have  been  removed  by  the  ordinary  causes 
of  waste.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  veins  of 
pitchstone  diflFer  materially  from  those  of  trap ; 
as  they  have  never  yet  been  found  connected  with 
large  masses,  in  this  country  at  least;  being,  on 
the  contrary,  of  very  limited  extent,  and,  at  pre- 
sent, independent. 

These  veins  are  found  situated  in  granite,  in 
sandstone  of  recent  origin,  and  in  the  trap  rocks 
which  lie  above  it ;  a  variety  of  connection  which 
affords  sufficient  evidence  of  their  intruding  cha- 
racter, and  which  is  also  sufficient  to  preve^ 
d  priori,  that  no  pitchstone  is  stratified  ;  as  there 
is  no  instance  in  nature,  of  a  stratified  rock 
forming  veins,  or  occurring  in  connections  so 
diMant  and  discordant  as  these. 

The  strong  analogy  subsisting  between  pitdi- 
stone  and  basalt,  is  shown  by  other  circumstances. 
In  two  instances,  at  least,  one  of  which  occurs  in 
Lamlash,  and  the  other  in  Sky,  veins  of  basalt 
are  found,  at  their  outer  walls,  to  pass  into  this 
substance  by  a  gradation  more  or  less  perfect ; 
'Hid,  in  the  veins  found  in  Egg,  an  imperfect 
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transition  of  a  similar  nature  may  also  lie  seen. 
In  the  same  island,  the  remarkaiile  vein  called  the 
Scuir,  already  mentioned,  holds  a  place  so  inter- 
mediate ill  texture  between  btisalt  and  pitchstone, 
as  to  be  but  imperfectly  referable  to  either.  The 
same  circumstance,  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  visible 
in  many  other  places;  and  it  is  fnrlher  remarka- 
ble, that,  ill  Sky,  where  veins  of  basalt  sometimes 
ramify  into  slender  filament**,  these  gradually 
become  pitchstone. 

The  last  instance  of  this  analogy,  is  shown 
by  the  fact,  yet  solitary,  it  is  true,  which  I  have 
elsewhere  described,  that,  in  one  of  Ibe  veins  in 
Arran,  fraj^ments  of  the  including  sandstone 
strata  are  imbedded  in  the  vein. 

Veins  of  pitchstone  vary  much  in  breadth,  as 
they  do  in  their  other  dimensions  ;  attaining  one 
of  many  yards,  and,  in  some  cases,  not  exceeding 
the  size  of  a  thread.  In  the  same  vein,  the  mine- 
ral characters  also  vary ;  so  that  many  of  the 
varieties  hereafter  enumerated,  are  sometimes 
found  associated,  either  by  transition,  or  in  a 
laminar  manner,  in  the  same  vein.  Transitions 
into  chert  or  chalcedony,  are  also  found  under 
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the  same  circumstances,  as  is  further  poioted  out 
iu  the  Synopsis. 

Pitchstoiie  presents  many  remarkable  varifr 
ties  of  structure,  both  on  ihe  great  and  small 
In  Arran,  it  is  imperfectly  prismatic   on  a  very 
large  scale,  the  prisms  being;  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  ofthevein.     lnEgg,tlie  prisms  are  smaller, 
but  capable,  in  many  cases,  of  being  easily  de- 
tached, and  often,  of  veiy  perfect  forms :  being, 
the  same  time,  placed  in  various  intricate  d: 
tions  with  regard  to  the  plane  of  the  vein, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  ends  of  the  sevi 
prisms  are  extenuated,  by  being  compressed 
tween  the  middle  parts  of  those  adjoining.     Tl 
laminar  disposition  of  the  veins,  noticed  in  a 
ceding  paragraph,  is  sometimes  also  on  a  scale 
large  as  to  divide  the  vein  into  two  or  three  gei 
rate  portions,  which  are  most  frequently  markt 
by  some  corresponding  change  of  character  in 
different  lamina?. 

The  smaller  varieties  of  structure,  are  nume- 
rous, and  often  very  remarkable.  Among  these, 
a  lamiuar  concretionary  structure  is  not  unfre- 
qu«nt ;  and  the  iametlae,  which  vary  very  much. 
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either  stmigltt  or  curved.  In  some 
stses,  ihe^'  are  as  thin  an  paper;  in  otiiers,  they 
ire  thick,  and  further,  separable  b}  joints  at  right 
■g-les  to  the  planes  of  the  lamelliB.  Thus  they 
ome  divisible  so  as  sometimes  to  present  a 
liDute  prismatic  disposition. 
I  Occasional!}',  lliese  prisms  present  also  some 
urved  surfeces  together  with  the  straight ;  so  as 
0  form  cohimns  on  a  very  small  sc-ale,  which  are, 
Brther,  Jointed,  in  some  very  rare  instances,  by 
urfaces  alternately  concave  and  convex ;  and, 
iien  such  joints  are  very  near,  the  parts  separate 
Dto  irregular  spheroidal  forms.  In  some  rare 
ises  of  the  jointed  columnar  structure,  a  central 
Dm  of  felspar,  or  of  enamel,  is  found  in  each 
•int. 

Analogous  to  this,  is  a  spheroidal  concre- 
ionary  structure,  more  or  less  perfect,  and  vary- 
ig  in  size,  but  commonly,  minute.  By  a  tran- 
tion  from  this,  it  becomes  an  aggregate  of 
regular  grains,  and  passes  into  peartstone,  uhich 
m  only  be  considered  as  a  variety  of  pitchstone, 
and  is  accordingly  ranked  here  as  a  variety* 
The  spherules,  or  gi-ains  of  pearlstone,  frequently 
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also  contain  a  central  atom  of  felspar  or  enamd, 
like  the  variet}-  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. 

The  last  obvious  variety  of  structure  to  be 
noticed  in  pitchstone,  is  llie  porpliyritic.  Ttis 
varies  much  in  (he  magnitude,  perfection,  or 
numbei-,  of  the  included  crystals;  producingcor- 
responding  differences  of  aspect.  Freqnentli. 
the  larger  crjstals  are  rounded,  and  cottvo-ted 
into  a  whi  te  or  grey  enamel  on  the  exterior ;  while, 
in  lieu  of  the  smaller,  there  are  only  to  be  foand 
spheroidal  grains  formed  entirely  of  Ihe  bbhk 
enamel.  This  variety  also  passes  into  pearlstoae; 
each  grain  of  enamel  being  the  centre  of  an 
imi>erfect  spheroidal  structure,  which,  actjuirinf 
greater  distinctness,  becomes  the  substance  in 
question.  Thus  pearlstone  is  shown  to  be 
merely  a  variety  of  pitchstone,  and  the  association 
here  made  between  the  two  is  justified. 

In  some  rare  instances,  as  in  Arran,  the  cnf- 
tals,  of  glassy  felspar,  are  formed  of  concentric 
prisms  separated  by  layers  of  the  pitchstone,  so 
that  every  crystal  is  a  compound  body. 

Independently  of  these  obvious  varintioos  of 
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ticture,  pitcbstoiie  sometimes  ^ives  indications 
pf  an  hilenial  arrai)i>*emeiit,  which,  as  in  the  case 
■  or  the  trap  rocks,  is  only  delected  on  weatheriug. 
Many  of  the  varieties  become  of  a  pure  white  on 
tie  surface  after  exposure  to  the  air;  scaling  off 
[in  successive  crusts  that  resemble  while  enamel, 
a  they  still  I'etain  the  vitreous  aspect  and  fracture. 
%X  the  iuime  time,  the  expoiied  surfaces  are  co- 
sred  with  undulating;  lines,  resembling  certain 
varieties  of  marbled  paper,  and  evidently  result- 
f  from  some  corresponding  dilference  of  lami- 
bjwr  structure;  the  lamina  most  sensible  to  at- 
DDspheric  action,  being  thus  detected,  although 
pjnvisible  in  the  frcNh  rock.     In  a  further  progress 
to  decomposition,  pitchstone  is  at  length  con- 
verted into  a  fine  clay,  forming,   in  water,  a  very 
tenacious  paste  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  very  readily 
acted  on  by  the  water,  as  may  he  witnessed  in 
Arran. 

It  does  not  always  weather  to  a  ivhite  enamel, 
l>ecoming  occasionally  brown,  and,  more  rarely, 
turning  into  a  black  powder.  Occasionally,  it 
exhibits  the  kind  of  bloom  seen  on  a  plum,  or  on 
certain  kinds  of  bottle  glass. 

M    M   2 
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It  must  here  also  be  remai'ked,  that  notwith- 
tanding  its  vitreous  aspect,  it  often  contains  a 
great  deal  of  loose  water,  which  is  easily  sepa- 
rated by  drying,  as  in  many  other  rocks.  In 
these  cases  it  is  tender,  but  becomes  brittle  aAer 
the  water  has  evaporated. 

In  many  cases,  pitchstone  possesses  an  uni- 
form structure,  showing  no  tendency  to  particular 
forms  of  any  kind.  In  these,  the  fracture  is  flat, 
or  more  or  less  perfectly  conchoidal,  or  sometioMi 
doubly  conchoidal,  one  concave  fracture  being 
contained  within  another.  It  is,  occasionally  also, 
minutely  splintery  at  the  same  time;  and  very 
often  the  flat,  or  conchoidal  fractures,  are  on  so 
small  a  scale,  and  so  various  in  position,  as  to 
produce  an  irregular  angular  surface. 

The  lustre  of  pitchstone  varies  exceedingly 
according  to  its  several  states  or  varieties ;  pass- 
ing  from  the  most  perfectly  vitreous  to  one 
scarcely  more  glossy  than  that  of  the  finest  ba- 
salts. 

The  colours  are  various ;  but  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  them  being  given  in  the  Synopsis,  thej 
need  not  be  noticed  here.      In  Scotland  the 
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darker  hues,  anti  the  olive  greens  in  pavtirnlar. 
are  predominant. 

7"lie  ordinarj'  traiisilions  of  pitchstone  ai-e  into 
basalt,  chalcedony,  and  chert,  as  already  noticed. 
One  of  the  vsrieties  of  chalcedonic  chert  thus 
found  in  Airan  is  of  a  very  sin<,'ular  character ; 
presentinfc  a  spheroidal  concretionary  structure, 
■with  an  internal  iTidiatiiig  or  concentric  disposi- 
tion in  the  spherules,  and  weathering  to  a  botry- 
oidal  surface. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PITCHSTONE. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


Simple. 


Amorphous,  massive. 

a.  With  a  simple  conchoida)  fracture. 

b.  With  aflat  conchoidal  fracture. 

c.  With  a  splintery  coiiciioidal  fracture. 

d.  With  a  splintery  gnuiulai'  fraclure.aad 

of  various  aspects,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  parts. 

e.  With  a  inixed  fracture,  (he  conchoidal 

being  also  granular. 
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f.  With  a  mixed  fracture,  the  large  eon- 

choidal  presenting  a  minute  addition- 
ally conchoidal  surface. 

g.  The  conchoidal  fracture  covered  with 

minute  scales,  so  as  to  give,  on  a  su- 
perficial view,  a  porphyritic  aspect 

B.     Concretionary. 

a.  Flat,  lamellar:   the  lamelles   thick  or 

thin ;  it  even  becomes  schistose,  or 
papery,  or  tine  scaly. 

b.  Curved,  lamellar. 

c.  Prismatic :  the  prisms  8impIe,or  joioted; 

with  plane,  or  with  curved  surfaces. 

d.  Columnar,  or  cylindroidal ;    similarly, 

either  simple  or  jointed:  the  concre- 
tion is  also  sometimes  partly  colnm- 
nar,  and  partly  prismatic ;  or  has 
plane  and  curved  sides  both. 

e.  Spheroidal;  large.     This  is  generally 

combined  with  the  columnar.  The 
small  spheroidal  concretionary,  is  ar- 
ranged with  the  pearlstones. 

f.  Very  imperfectly  spheroidal  concretion- 

ary: the  transition  into  pearlstone. 
It  sometimes  also  passes  into  the  por- 
phyritic. 

Sometimes  dififerent  structures  are  intermixed 
ill  the  same  rock,  as  the  columnar  and  prismatic 
witli  the  lamellar. 
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The  lamellar  pitclialone  sometimes  contains 
lamella  of  chert,  or  of  cherty  chalceiloiiy,  into 
which  it  also  passes. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
Porphjritic. 

A.    Pitchstooe  porphyry  of  luineralngisls, 

a.  With  distinct  crystals  of  glassy  felspar. 
These  are  sometimes  so  transparent  as  to  be 

nearly  iovisible  on  a  fresh  fracture. 

b.  Wilh  distinct  crystals  of  common  felspar. 

c.  With  rounded,  or  shapeless  particles  of 

the  same. 

d.  With  imbedded  spherules,  coDsisting 

of  a  grain  of  felspar  surrounded  by  a 
grey  enamel,  or  of  the  grey  enamel 
alone. 
This  enamel  is  sometimes  blended  with  the 
surrounding  rock.     When  the  spherules  are  nu- 
merous, this  porphjTy  passes  into  pearlstone. 

e.  With  imbedded  crystals  or  grains  of 

quartz,  or  of  quartz  and  felspar  both. 

f.  With  grains  of  quariz  surrounded  by 

chert, and  blending  with  the  turround- 
iog  rock ;  or  with  grains  of  chert 
aloDc.    This  Tariely  is  analogous  to 
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g.  Porphyritic :  but  the  grains,  whici  are 
chiefly  of  quartz  and  chert,  are  far- 
ther condensed  in  laraellas  which 
alternate  with  a  slightly  porphyride 
pitchstoiie. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 
Concretionary  spheroidal :  Pearlstone. 

A.  Consisting  of  simple  pitchstone;  the  grams 
irregular,  and  compressing  each  other  in  the  maoDerof 
coccolite. 

B.  Some,  or  all  of  the  grains,  containing  a  central 
substance  of  another  kind  :  pearlstone  porphyry. 

a.  With  grains  of  felspar,  or  of  felspar  and 

enamel,  or  of  enamel  onlj. 

b.  With  quartz;  or  quartz  and  chert. 

c.  With  quartz  and  felspar  both. 

d.  With  a  central  atom  of  clay. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 
Amygdaloidal :  containing  imbedded  nodules 
of  anotlier  mineral . 

A.     Pitchstone  containing  imbedded  zeolites. 

As  yet  this  variety  has  occurred  only  in  Baffin's 
Bay. 

The  colours  of  pitchstone  are  various.  They 
are,  principally,  dull  white,  pale  ochre,  pink,  pale 
green,  greenish  grey,  ochre  yellow,   ochre  red. 
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yellow  brown,  fawn  colour,  red  brown,  greenish 
brown,  olives  of  various  hues  down  to  blackish 
green,  dark  blue,  and  black.  The  colours  are 
sometimes  also  intermixed,  and  thus  pale  and 
dark  green,  or  pale  and  dark  grey,  are  interla- 
minated,  producing  a  striped  surtace.  The 
(X)loin"8  of  pearlatone  are  much  more  limited, 
poSaibly  because  the  substance  is  more  rare. 
Those  of  the  porphyritic  varieties  are  numerous, 
as  this  rock  is  more  frequently  porphyritic  than 
simple. 

^  As  the  porphyritic  varieties  may  possess  an\ 
of  the  modifications  of  the  simple  rock  as  a  base, 
many  additional  aspects  result  from  this  cause. 

Besides  the  passage  into  chert  and  cherty 
chalcedony  already  noticed,  pitchstone  passes  into 
basalt,  and,  as  is  supposed,  into  opal  and  semi- 
opal.  In  the  passage  to  chert,  it  is  sometimes 
found  to  contain  minute  grains  or  particles  of 
chalcedony,  discernible  only  by  the  lens.  This 
variety  often  possesses  a  remarkable  spheroidal 
concretionary  structure  already  noticed  in  the 
geological  part  of  this  subject. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS  ON  THE  OCCASIONAL 

ROCKS. 


It  was  remarked  in  the  third  chapter,  that 
this  division  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
prehending some  rocks  which  occurred  both  in 
the  primary  and  secondary  classes,  together  widi 
the  stony  substances  that  are  found  in  veins,  and 
which  may  thus  exist  indiscriminately  in  both. 

In  a  geological  arrangement,  like  the  present, 
it  is  requisite  to  state  more  particularly  the  rea- 
sons for  adopting  this  expedient ;  a  proceeding 
the  more  necessary,  as  the  views  on  which  it  is 
founded,  are  in  a  great  degree  at  variance  with 
the  current  opinions  and  usual  statements  of 
geological  writers. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  discover,  in  those 
writings,  in  what  light  jasper  has  been  consi* 
dered,  but  it  has  chiefly  been  treated  of  as  a 
mineral,  not  as  a  rock ;  while  many  substances, 
most  obviously  appertaining  to  it,   have  been 
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ranked  as  pitchstones,  so  as  to  hare  produced 
great  confusion,  and  to  have  introduced  most 
important  errors  into  the  f^eological  history  of  this 
substance.  These  particulars  will  be  discussed 
at  more  leii}^tli  in  the  preliminary  remarks  to  the 
catalogue  of  that  rock ;  anil  there  will  then  be 
proved,  what  need  only  be  mentioned  here,  that 
it  occurs  indiscriminately  both  in  the  primary  and 
thesecoiidary  classes. 

Nearly  the  same  observations  may  be  made 
on  siliceous  schist,  which  also  occurs  iiidiscrimi- 
nately,  although  generally  with  some  diflTerence 
of  character,  in  both  classes.  Geologists,  who 
have  ailmitled  this  rock  into  their  syst  ms,  liave, 
in  some  measure,  felt  the  necessity  of  making 
two  divisrons  of  it ;  and  have  accordingly  divided 
it  between  their  primitive  and  transition  classes. 
But  they  seem  either  to  have  overlooked  its  fre- 
quent situation  in  the  secondary  class,  or  else  to 
have  confounded  it,  when  it  occurs  there  in  an 
unquestionable  manner,  with  some  varieties  of 
those  trap  rocks  with  which  it  is  invariably  aseo- 
ciated.  hi  this  way,  much  confusion  has  been 
introduced   into   geological  dcKription?:    since 
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this  rock  has,  from  its  mineral  characters, 
often  referred  to  a  primitive  or  transition  cli 
vliere  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  secondary 
producing-  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  relatii 
of  the  rocks  with  which  it  was  connected.     It 
not  the  only  instance  where  similar  geological 
eiTors  have  heen  committed  by  determining  the 
class  of  a  rock  from  its  mineral  character;  and 
from   thus   concluding  respecting  the  place  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  found :  it  is  one  of  those 
which  points  ou(  most  strongly  the    utility,  or 
rather  the  necessity,  of  a  geological  arrangemei^ 
of  rocks.  I 

That  confusion  has,  in  the  priaiary  siliceous 
t^chists,  been  much  increased  by  misapprehend- 
ing even  the  true  mineral  characters  of  the  sub- 
stance in  question,  and  by  confounding  it  with 
those  varieties  of  argillaceous  schist,  which,  from 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  <|nartz  in  their 
composition,  present  an  unusual  degree  of  hai 
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Respecting  chert,  it  is  here  proper  to  observe, 
ae  formerly  noticed,  that  is  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  introduced  into  a  catalogue  of  rocks.     TIm 
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defioition  of  its  characters  will  be  found  in  the 
pro|>er  place;  hut  its  introduction  would  have 
been  indispensible,  even  if  it  had  not  occupieil 
so  decidedly  the  place  and  presented  all  the  true 
properties  of  a  rock,  on  account  of  its  frequent 
occurrence  in  company  with  siliceous  schist,  and 
uoder  circumstances  in  all  respects  identical. 

On  these  three  rocks  it  may  now  be  remarked, 
that  as  they  are  found  both  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  classes,  and,  in  each,  under  slight  dif- 
ferences of  character,  they  might  have  been  re- 
peated in  each,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  limestone, 
and  in  that  of  the  red  sandstone.  But  they  did 
not  appear  sufficiently  evtensive  or  im[»ortaut  to 
demand  this  attention.  A  further  reason  for  the 
practice  here  adopted,  appeared  to  be  contained 
in  that  peculiarity  of  position  by  which,  as  they  oc- 
cur in  either  of  the  classes,  they  seem  to  be  almost 
necessarily  connected  with  the  unstratified  rocks; 
and  to  be  often,  in  fact,  portions  of  the  ordinary 
strata  with  which  they  are  united,  more  or  less 
altered  by  the  influence  of  those  irregular  and 
.intruding  masses.  The  object  of  this  arranffc- 
ment  being:  to  connect,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
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substances  described  in  it,  with  their  geolngieal 
history,  it  seemed  expe<iient  to  adopt  such  ■ 
course  as  would  tend  most  to  illustrate  that  msia 
end  of  the  study  of  rocks. 

It  %vas  with  some  hesitation  that  gypsum  ^ 
admitted  into  this  catalocpue.  Like  salt,  it  might' 
have  been,  perhaps  with  equal  propriety, 
ferred  to  the  list  of  independent  minerals;  had 
not  the  practice  of  geologists  established  for  it  s 
place,  for  which  the  large  masses  in  which  it 
occurs  offer  some  justification.  Like  many  othtf 
doubtful  points  in  this  arrangement,  it  must  wait 
the  event  of  future  correction :  but  as  it  is  fotilrf 
both  among  the  primsiry  and  secondaiy  stratBi, 
and  without  any  differences  of  character,  it  seemed 
more  convenient  to  place  it  in  this  part  of  thV' 
classification,  than  to  repeat  it  iu  each. 

Of  the  conglomerate  rocks,  although 
have  already  come  under  review,  there  remain 
others,  chiefly  of  a  local  nature,  which  no  oppoD 
tunity  was  afforded  of  introducing  in  a  detaUej 
manner.  The  general  and  the  local  rocks 
this  construction,  are  moreover  distinguished  b] 
impoi-tant  differences  iu  their  geological 
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^B  itions,  which  it  was  necessary  to  point  out ;  nor 
^B  could  the  subject  be  rendered  intelligible,  with- 
out bringing  the  whole  into  one  division.  As 
they  belong  both  to  the  priniarj-  and  the  second- 
ary class,  they  have  necessarily  found  their  place 
in  this  part  of  the  arrangement. 

The  veinstones  have  been  introduced  into 
this  subsidiary  place,  solely  for  the  convenience 
of  the  reader,  and  because,  had  they  not  been 
found  here,  they  could  not  have  been  noticed  in 
any  other  part  of  this  work.  The  geologi- 
cal plan  adopted,  presents  a  reason  for  describ- 
ing mechanical  compounds  which  might  other- 
wise have  passed  unnoticed.  They  are  frequent 
sources  of  doubt  and  difficulty  to  students  ;  par- 
ticularly where  it  is  difficult  to  trace  their  con- 
nections :  and  if  it  was  necessiiry  to  bestow  some 
attention  on  the  local  conglomerates,  which  are 
so  intimately  conuecled  with  them  in  character, 
it  was  also  important,  in  a  geological  view,  to 
prevent  the  two  cases  from  being  confounded. 
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The  reasons  for  introducing  this  rock  into 
the  arrangement,  and  for  assigning  it  a  place  in 
his  division,  have  been  already  stated  in  preced- 
ing remarks,  and  will  be  more  apparent  from  the 
following  sketch  of  its  geological  characters. 

Our  information  respecting  jasper  is  however 
so  imperfect,  that  this  sketch  is  necessarily  very 
superficial,  and,  possibly,  in  some  points,  incor- 
rect. The  causes  of  this  must  be  sought,  partly 
in  the  neglect  which  it  has  experienced  from 
geologists,  partly  in  its  comparative  rarity,  and, 
still  more,  in  the  confusion  which  exists  respect- 
ing the  limitation  of  the  name. 

The  term  jasper,  being  antient,  and  of  a 
popular  nature,  has  been  applied  to  many  rocks, 
some  of  which  evidently  belong  to  other  families. 
The  want  of  access  to  specimens,  which,  from 
their  variety  or  beauty,  have  been  made  objects 
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of  gfreat  interest  by  mineralogists  or  lapidaries, 
however  unimportant  they  may  be  in  a  geological 
Tiew,  renders  it  impossible  to  know  all  the  sub- 
stances which  have  been  designated  by  this  term, 
but  the  following  may  be  enumerated. 

An  instance  of  the  extreme  laxity  in  the  use 
of  this  name,  is  found  in  the  calcareous  stalag- 
mites, sometimes  also  called  onyx-alabaster,  which 
have  been  thus  denominated  ;  but  these  instances 
are  too  striking  to  be  the  cause  of  error  to  geolo- 
gists. The  striped  jasper,  however,  of  many 
writers,  which  might  be  a  source  of  confusion, 
requires  notice ;  as  it  is,  in  all  cases,  a  variety  of 
siliceous  schist,  or  of  some  analogous  substance. 

Some  of  the  cherts  that  are  coloured  by  clilo- 
rite,  and  which  are  merely  varieties  of  heliotrope, 
have  also  been  called  jasper  ;  as  have  many  other 
cherty  substances  which  are  here  treated  of  in 
the  following  chapter;  the  name  being  given  to 
them,  generally,  wliere  they  have  been  remark- 
able for  their  colours. 

Veinstones,  consisting  of  various  ii'agments 
entangled  in  agate-,  have  also  acquired  this  name 
among  collectors ;  and  it  has  indeed  frequently 
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been  applied  in  a  very  vague  raanuer  1 
agates  where  their  chalcedonic  character  was  im- 
perfect; and  indeed,  to  any  hard  and  uniform 
rock  distinguished  by  hrilliancy  or  iiitermixturt: 
of  tints. 

In  this  work,  the  name  is  limited  to  that  sub- 
stance of  which  a  mineralogicai  definition  is  given 
ill  the  thirteenth  chapter,  and  of  which  the  geo- 
logical characters  are  now  to  be  sketched. 

It  is  said  to  form  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Siberia;  but  the  authority  for  that  assertion  is 
not  vaUd.  Practical  geologists  can  be  at  no  loss 
to  account  for  erroneous  statements  made  on  this 
and  similar  subjects  by  ordinary  ti-avellers,  an<l 
evMi  by  superficial  or  rapid  geologists.  That 
it  occui's  in  large  masses  in  ttiat  country,  w  well 
uti  in  the  Appenines,  imbedded  among  the  pri- 
mary strata,  rests  however  on  authority  that  can- 
not be  questioned,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  similar 
f'U.  ijAt*  obseiTatious  in  our  own.  lo  Scotlaiid',"*it  occurs 
.';.  "^'in  this  maimer  in  the  micaceous  and  argillaceous 

schisttj.     111  these  cases,  it  is  an  undoubted  mem- 
ber, like  serpentine,  of  the  primary  class. 

Where  strata  of  quartz  rock,  contaiuiug  much 
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fetspar  or  clay,  occur  in  contact  with  granite, 
they  pass  into  jasper  if  the  clay  abounds  ;  while, 
in  other  places,  they  are  converted  into  chert  if 
less  of  that  earth  is  present ;  or,  if  pure,  are  ren- 
dered perfectly  crystalline.  These  examples  are 
to  be  found  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  are  valuable 
oil  account  of  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the 
origin  of  this  rock. 

In  all  the  following  situations,  it  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  secondary  class,  unless,  in  the  follow- 
ing instance,  as  well  as  in  that  just  quoted,  it  is 
conceived  to  be  a  primary  rock  intluenced  by  the 
basalt  in  its  vicinity. 

In  this  case,  which  occura  in  France,  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  of  Soulavie,  it  occupies  a 
position  intermediate  between  granite  and  basalt. 
In  the  other  instances  iu  which  it  occurs  in  the 
secondary  class,  it  is  always  in  some  manner 
.  connected  with  the  overlying,  or  trap  rocks. 

When  the  indurated  claystones  of  this  family, 

\  assume  strong  and  ornamental  colours,  they  are 

t'Coramonly  known    by    this  name,  not  perhaps 

always  vejy  properly.     But,  in  some  cases,  these 

rocks,  which,  in  most  instances,  pass  by  indura- 
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don  into  clinkstone  or  compact  felspor*  become 
true  jasper,  as  far  as  the  external  characters  can 
be  relied  on ;  a  change  which  need  excite  no 
surprise,  when  their  various  composition  is  con- 
sidered. Thus  jasper  is,  rigidh'  speaking,  an 
occasional  member  of  the  trap  family ;  but,  on 
account  of  its  prevailing  characters  and  positions, 
it  was  judged  proper  to  treat  of  the  whole  in  this 
place.  It  is  only  one  instance,  out  of  many,  of 
the  impossibility  of  fmming  any  arrangement 
which  shall  be  in  all  points  unobjectionable. 

In  many  situations  where  the  trap  rocks  coTer 
or  interfere  with  the  secondary  strata,  jasper  is 
found  in  contact  with  the  former,  and  connected 
with  the  latter  by  an  imperceptible  transition. 
This  tmnsition  points  to  the  cause  to  which  such 
jasper  owes  its  origin  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  strata  indurated  into  this  new  form,  are  beds 
of  clay,  more  or  less  ferruginous,  or  of  argillace- 
ous sandstone.    Thus  the  jasper  presents  transi- 
tions  into  ordinary  yellow  clay,  into  the  red  ferru- 
ginous clay  so  common  among  the  trap  rocks,  and 
intosaiidstone.     In  Iceland  a  green  variety  is  thus 
found  passing  into  a  clay  highly  coloured  bj 
^blorite. 


TheTarieties  which  originate  in  clay,  are  fre- 
quently characterized  by  a  high  deg:ree  of  resinous 
lustre ;  and  it  is  important  to  distinguish  them, 
as  they  have  here  been  done,  because  they  appear 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  in  stratified  pitch- 
Btone,  although  essentially  different  in  their  mi- 
neral characters,  as  well  as  in  their  geological 
codnexions.  The  greater  number  of  the  Hun- 
garian pitchstones,  (so  called,)  existing  in  the 
cabinets  of  mineralogists,  will  be  found  to  belong 
to  this  place. 

The  forms  of  jasper  vary  according  to  these 
several  circumstances  of  position.  Like  lime- 
stone or serpenti ne,  it  is  found  in  irregular  masses, 
obscurely,  or  not  at  all  stratified.  In  other  cases, 
in  the  primary  rocks,  it  appears  to  form  true 
strata;  a  circumstance  to  be  expected.  Among 
the  secondary  rocks,  it  is  massive  and  shapeless 
where  it  passes  into  claystone,  and  is  stratified 
where  it  forms  a  portion  of  the  series  of  strata 
connected  with  the  trap. 

As  it  is  also  found  in  a  state  of  transition  into 
the  ordinary  stratified  rocks,  in  both  classes,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  it  may  occur  in  small  por- 
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tions»  of  no  determinate  form  or  character,  in 
those  parts  only  of  the  beds,  where  the  granite  or 
trap  to  which  its  origin  is  referred,  are  immedi- 
ately present. 

Lastly,  it  exists  in  the  form  of  veins,  often 
very  minute  ;  and,  in  these  cases,  it  is  probably 
a  mere  modification  of  some  venous  rock  of  tbe 
trap  family,  analogous  to  that  case  where  basalt 
becomes,  in  the  progress  of  ramification,  con- 
verted into  pitchstone. 

Jasper  presents  a  few  modifications  of  internal 
structure  which  require  notice.  It  sometimes 
gives  indications  of  a  spheroidal  concretionary 
disposition,  more  or  less  perfect,  and  resembling 
that  which,  under  circumstances  of  a  similar 
nature,  occurs  in  chert  and  siliceous  schist.  In 
the  same  way,  it  sometimes  possesses  a  laminar 
structure,  and  thus  also  it  approximates  to  the 
siliceous  schists.  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  from 
similarity  of  origin,  connexions,  and  composition, 
it  may  be  thus  a  matter  of  doubt  to  which  of  those 
two  rocks,  any  given  specimen  or  bed  should  be 

■  - 

referred.     The  well-known  striped  and  spotted 
jaspers,  owe  their  appearance  to  the  two  struc- 
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f  tares  above  mentioned  ;    and,  occasionally,   the 
I  two  are  rombined  in  the  same  specimen. 

It  is  murh  more  rare  to  find  jasper  possessing 

'  a  minute  columnar  structure   i-eaembling  that  of 

the  maUreporite  limestone,  or  of  ironstone.     But 

this,  wlieii  it  occurs,  is  easily  explaineil,  when  it 

^■B  recollected  that  it  often  differs  from  this  latter 
substance,  only  in  the  degree  of  hardness.  The 
transition  into  ironstone,  is  similar  to  that  into 
the  ferruginous  clay  of  the  strata  which  lie  under 
trap.  One  instance  of  the  columnar  structure  on 
the  large  scale  occurs  at  Dunbar. 

The  texture,  and  of  course,  the  fracture,  of 
jasper,  differs  in  tlie  several  varieties.  The  frac- 
ture is  either  flat,  or  imperfectly  conchoidal,  or 
TCry  accurately  so  ;  and,  in  the  miimte  fractures, 
it  is  imperfectly  granular,  or  angular  and  rough, 
or  splintery,  or  dull  and  pulverulent,  or  uniformly 
smooth.  The  last  variety,  where  it  emulates 
pitchstone,  or  common  pitch,  in  lustre,  hjis  often 
a  fracture  as  perfectly  conchoidal  as  that  sub- 
stance. 

From  these  characters,  and  from  the  defini- 
tion given  in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  it  is  pre- 
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sumed  that  the  student  will  rarely  be  at  a  loss  to 
recognize  this  rock,  wherever,  at  least,  its  cha- 
racters are  perfect :  cases  of  transition  must  be 
studied  in  their  geological  positions. 

The  colours  of  jasper  are  infinitely  Tarious, 
and  are  the  principal  cause  of  its  estimation  among 
mineralc^ists  and  lapidaries.  They  are  also,  in 
general,  much  more  brilliant  and  decided  than 
those  of  any  other  rock  except  limestone ;  yet  the 
student  will,  from  the  preceding  description, 
beware  of  using  them  as  an  empirical  character 
to  the  neglect  of  others.  Red  of  various  hues, 
ochre  yellow,  greens,  browns,  greys  of  all  tones, 
and  black,  are  the  prevailing  tints;  and  they 
occur  in  every  mode  of  intermixture,  so  as  to 
present  almost  infinite  varieties.  From  a  wish  to 
conform  to  the  popular  practice  respecting  this 
rock,  of  which  the  mere  mineral  characters  are 
not  much  varied,  these  distinctions  have  therefore 
been  introduced  into  the  Synopsis  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous manner  than  has  been  adopted  with 
r^[ard  to  any  other  substance. 


SYNOPSIS   OF  JASPER. 


A.  With  a  (lull  Giirthy  fructure,  niid  paxsing  into 
riaystone,  of  which  it  appenrs  to  be  a  modification. 

This  viiries  much  in  colour,  but  the  term  is 
generally  limited  to  those  varieties  whirh  [)osseas 
decitleU  or  hrilljunt  hues.  Keds  aud  yellows  are 
the  most  remarkable  ;  but  it  also  occurs  of  grey, 
brown,  purplish,  and  greenish  tints. 

B.  More  indurated,  and  resembling  ibe  base  of 
certain  porphyries. 

a.  Simple,  and  of  one  colour,  green,  red, 

brown,  yellow,  or  even  black. 
As  this  substance  is  generally  collected  for 
the  sake  of  its  colour,  the  more  decided  tints  are 
commonly  found  iii  cabinets,  but  it  occurs  of 
various  hues. 

b.  Striped  with  different  colours,  in  conse- 

quence of  a  laminar  structure. 
The  Siberian  green  and  red  variety  belong* 
to  this;  it  also  occurs  of  different  tints  of  red 
alternating,  or  of  greys,  or  of  other  colours.  .  The 
latter  are  also  enumerated  among  the  siliceous 
schists. 
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c  Spotted,  or  varioiuly  mottled^  in  conie- 
qooBce  of  a  coneretioDary  spberoidat 
structure. 

The  Siberian  spotted  jasper  ranks  under  this 
variety.  The  most  common  colours  are,  reddish 
and  pale  ochre,  obscure  red  and  white,  and  browD 
and  ochre. 

C.  H%faly  indurated,  with  an  aspeef  approacbinf 
to  diat  of  diert,  or  eren  to  agate;  into  which  it  pastes, 
as  it  does  into  chert  and  quartz. 

a.  With  a  somewhat  granular  fracture, 

b.  With  a  granular  splintery  fracture. 

c.  With  a  splintery  fracture  pateingto  the 

conchoidal. 

d.  With  a   flat  fracture   passing  to  the 

large  conchoidal. 

The  two  latter  varieties  are  among  the  most 
esteemed,  as  assuming  the  best  polish.  The 
colours  most  prevalent  are  reds  and  yellows, 
single  or  intermixed  in  various  ways.  The  va- 
rieties under  this  head  occur  chiefly  among  the 
primary  rocks. 

D.  Intermixed  in  various  ways  with  chalcedony 
either  white  or  coloured,  and,  apparently,  at  times 
passing  into  that  siibstanod:  jasper-agate  of  lapidaries. 

The  ornamental  appearance  is  often  produced 
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J  the  veios,  and  as  these  become  numeroiia  in 
■proportion  to  the  base,  it  forms  brecciated  jaspers. 
The  colours  are  much  varied,  but  red  and 
Bjpellow  with  white  or  colourless  veins,  are  the 
I  most  conspicuous. 

Sicily  appears  to  abound  in  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  this  variety. 

E.  Minutely  columnar  and  resembling,  except 
in  bardneas,  the  columnar  ironstuDe.  Foand  in  the 
Isle  ofMaii. 

F.  With  a  conchoidal  fracture  and  resinous 
lustre:  pieudo-pitchstotie. 

These  have  been  {generally  enumerated  among 
the  pitclislones,  as  already  remarked,  and  as  the 
colours  have  been  considered  important,  they  are 
here  made  a  ground  for  distinguishing  the  sub- 
varieties. 

a.  Pale    yellow. 

b.  Ochre  yellow, 

c.  Brick  red. 

d.  Brown,  and  purple  brown. 

e.  Green. 

f.  Mottled  with  ditierent  colours. 

The  green  variety  is  coloured  by  chlorite,  and 
occurs  in  Iceland.  They  all  pass  iuto  clay,  and 
the  transition  is  often  found  even  in  hand  speri- 
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mens.  They  appear  to  occur  in  Yolcanic,  as  well 
as  in  trap  countries.  St.  Helena  and  St.  Vincent 
produce  examples  of  this  nature. 

Some  of  the  jaspers  appear  to  pass  into  com- 
mon opal,  as  they  do  into  agate,  but  these  transi- 
tioDS  are  scarcely  le^timate. 


SILICEOns    SCHIST. 


Thb  difficully  of  procuring  accurate  inrorma- 
tion  respecting  the  geological  connections  ofthia 
rock,  in  the  works  of  foreign  authors,  and  the 
obvious  errors  that  have  folluwed,  from  confound- 
ing itwiththequartzose  argillaceous  schists.com- 
pel  me  to  limit  the  following  remarks  to  my  own 
observations. 

TTie  reasons  for  placing  it  in  this  division 
require  no  further  explanation  than  that  already 
given  in  the  two  preceding  chapters. 

In  the  primary  class,  it  occurs  in  the  same 
situations  as  the  ordinary  argillaceous  schist  to 
which  it  is  so  uearly  allied,  and  tt  also  passes  into 
that  rock  by  imperceptible  gradation.  Hence  its 
charactei"S  vary,  not  only  according  to  the  degree 
of  its  induration,  or  the  perfection  of  its  Btruclure, 
but  according  to  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  strata 
with  which  it  is  connected.     Like  jasper,  it  w: 
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be  found,  that,  in  these  situations,  it  is  frequently 
in  the  immediate  ricinity  of  granite  or  of  por- 
phyry ;  or  that,  at  least,  the  actual  existence  of 
the  first  of  these  rocks,  or  the  former  existence  aS 
the  last,  may  be  inferred  where  they  are  not 
at  present  visible. 

In<  the  secondary  class,  siliceous  schist  ocoi- 
pies  situations  similar  to  that  which  jasper  does* 
andfon  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  ;  particch 
larly,  as  it  would  lead  to  geological  disquisitions 
far  too  important  to  be  lightly  passed  over,  and  in 
a  great  measure  foreign  to  the  present  object.  It 
is  here  sufficient  to  say,  that,  in  these  cases,  it  is 
covered  or  intersected  by  trap  rocks,  and  con* 
neeted  with  shale,  into  which  it  passes  by  imper- 
ceptible transitions.  Hence  it  also  presents 
varieties  dependant  on  the  varying  character  of 
the  original  strata,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the 
Synopsis ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  found 
associated  both  with  the  cherts  and  jaspers  that 
owe  their  origin  to  the  same  cause. 

From  the  circumstafices  under  which  Ae 
siliceous  schists  occur,  both  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  classes,  the  stratified  form  is   nearly 
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always  present  in  both.  Yet,  in  both  instances, 
as  the  change  in  the  orig:inal  strata  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  passage  of  veins  of  granite  or  trap, 
as  well  as  by  tlie  contact  of  exterior  masses,  it  is 
easy  to  nnderstand  how  this  substance  may  occur 
in  a  very  limited  manner,  or  in  portions  of  strata. 

It  moreover  happens  in  the  siliceous  schists 
of  the  secondary  class,  that  the  stratified  form 
diminishes  in  regularity  till  it  nearly  or  altogether 
disappears  ;  in  which  case  they  have  sometimes 
been  confounded  with  the  basalts  to  which  they 
then  become  intimately  allied ;  giving  rise  to 
errors,  which  it  is  the  business  of  a  geological 
treatise  to  examine  in  a  manner  uot  here  admis- 
sible. The  most  important  of  these  is  the  ima- 
ginary existence  of  organic  remains  in  basalt. 

The  only  peculiarity  of  internal  structure  de- 
serving of  notice  which  occurs  in  the  siliceous 
schists,  within  my  observation,  is  the  spheroidal 
concretionary  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  it 
is  more  remarkable  in  Uie  secondary  than  iu  the 
primary.  In  the  former,  it  is  common  in  Sky 
and  in  the  Sbiant  Isles,  the  original  and  con- 
nected strata  being  shale:  in  the  Utter,  itis  found 
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JD  Scalpa,  ill  the  schists  which  alternate  with  Ae 
primary  sandstone ;  and  it  is  more  particnlarh 
described  in  that  work  to  which  it  ha*  been  so 
often  found  necessary  to  refer  in  jtistificalion  of 
many  of  the  views  here  held  out. 

The  texture,  and,  consequently,  the  fracture 
of  siliceous  schist,  is  very  various.  Iti  the  pri- 
mary, it  is  often  similar  to  that  of  the  analogous 
primary  strata,  particularly  where  it  passes  into 
hornblende  schist ;  a  transition  which  somelinie* 
occurs,  although  on  a  very  limited  scale.  In  the 
secondary,  the  texture  is  always  very  compact, 
although  the  aspect  of  the  fracture  varies  from 
that  of  common  Hint  to  the  more  dull  appearance 
of  compact  limestone.  The  form  of  the  fracture, 
in  the  primary  varieties,  presents  no  peculiarities ; 
but,  in  the  secondary,  it  is  flat,  or  minutely  angular 
and  flat,  or  conchoidal,  or  perfectly  concboidal, 
likethat  of  flint,  with  an  equal  degree  oflustre. 

In  the  primary  varieties,  quartz,  or  mica,  may 
be  contained  as  constituent  niinerals,  just  as  they 
are  in  the  unaltered  schist,  when  that  has  been  of 
a  compound  or  mixed  nature;  but,  in  the  secon- 
dary, no  visible    mineral  haa  yet  been  found, 
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aUhoug;h  carbon  is  intimately  comhiriol  with  it 
in  those  cases  where  it  has  originated  in  bitumi- 
nous shale. 

Oi^dnic  remains  sometimes  occur  in  the  se- 
condary varieties,  giving  rise  to  the  unfounded 
opinion,  already  noticed,  that  these  exiseld  in  ba- 
salt, for  which  this  rock  has  occasionally  been 
mistaken.  They  are  rare,  and  commonly  so  far 
altered  in  their  forms,  that  their  zoological  cha- 
racters cannot  be  assigned. 

The  colours  of  both  varieties  are,  most  com- 
monly, tones  of  grey,  varying  from  an  impure 
white  to  black  ;  and  they  are  often  distinguished. 
in  the  same  specimen,  by  a  striped  disposition, 
the  consequence  of  laminar  alteniation. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  SILICEOUS  SCHIST. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

Primary. 

A.     Simple  in  appenrance,  and  resemblinfc  olay 
•late,  but  diatiiignishable  by  its  extreme  hardness, 
o  o 
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B«  ContainiDg  mica,  and  distinguiabable,  in  the 
same  way,  from  the  micaceous  schists,  or  micaceo-ar- 
gillaceous  schists  (graywacke),  which  it  otherwise  re- 
sembles. 

C.  Containing  quartz  sand,  but  similarly  charac- 
terized by  its  extreme  induration. 

These  varieties  present  but  trifling  distinc- 
tions of  colour,  resembling  the  several  schists 
from  which  they  are  derived.  As  they  vary  in 
the  degree  of  induration,  so  they  also  pass  gra- 
dually into  the  ordinary  micaceous  and  argilla- 
ceous schists. 

SECOND  DIVISION, 
Secondary. 

A.  With  an  earthy  dull  fracture  and  the  aspect 
of  shale ;  distinguishable  only  by  its  hardness. 

B.  The  fracture  somewhat  glossy;  more  indu- 
rated. 

These  two  varieties  retain  the  laminar  struc- 
ture of  shale. 

C.  More  highly  indurated,  more  brittle  and  glossy; 
the  laminar  structure  disappearing,  and  the  fracture 
splintery  and  small  couchoidal. 

The  three  preceding  varieties  are  either  black, 
or  of  different  shades  of  grey.     The  different 
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colours  are  sometimes  alao  iiitei'lamiiiatetl.  They 
are  frequently  also  interlaminated  with  chert  or 
with  gi-anular  limestone,  for  reasons  already  des- 
cribed. 

D.  Extremely  brittle,  hart),  aod  shining;  the 
fracture  targe  or  smaU  couchoidal,  and  tlie  fragments 
sharp  and  cutting-. 

This  is  the  Lydtan  stone  of  minerdlogical 
writers,  and  is  almost  ahvays  of  a  pure  black. 

E.  With  an  internal  spheroidal  structure,  pro- 
ducing a  botryoidal  surface  on  weathering. 

This  variety  differs  in  hardness  and  in  colour ; 
the  latter  is  black  or  grey. 

These  five  varieties,  being-  derived  from  the 
shales  which  accompany  the  coal  strata,  occasion- 
ally contain  minute  shells,  sometimes  compressed 
and  deformed,  as  already  mentioned. 

F-  Laminar,  with  alternate  colours,  and  forming 
some  Tarieties  of  the  striped  Jasper  of  mineralogists. 
Thecoloors  are  commonly  shades  of  red,  hrown, yellow, 
and  purplish  black,  and  these  kinds  appear  to  he  de- 
rived from  the  coloured  sliales. 

G.  Containing  iiul>edded  crystals  of  (juarlz,  and 
of  a  porphyritic  aspect. 

All  these  substances,  as  might  be  expected, 

and  as  already  noticed,  pass  into  the  different 

rocks  from  which  they  are  derived. 

o  o  2 
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The  rock,  which,  according  to  the  views  al- 
ready held  out,  I  have  introduced  into  the  present 
arrangement  by  this  name,  is  so  like,  in  most 
cases,  both  in  external  aspect,  and  in  its  chemi- 
cal characters  and  composition,  to  the  mineral 
called  chert,  that  it  seemed  better  to  adopt  that 
term  than  to  invent  a  new  one. 

Its  analogy  in  origin  to  the  two  preceding 
rocks,  no  less  than  the  convenience  of  the  student, 
was  the  inducement  to  give  it  a  place ;  as  it  yr^ 
impossible  to  consider  it  as  a  variety  of  those 
limestones,  or  sandstones,  with  which  it  is  par- 
ticularly connected.  The  reader  will  easily  dis- 
cover that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of 
Saussure,  although  he  has  not  traced*  its  true 
affinities  as  if  he  had  been  fully  aware  of  their 
nature. 

To  describe  die  geological  connections  of 
this  rock,  would  be  to  repeat  much  of  that 
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■was  stated  in  the  two  preceding"  chapters ;  and  it 
will  abbreviate  the  account  of  ils  history,  to  say, 
that  it  bears  the  same  relations  to  the  argitlo- 
siliceous  limestones,  or  the  oalcareons sandstones, 
that  the  siliceous  schists  Ho  to  slate  and  shale. 

It  occure  therefore  among  the  primary  sti-ata ; 
yet  rarely,  as  the  primary  limestones  arc  generally 
so  pure  as  only  to  undergo  a  change  to  the  crys- 
talline texture,  by  those  causes  which  convert  the 
argillaceous  varieties  into  chert.  For  the  same 
reasons,  nearly,  it  foims,  among  the  primary 
rocks,  very  limited  masses;  occurring  chiefly, 
if  not  only,  in  those  cases  where  granite  or  por- 
phyry are  in  contact  with  limestones  of  the  cha- 
racter Just  mentioned. 

Among  the  secondary  strata,  it  is  often  found 
in  extensive  portions;  passing  into  the  common 
limestone  by  intermediate  stages  of  induration, 
or  furmiiig  entire  strata,  varying  in  character 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
associateil  with  the  accompanying  trap  rocks,  or 
according  to  the  previous  composition  of  the 
original  limestone.  In  these  cases,  it  is  generally 
, associated  with  siliceous  schist,  as  the  unchanged 
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calcareous  strata  are  with  shale.  Where  it  is  die 
result,  merely  of  the  passage,  of  trap  Teins,  it  is 
limited  to  a  short  space  from  the  contact  of  these, 
and  passes  gradually  into  the  ordinary  strata 
whence  it  is  derived. 

In  those  instances  where  chert  originates  in 
the  change  of  beds  of  calcareous  or  cailcarec^ 
argillaceous  sandstone,  it  sometimes  forms  extent 
sive  masses,  or  involves  a  considerable  series  of 
strata,  varying  in  character,  and  often  approach- 
ing in  aspect  to  quartz :  and,  in  some  cases,  as 
may  easily  be  understood,  where  the  original 
limestone  is  highly  argillaceous,  it  approximates, 
either  to  jasper,  or  to  siliceous  schist,  according 
to  circumstances ;  so  that  it  might  sometimes  be 

« 

as  properly  referred  to  either  of  these.  It  will 
illustrate  the  present  views  of  its  orig'iu,  to  remark, 
that  where  a  vein  or  mass  of  trap  is  in  contaiCt 
with  different  strata  of  limestone  varying  in  cha- 
racter, the  purer  varieties  become  crystalline, 
while  the  impure  are  converted  into  chert. 

The  only  variety  of  concretionary  structure  it 
has  hitherto  presented,  is  the  spheroidal ;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  occurs  under  si- 
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nailar  circumstances  in  all  the  associated  sub- 
stances. 

The  texture,  and  the  corresponding"  fracture  of 
■this  rock,  vHry  iii  different  specimens,  and  chiefly 
according-  to  the  perfection  of  its  character,  or  to 
thedeji^ree  in  which  it  differs  from  the  liraestones 
and  sandstones  from  which  it  has  originated.  The 
texture  is,  therefore,  more  or  less  compact  and 
tinifonn,  and  the  fracture  either  dull  and  earthy, 
or  smooth.  The  form  of  the  fracture  is  always 
plain,  or  conchoidal,  on  a  large  or  small  scale ; 
and,  in  those  specimens  which  are  highly  com- 
pacted, the  conchoidal  fracture  is  generally  very 
perfect,  and  the  lustre  considerable,  but  resem- 
bling that  of  the  most  compact  limestones.  It  is 
further  a  remarkable  part  of  its  character,  that, 
altJiougli  generally  yielding  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty to  the  hammer  in  the  larger  masses,  the 
smaller  fragments  often  tly  asunder  with  great 
violence,  and  present  cutting  edges  as  shar])  as 
glass.  To  compare  its  fragments  to  those  of  pot- 
tery and  porcelain,  is  to  convey  the  most  accurate 
idea  that  can  he  given  of  this  part  of  the  charac- 
ter of  these  particular  varieties. 
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As  it  sometimes  originates  in  secondary  lime' 
stones,  in  this  latter  case  it  might  be  expected^ 
like  the  associated  silfceous  schists,  to  contain 
organic  remains;  but  these  have  not  yet  been 
discovered  in  it.  That  iact  however  need  excite 
no  surprise ;  as,  in  those  cases  where  the  second- 
ary limestones  lose  the  stratified  disposition  and 
earthy  texture,  so  as  to  become  massive  and  cr3f»- 
talline,  these  bodies  invariably  disappear. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CHERT. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


Simple. 


A.  With  an  earthy  aspect  resembliog  that  of  the 
secondary  limestones;  the  fracture  roughs  scarcely 
granular. 

B.  With  a  similar  dry  aspect;  the  fracture  splin- 
tery, passing  to  the  next  variety. 

C.  With  a  distinctly  conchoidal  fracture. 

D.  With  a  laminated  structure. 

£.  With  an  internal  spheroidal  structure,  scarcely 
discoverable  except  after  weathering. 


F.  With  a  smooth  glistenini^  fracture,  angular 
^ndRharp;   extremely  sonorous,  brittle,  and  translu- 

Fcetil  tm  llie  edg^rs. 

G.  With  tlic  nspecl  of  chalceduuic  quartz,   and 
wing  into  it. 

Some  examples  of  this  variety   have    been 
Bited  stralified  quartz.      It  originates  iu  calca- 
|reoi)9  saiulMtones. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

<^'f»m  poll  lid. 

A,  Containing  interspersed  crystals  of  quartE, 
or,  occasionally,  of  glassy  felspar,  and  thus  somewhat 
porphyrilic. 

The  colours  of  this  substance  are  various.  It 
is  most  couimonlj  pale,  or  sotoke  y:i'ey,  more 
rarely  dark  grey,  sometimes  of  a  dull  white. 
It  is  occasionally  reddish  brown,  or  purple  brown, 
or  nearly  black,  or  mottled  of  several  colours. 

It  passes  at  one  extreme  into  limestone,  or 
ioto  tjuurtz,  according  to  its  origin,  and  occasion- 
ally presents  an  appearance  of  crystalline  plate 
interspersed. 
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I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  introduc- 
ing into  this  chapter,  as  a  sort  of  appendix,  a  rock 
for  which  no  other  pait  of  the  arrangement  offen 
a  place ;  although  it  differs  in  many  respects  from 
the  substances  contained  in  the  preceding  catar 
logue.  As  also  it  has  been  called  a  chert  by  the 
authors  who  have  described  it,  the  student  will 
naturally  turn  to  this  division  for  it.  It  is  the 
cavernous  siliceous  rock  of  the  fresh-water  de- 
posit of  Paris,  to  which  the  name  of  Burr-stone  ^ 
is  popularly  applied.  If  these  deposits  shall 
hereafter  call  for  a  separate  place  in  a  g^eological 
classification,  it  will  be  easy  to  amend  this  de- 
fective part  of  the  present  arrangement. 


ft  '  •   /  •  t   • 


GYPSUM. 


Although  it  is  mentionerl  in  a  former  part 
I  of  this  work,  that  gypsum  has  been  ftmiitl  among' 
the  primary  rocks,  that  occun^eoce  is  very  rare; 
nor  do  the  examples  quoted  seem  to  have  been 
I  such  as  to  have  satisfied  the  discoverer,  Saussure, 
r  respecting:  its  primary  nature.     On  this  subject, 
[  It  is  better  to  wait  for  further  information,  than 
I  to  trust  to  unsatisfactory  statements  by  the  re- 
porters of  the  opinions  of  others. 

In  the  secondary  class,  it  occurs  chiefly  in 
1  company  with  that  sandstone  called  by  English 
geologists  the  red  marlc ;  and,  in  this  manner,  it 
is  found,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  also  forms 
a  conspicuous  member  of  that  peculiar  district 
around  Paris,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
deposited  under  the  waters  of  an  inland  lake. 
In  this  situation,  it  is  accompanied  by  siuid,  marie, 
and  other  substances,  in  repeated  strata. 
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In  the  inferior  strata,  it  also  occare  in  ii 
pendent  maases,  as  well  as  in  the  stratified  fiNm. 
As  the  variations  of  texture  form  the  only  varie- 
ties which  it  presents,  they  are  noticed  as  audi  io 
the  Synopsis. 

Organic  remains  of  great  interest  are  found  io 
the  gypsum  of  the  Paris  freshwater  deposit 
These  are  the  bones  of  various  ten-estrial  animak, 
of  extinct  species  and  genera ;  besides  which  it  abo 
contains  shells,  and  remains  of  fish  and  of  yegt- 
tables. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  GYPSUM. 

A.  Granular. 

a.  Tender. 

b.  Compact,  the  alabaster  of  artists. 

The  first  of  these  varieties  is  white,  or  grey,  or 
red  ;  the  second  is  either  white,  or  mottled  and 
veined  with  grey,  yellow,  and  brown. 

B.  Fibrous,  sometimes  rather  dull,  often  highly 
splendent. 

C.  Platy,  either  on  a  somewhat  large  scale,  or 
approaching  to  the  larg^  granular. 
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The  minerals  that  have  been  found  imbedded 
in  gypsum,  are  quartz,  arragonite,  boracite,  and 
sulphur. 

Anhydrous  gypsum  appears  rather  to  apper- 
tain to  a  mineral  classification,  than  to  claim  a 
place  among  rocks,  and  it  is  therefore  omitted. 
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CONGf^OMERATE  ROCKS. 


Although  most  of  these  have  already  beeo 
mentioned  in  a  more  or  less  distinct  manna*, 
under  the  several  rocks  with  which  theyoocor, 
it  appeared  expedient,  as  already  remarked,  to 
collect  the  whole  into  one  general  view.  The 
repetition  hence  produced,  will  be  compensated 
by  the  facility  of  reference  thus  afforded  ;  while 
many  of  the  most  important  varieties,  will  also 
be  more  particularly  described,  together  with 
others  which  must  otherwise  have  been  omitted 
altogether. 

Some  of  the  conglomerates  occupy  extensive 
spaces  in  nature,  while  others  are  exceedingly 
limited  ;  and  they  occur,  as  must  already  have 
been  perceived,  both  among  the  primary  anjjl  the 
secondary  strata.  Those  which  are  found  in 
veins,  are  descril)ed  under  the  title  of  veinstones. 
These  rocks  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds, 
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tbe  general  anil  tlie  local  ;  and  these  are  com- 
monly very  distinct,  both  in  their  theological  and 
mineral  cbaracters. 

The  general  conglomerales  form  portionH  of 
those  mixed  rocks,  of  which  the  origin  is  chiefly 
mechanical ;  being  constituted  from  the  larger 
fragments  of  those  substances,  which,  by  a  more 
minute  attrition,  have  furnished  the  materials  of 
the  finer  strata.  'I'hus  they  necessarily  contain 
Various  rocks,  simple  or  compound;  all  of  these 
being  obviously  of  a  more  antieiit  date  than 
themselves.  The  red  sandstones,  and  the  argil- 
laceous schii^ts,  contain  esiamplesof  this  division. 
The  materials  are  commonly  united  without  any 
distinctintervening cement  of  acrystalUne  nature, 
particularly  in  the  secondary  class  ;  and  thefirag- 
ments  are  almost  always  more  or  less  rounded  by 
attrition.  Though  they  sometimes  form  mere 
portions  of  the  finer  rocks  which  they  accom- 
pany, they  are  also  frequently  found  in  extensive 
strata  of  great  depth. 

The  local  conglomerates  are  comparatively  of 
very  limited  extent.  They  generally  constitute 
superficial  portions  of  some  simple  rock,  and  are 
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most  various  and  remarkable  in  tbe  limesloiiej. 
Hence  their  composition  is  regulated  by  that  of 
tbe  rock  to  which  tbey  are  united  ;  but,  in  some 
cases,  where  they  lie  between  two  rocks  of  dif- 
ferent natures,  tbey  contain  fragments  of  bodi. 
Such  fragments  are  ^nerally  angular,  and,  in 
many  cases,  so  little  displace<l,  that  the  imagina- 
tion easily  restores  them  to  their  proper  situa- 
tions. Tbe  geological  difference  of  these  and 
the  preceding,  are  therefore  chiefly  this;  thai 
tbe  latter  remain  in  tbe  places  where  their  inte- 
grant parts  were  formed,  while  the  constituents 
of  the  former  have  undergone  a  transportation 
more  or  less  considerable.  The  simple  fracture 
and  reunion  of  strata,  account  for  the  formation 
of  the  local  conglomerates ;  while  the  general 
have  originated  in  geological  revolutions  of  a 
highly  important  and  extensive  nature.  They 
are  the  consolidated  alluvia  of  a  previous  state 
of  the  globe.  The  mineral  differences  consist  in 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  I  he  sub- 
stances that  enter  into  the  local  alluvia.  These 
also  are  frequently  united  by  a  distinct  cement, 
either  of  fine  materials  and  therefore  partly  me. 
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diaiiical,  or  of  crystallioe  matter;  this  latter  case 
cominonij'  occurring  iti  the  calcareous  conglo- 
merates. 

The  conglomerates  of  the  ti-ap  rocks  are  oft€ii 
distinguished  by  peculiai'  geological  features, 
which  cannot  be  discussed  in  this  place  as  they 
deserve.  Although,  in  one  seuse,  strictly  local, 
their  union  is  often  efTecletl  by  operations  pecu- 
liar to  the  rocks  that  form  this  family,  and  differ- 
ing from  those  by  which  the  consolidation  of  the 
other  local  conglouierates  is  produced.  These 
aometimes  contain  bitnminized  wood,  and  other 
organic  remains.  When  firmly  compacted,  they 
have  thus  led  to  an  eri'oneoua  train  of  reasoning 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  trap  rocks  in  general. 
In  that  circumstance  they  bear  no  resemblance 
to  these  rocks,  as  they  are  evidently  of  more 
recent  date,  formed  from  their  ruins,  and  con- 
solidated under  the  action  of  Hater. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  CONGLOMERATE 

ROCKS. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

Consisting  of  fragments  of  one  rock,  eitfier 
imbedded  in  a  continuous  base  of  the  same  sub- 
stance,  or  reunited  chiefly  by  minuter  fragmentB^ 
or  united  by  veins  of  carbonat  of  lime  (»r  of 
quartz. 

A.  Consisting  of  limestone  alone :   local* 
a«    With  angular  fragments. 

This  variety  is  found  both  among  the  primary 
and  secondary  rocks.  It  includes  the  ornameatid 
breccia  marbles,  and  is  local,  and  attached  to 
some  simple  limestone.  The  uniou  is  chiefly 
effected  by  carbonat  of  lime. 

b.    With  rounded  fragments. 

This  does  not  oflen  occur  in  extensive  stnits 
or  masses,  and  is  not  attached  like  the  form^ : 
it  is  formed  of  transported  materials.  These 
may  be  either  primary  or  secondary.  In  the 
latter,  the  progress  of  consolidation  can  some- 
times be  traced. 
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B.  CoDsisting  of  frag'meiile  of  quartz  alone,  or 
Bther  of  quartz  rock,  oiiited  in  rRnous  ways. 

a.     With  angular  fragincnts. 

This  is  a  local  conglomerate  connected  with 
quartz  rock,  and  therefore  primary.  Occurs  in 
Aberdeenshire  near  granite. 

h      With  roiiiiiled,  or  angular  nud  rounded 
fragmer)ts  together. 

This  forms  one  of  the  varieties  of  quartz 
rock,  under  which  it  is  enumerated. 

C.  Consisting  of  fragments  of  jasper  united  by 
qoartz  or  chalcedony:  fragnieiited  agate. 

This  is  eimmerated  among^  the  veinstones, 
but  it  appears  to  occur  also  as  a  local  conglo- 
merate  attached  to  the  jaspers. 

D.  Coneisling  of  fragments  of  gneiss,  of  ditferent 
sizes,  united  by  agglutination. 

This  is  local,  attached  to  gneiss,  and  often  the 
first  bed  of  the  primary  sandstone,  nbere  that 
follows  gneiss.  It  is  of  course  primary,  and 
occurs  in  Scotland  in  various  places  on  the  west 
coast. 

F.  Consisting  of  fragmeuta  of  argillaceous  schist, 
re-united  by  minuter  particles  aud  by  clay,  or  imbedded 
in'a  continuous  schist. 

r  p  2 
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This  IS  primary  and  local  in  some  cases,  as  io 
Kerrera,  and  is  noticed  under  the  head  of  Argil- 
laceous Schist.  It  also  however  occurs  as  a 
secondary  rock ;  the  parts  having  been  trans- 
ported, but,  from  their  nature,  being  incapable  of 
showing  decided  marks  of  that  transportatioii. 
It  is  thus  found  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

F.  CoDsisting  of  chlorite  schist,  and  formed  in 
the  seme  manner  as  the  last  variety :  local. 

This  rock  is  primary,  and  accompanies  com- 
mon chlorite  schist.  Although  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  similar  conglomerates  of  micaceous 
schist  will  be  found,  they  have  not  as  yet  faUka 
under  my  observation. 

6.  Fragments  of  the  different  trap  rocks  re- 
united by  finer  particles  of  the  same. 

a.  With  angular  fragments. 

Trap  tuff  and  noticed  under  the  head  <^  the 
Overlying  Rocks ;  local. 

b.  With  rounded  and  angular  fragmeDts 

together. 

This  is  a  conglomerate  of  transported  mate- 
rials, but  is  limited  to  the  vicinity  of  trap  rocks, 
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and   is  of  partial  occurrence.       It  is   found  in 
Canna  and  elsewhere. 

These  rocks,  as  far  as  can  be  detennined,  are 
Bccondary,  but  they  may  also  be  primary  when- 
fever  the  rocks  to  which  they  are  attached  can  be 
proved  to  belong  to  this  class.  They  pass  into 
the  red  sandstone  at  Oban  and  at  Dunkeld,  and 
thus  form  general  conglomerates. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Consisting  of  two  substances  or  rocks  united 
in  modes  analogous  to  the  varieties  of  the   First 
^pivision. 

A.  SerpcDtine  and  limestone,  or  calcareous  spar: 
local. 

Tliis  includes  the  ornamental  substance  known 
by  the  name  of  verde  aniico,  already  mentioned. 
It  is  necessarily  primary.  The  ordinary  varieties 
are  connected  with  serpentine,  or  lie  between  that 
rock  and  limestone. 

The  situation  of  the  verde  antico  is  not 
known.  Anglesea  aAbrds  an  accessible  example 
pf  a  corresponding  nature. 

B.  Fragments  of  nrgillaceous  schist  with  lime- 
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a.  The  argillaceoiiB  schist  imbedded  in  the 

limestone. 

b.  A  confused  mass  of  fragments  of  botb 

substances. 
c    Fragments  of  limestone   iaibedded  io 
argillaceous  schist. 

These  rocks  belong  to  the  primary  class. 
Some  of  them,  as  that  of  Siemia,  are  known 
among  the  ornamental  marbles.  They  acconi- 
pany  limestone  and  schist  when  these  approxi- 
mate and  alternate,  and  are  found,  in  this  country, 
in  Isla,  and  in  the  Garvelocb  Islands.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  form  a  title  to  include  simitar  com- 
pounds of  shale  and  limestone,  as  they  are  in 
every  respect  the  same.  They  are,  howerer, 
rare ;  and  of  course  appertain  to  the  secondary 
rocks. 

C.  Fragments  of  limestone  imbedded  in  mica- 
ceous schist:   local. 

This  variety  occurs  in  cases  where  limestone 
accompanies  micaceous  schist,  and  is  found  in 
Isla. 

D.  Fragments  of  granite  with  micaceous  sdiist 
or  gneiss:  local* 
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a.  Tbe  fragments  of  granite  imbedded. 

b.  An  awgreg-ationoffragmeiits  of  granite 
anti  of  iikicaceous  schist  or  gneiss. 

These  occur  iu  Scotland  near  granite. 

£.  Granite  uniting  fragments  of  the  same  rocks, 
Bnd  presenting  similar  modlti cations. 

Wliere  micaceous  schist  or  gneiss  approxi- 
mate to  granite,  the  latter  often  contains  frag- 
ments of  those  rocks  in  such  abundance  as  to  put 
on  the  appearance  of  a  conglomerate.  TTiis  is 
common  in  Kaunoch  and  in  Aberdeenshire. 

F.  Quartz  imbedded  in  limestone :  local. 

R.     In  angular  fragments, 
b.     In  rounded  jiebbles. 

These  occur  both  among  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  rocks';  in  the  latter,  iu  Arran  and 
elsewhere. 

G.  Trap  imbedded  in  limestone,  and  in  the  accom- 
panying sbale;  local. 

The  trap  is  in  i*ounded  nodules,  generally 
bearing  the  marks  of  weathering  on  the  surface. 
These  occur  with  the  secondary  limestones,  in 
Sky  and  elsewhere. 

H.  An  aggregate  of  fragments  of  argillaceous 
schist  and  chlorite  schist :  local. 
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This  occurs,  but  in  limited  quantity,  where 
these  two  rocks  are  associated. 

L    Sandstone  with  quartz. 

a.  The  quartz  in  angrular  fragments. 

b.  The   quartz   in   rounded    nodules  or 

united  with  angular  fragments. 

K.    Sandstone  and  limestone  united. 

a.  Fragments  of  sandstone  imbedded  id 

limestone. 

b.  Fragments  of  limestone   imbedded  m 

sandstone. 
Cf    A  congeries  of  fragments  of  these  tiro 
rocks. 

These  are  general  conglomerates,  and  belong 
to  the  secondary  sandstones,  but  chiefly  to  the 
lowest.  They  are  enumerated  under  the  heads 
of  the  respective  rocks  to  w  hich  they  belong,  and 
of  which  they  form  constituent  portions. 

L.  Sandstone  and  argillaceous  schist,  or  shale, 
united :  general.  The  fragments  of  the  schist  are  com* 
monly  imbedded  in  the  sandstone.  Belongs  like  I  and 
K  to  the  different  sandstones,  where  it  is  also  enume- 
rated, 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

Consisting  of  three  or  more  substances  or 
rocks  united. 
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These  are  the  most  common,  and  they  con- 
sist of  fragments,  rounded  or  angular,  or  both, 
united  by  means  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel, 
derived  from  the  same  substances. 

A.  Fragments  of  quartz,  ami  of  a  greater  oi-  lean 
number  of  the  primary  rocks,  united. 

This,  under  various  states,  forms  conglome- 
rates, attached  to  the  sandstones,  and  is  noticed 
under  tliose  heads.  It  is  either  primary  or  secon- 
dary, but  the  former  contains  a  more  limited 
vai'iety  of  ingredients  than  the  latter. 

B.  Fragments  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the 
primary  rocks  with  limestone. 

These  conglomerates  appear  to  be  connected 

chiefly  with  the  lowest  red  sandstone. 

C.  Fragments  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the 
primary  rocks  with  trap. 

This  conglomerate  is  analogous  in  geological 
situation  to  var.  A  of  this  division,  and  is  found 
in  those  places  where  trap  rocks  exist.  It  forms 
a  large  tract  near  Oban. 

D.  Fragments  of  granite,  limestone,  (juariz,  and 
gneiss,  imbedded  iti  micaceous  schisl. 

This  is,  geologically,  the  same  as  var.  C,  I), 
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of  the  second  division,  and  occurs  in  the  same 
places. 

£•  Frag^enU  of  Tariom  primaiy  rocks,  or  of 
secondary  rocks,  or  of  both,  wilb  fragments  of  trap. 

This  is  a  tn^  conglomerate  of  recent  origiot 
analogous  to  var.  G,  first  division. 

Organic  remains  are  found  in  some  of  the 
conglomerates,  but  only  in  those  of  the  most 
recent  origin :  seldom  in  those  of  the  lowest  sand- 
stone series.  Bituminized  wood,  as  already 
noticed,  occurs  in  those  which  contain  fragments 
of  the  trap  rocks. 

The  finer  conglomerates  of  some  of  tbe  preced* 
ing  varieties,  both  primary  and  secondary,  liafe 
also  been  distinguished  by  the  term  grey  wadc^ 
and  are  noticed  under  the  head  of  argiUiceoiis 
schist. 


ON  VEINSTONES. 


As  these  are  frequently  causes  of  iloubt,  or 
sources  of  difficulty,  to  inexperienced  geologists, 
it  will  not  be  superlluuus  to  give  a  slight  sketch 
of  them  after  the  conglomerates,  to  which  they 
are  so  nearly  allied.  When  they  are  found  in 
veins,  they  readily  explain  their  own  origin  ;  but 
they  sometimes  occur  in  situations  where  their 
real  connections  cannot  be  traced,  and  may  thus 
be  confounded,  without  due  attention,  with  the 
more  general  conglomerates,  or,  orcasionallr, 
even  with  the  compound  rocks  that  form  exten- 
sive beds.  In  a  work  that  aims  to  be  useful 
without  pretending  to  be  rigidly  systematical,  the 
allotment  of  a  place  for  these  accidental  sub- 
stances will  be  excused. 

The  larger  veins  which  occur  among  rocks, 
are  commonly  filled  with  fragments  of  the  includ- 
ing strata,  united  with  various  minerals,  earthy, 
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or  metallic,  and  under  every  possible  modifica- 
tion of  form  and  mixture.  The  knowledge  of 
these  which  the  student  of  rocks  is  presumed  to 
possess,  will  enable  him  to  determine  the  nature 
of  such  mixtures ;  while  their  real  nature  ma? 
generally  be  decided,  by  their  containing  those 
mineral  substances,  whether  earthy  or  metallic, 
which  are  known  not  to  enter  as  constituents  into 
beds  of  rock. 

1  o  attempt  a  complete  catalogue  of  such  vein- 
stones, would  be  to  make  a  tedious  enumeration 
of  possibilities ;  as  they  are  necessarily  infinitely 
varied,  and  cannot  well  be  connected  by  any  gene- 
ral rules.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the 
fragments  which  they  contain  may  vary  infinitdy 
in  size,  disposition,  and  mixture,  and  that  tb^ 
must  necessarily  consist,  in  some  place  or  otiber, 
of  every  rock  in  which  veins  are  known  to  exist. 
The  cementing  ingredient  must  also  be  as  variooB 
as  are  the  minerals  that  occur  in  veins.  But  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  veinstones  are  generrily 
to  be  distinguished  from  all  other  mechaniGal 
mixtures  of  rock,  by  the  existence  of  occasional 
vacuities  among  the  firagmentS)  or  of  crystals,  or, 
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lastly,  by  alaniiiiar  or  venous  disposition  of  the 
mineral  substanres  wliicli  they  contain. 

Besides  these  venous  rocks,  of  which  the 
origin  can  commonly  he  traced,  it  is  not  uncom- 
taoii  to  find,  among  masses  of  bedded  or  unstra- 
tified  rocks,  other  mechanical  mixtures  of  similar 
character,  which  cannot  decidedly  l»e  traced  to 
their  original  situations.  These  may  generally 
be  recognized  to  be  derived  fi-om  corresponding 
sources,  by  peculiarities  of  an  analogous,  though 
of  a  less  decided  nature.  They  are  sometimes  the 
produce  of  veins  also,  of  a  less  conspicuous  cha- 
racter, and  less  distinguished  by  the  variety  of 
their  ingredients.  In  many  cases,  they  result 
from  the  fracture,  and  consequent  sliding  or  sepa- 
ration, of  a  mass  of  rock.  In  such  instances,  a 
species  of  imperfect  vein  is  formed,  containing 
fragments  of  the  separated  masses,  reunited  by 
minute  fragments  of  the  same  and  by  clay,  or  by 
the  subsequent  intiltration  of  the  only  two  mine- 
rals which  appenr  still  to  exist  in  a  state  of  orca- 
sionnl  solution,  namely,  quartz,  and  carbouat  of 
lime. 

Ill  some  rare  instances,  uf  which  two  have  been 
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(Minted  out  in  the  author's  work  on  the  Western 
Islands,  veins  of  an  entirely  diflerent  nature  bare 
been  observed,  consisting  of  rounded  frag-iuents  of 
different  substances,  compacted  into  a  solid  conglo- 
merate, and  resembling  many  of  those  wl 
were  described  in  the  last  article.  Where  one 
the  including  walls  of  such  a  vein  has  falleuaway, 
it  presents  the  unexpected  api»earance  of  a  betl  or 
stratum  of  conglomerate,  at  angles  to  the  strata  in 
which  it  lies.  It  is  important  to  point  out  this 
variety ;  as  it  might  otherwise  mislead  a  geologiet, 
so  as  to  give  rise  to  erroneous  conclusions.  It  is 
evident  that  it  must  have  arisen  from  the  consoli- 
dation of  loose  materials  which  have  casually 
follen  into  open  fissures. 

It  is  lastly  interesting  to  remark,  that  the  ci 
glomerate  veins  which  are  occasionally  found 
among  the  rocks  of  the  trap  fa]iiily,and  which  are 
formed  of  their  fragments,  sometimes  cootain  or- 
ganic substances,  namely,  portions  of  bituminized 
wood,  or  of  lignite.  A  very  remarkable  iustance 
ofthis nature occursin  Mull, wherealarge portion 
of  a  tree  is  thus  situated.  Erroneous  conclusion 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  trap  &mily»  have  ^ns 
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also  been  sometirDes  formed ;  but  into  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  under  which  this  occurrence 
has  taken  place,  I  must  not  here  enter. 

It  is  obviously  unnecessary,  as  already  stated, 
to  give  a  catalogue  of  all  these  po^ible  combi- 
natioos,  as  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing them,  as  far  as  any  useful  purpose  is  con- 
cerned, by  the  examination  of  their  constituent 
parts.  They  may  be  arranged  however,  in  a 
general  manner,  if  that  is  thought  necessary, 
according  to  the  following  division. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF   VEINSTONES. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

Angular ;  or  consisting  of  untransported  frag- 
ments of  the  adjoining  rocks. 

A.  Fragraenta  of  different  kind*,  cemented  by 
t  ^aartz. 

B.  Similar  fr'agments,  cemented  by  carbonat  of 
Hme, 

C.  Larger  fragments  cemented  by  nman  of  timi- 
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lar,  but  finer  materials :   sometimes  with  a  certaia  pro- 
portion  of  quartz,  or  of  carbonat  of  lime,  or  of  both. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Formed  of  materials  more  or  less  altered  by 
fnction,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  transportatiou 
or  motion. 

A.  Conglomerates,  formed  of  different  substances 
often  much  rounded* 

B.  Conglomerates,  of  a  fine  or  coarse  textane, 
consisting  of  Tarious  fragments  of  trap  rocks. 

These  resemble  many  of  the  tufaceous  con- 
glomerates of  this  family  that  are  not  found  in 

veins. 
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VOLCANIC  ROCKS. 


The  general  history  of  rolcanoes  is  too  uni- 
'versally  known  to  require  any  notice  in  this  place*. 
But,  although  it  might  be  supposed  easy  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  volcanic  nature  of  any  rock,  from 
its  connection  with  such  mountains,  geologists 
are  by  no  means  agreed  respecting  the  substances 
to  which  they  attribute  this  origin.  That  uncer- 
tainty has  arisen  from  various  causes.  Many 
observers  have  differed  respecting  those  rocks 
which  they  suppose  to  have  formed  parts  of  the 
moimtain  previous  to  the  existence  of  fire,  and 
those  which  they  chuse  to  attribute  to  its  action. 

Q  Q 
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Where  volcanoes  have  been  long  extinct  and 
some  of  their  most  characteristic  marks  have  dis- 
appeared, similar  doubts  have  prevailed  on  this 
subject,  even  in  a  greater  degree.  But  it  will  be 
found  that  the  chief  confusion  has  arisen  from 
prejudices  respecting  the  trap  rocks,  which  some 
of  these  observers  have  thought  fit  to  attribute  to 
an  aqueous  origin.  Many  of  the  unquestionaUy 
volcanic  rocks,  so  much  resemble  these  in  cha- 
racter, that  it  became  necessary  to  deny  them 
an  igneous  origin  also ;  since  that  was  supposed 
to  be  decided  by  circumstances  which  are  not 
always  present  in  the  volcanic  rocks.  Henoe, 
chiefly,  that  incurable  confusion  which  rdgos 
in  the  descriptions  of  writers  on  this  sobjeeti 
and  which  the  author's  want  of  experience  is 
volcanic  countries,  does  not  permit  him  to  ds- 
cidate,  or  remove. 

That  more  correct  theory  of  the  trap  rodo^ 
which  now  begins  so  generally  to  prevail,  %fl 
hereafler  remove  many  of  these  obscurities ;  whn 
unprejudiced  observers,  habituated  to  the  variooi 
appearances  displayed  by  these,  shall  turn  their 
serious  attention  to  the  study  of  volcanoes.    It  n 
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"obable,  however,  that  another  set  of  difficul- 
ties will  always  exist :  they  may  even  be  increased ; 
since,  if  the  trap  rocks  are  of  a  local  or  partial 
nature,  and  the  produce  of  actions  similar  to  those 
How  present  in  existing  volcanoes,  it  is  hy  no  means 
iimprobable  that  they  may  occupy  the  same  places, 
I  some  of  them  actually  appear  to  do,  and  that 
he  produce  of  the  distant  and  the  recent  opera- 
tions of  fire,  will  thus  be  confounded.     But,  on 
PlAis  interesting  part  of  fj^eology,  it  is  not  here  pos- 
sible to  proceed  to  any  further  discussion. 

From  the  imperfect  and  often  prejudiced  de- 

P'acriptions  of  writers,  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 

know  under  what    different  forms  the  volcanic 

>ck3  actually  exist,     but  those  are, on  all  hands, 

tdmitted  to  belong  to  this  division,  which,  how- 

ftever  autient,  are  connected  with  existing  or  ex- 

"•tinct  volcanoes  in  the  form  assmned  by  currents 

of  modern  lava. 

The  extent  of  these  rocks  is  extremely  vari- 
able, as  are,  necessarily,  their  forms  and  disposi- 
tion ;  these  circumstances  depending  on  the  form 
of  the  ground  over  which  they  have  flowed,  and 
no  the  quantity  and  the  nature  of  the  materials. 
9  <i  2 
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In  the  same  place  they  are  often  repeated  in  aiiii- 
pie  alternations,  having  originated  in  succesrive 
eruptions ;  or  e}se  they  are  found  forming  alte^ 
nations  of  solid  rock  with  various  loose  matters. 

These  loose  materials,  which  constitute  a 
principal  division  of  the  volcanic  substanoea, 
consist  of  various  rocks,  more  or  less  altered  by 
fire,  and  often  reduced  to  powder,  in  which  case 
they  have  improperly  been  termed  ashes.  Be* 
sides  these,  volcanoes  are  known,  in  certain  cases, 
to  eject  water ;  and  the  deposits  then  form  mud, 
which,  on  drying,  is  consolidated  into  a  tu&ceouB 
or  clayey  mass. 

Respecting  the  modes  of  structure  in  tiMae 
rocks,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  minute  de- 
tails; as  it  would  be  merely  to  repeat  much  of 
what  has  already  been  said  in  treating  of  the  tfvp 
family.  Of  the  larger  kinds,  the  prismatic  and 
the  lamellar  both  occur ;  and,  of  the  smaller,  the 
cavernous,  amygdaloidal,  and  porphyritic,  are 
■  UBpy  predominant.  Such  details  as  are  more  par 
ticularly  necessary  will  be  found  in  the  Synopaia. 

Of  the  mineral  composition,  there  is  equally 
little  to  be  said.    In  all  the  fundamental  points, 
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it  resembles  that  of  the  trap  rocks,  as  will  shortly 
appear;  and  Ihe  ioibedded  minerals  which  are 
peculiar  to  some  volcanic  productions,  will,  as 
on  former  occasions,  be  enumerated  in  the  Synop- 
tic catalogue.  Respectinfj^  these,  there  have  been 
many  doiibts;  namely,  whether  they  have  beei. 
ejected  in  their  present  forms,  whether  they  are 
tiie  result  of  [)ecuhar  chemical  affinities  exerted 
in  the  fused  mass,  and,  lastly,  whether  many  are 

'  not  the  produce  of  subsequent  watery  in6ltration. 
Many  prejudices,  also,  appear  still   to  exist  on 

1  this  part  of  the  subject ;  but  the  difficulties,  aucb 
1  they  are,  will  not  be  removed  until  the  sub- 
stances themselves  are  better  understood. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  Synopsis,  the 
author  has  laboured  under  a  difficulty  from 
which,  probably,  no  one  is  yet  exempt,  namely, 
the  want  of  access  to  a  numerous  and  authentic 
collection  of  specimens.  It  is  probable,  that,  with 
auch  a  collection,  which  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  yet  completed  by  any  one  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  the  whole  might  have  been  thrown  into 
the  same  form  as  the  synopsis  of  the  trap  family. 
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There  is  reason  at  least  to  suppose  Hukt  a  graft 
many  of  these  rocks  have  their  counterparts  indie 
Tolcanic  productions.  But  as  no  poBitive  demon* 
stration  on  this  subject  could  be  procm-ed,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  model  the  catalogue  by  the 
writings  of  those  who  have  had  the  greatest  expe- 
rience, and  who  seem  to  have  laboured  under  the 
fewest  prejudices.  Some  alterations,  which  were 
suggested  by  the  examination  of  specimens,  by 
comparing  the  reports  of  others,  and  by  general 
analogies,  have  been  made ;  but  the  whole  must 
remain  for  a  correction  which,  it  is  hoped,  is  not 
&T  distant. 

It  may  only  be  remarked,  in  concluding  this 
obscure  subject,  that  if  a  general  modification  of 
the  whole  Synopsis  should  be  required,  it'inil 
probably  consist  in  a  difierent  manner  of  treating 
those  substances  which  are  here  enumerated  oDly 
as  imbedded  minerals.  The  quantity  of  Leucite, 
for  example,  which  occurs  in  many  of  the  lavas, 
is  such  that  it  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  rock, 
and  must  perhaps  thei*efore  be  considered  essen* 
tial,  not  accidental.     Whenever  sL  (complete  collect 
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timi  of  these  rocks  shall  have  been  formed,  it  will 
probably  not  be  difficult  to  construct  a  new  cata^ 
logue,  by  adopting  a  different  division  with  re^; 
pectto  the  essential  and  unessential  minerals. 


SYNOPSIS  OF   THE   VOLCANIC  ROCKS. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 
More  or  less  perfectly  vitreous. 

FIRST    SUBDIVISION. 

Solid. 

At    Obsidian:  volcanic  glass. 

a.  Massive. 

b.  With  an  imperfect  laminar  structure, 

indicated   by  a  striped  appearance, 
and  by  the  action  of  the  weather. 

c.  Concretionary,  imperfectly  spheroidal 

or  granular. 

d.  Fibrous,  loose,  resembling  spun  glass, 

rare. 
••     Porpbyritic;   enclosing  felspar.     Ob- 
sidian porphyry. 

The  most  common  colouirs  are  blacky  dark 
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green,  pale  muddy  green,  grey,  and  brown.  It 
is  sometimes  striped,  of  two  colours.  The  lustre 
varies,  as  does  the  degree  of  opacity.  In  some 
cases  it  possess^es  an  internal  texture  which  causes 
it  to  give  i*eflections  resembling  those  of  the  cat's 
eye.  It  has  been  found  in  one  instance  to  contain 
Q^ica. 

SECOND    SUBDIVISION. 

Cavernous. 

A.  Cavernous  obsidian :  passes  to  pumice. 

B.  Pumice. 

a.  Simply  cellular. 

b.  Cellular  protracted,  becoming  nearly 

fibrous. 

C.  Scoria.     Formed  of  a  less  perfect  glass  and 
passing  to  porous  lava. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
With  a  base  of  compact  felspar,  or,   at  least, 
supposed  to  consist  of  this  substance. 

-A.     Simple:  solid, or  imperfectly  granular. 
B.    Porpbyritic :  pale  volcanic  porphyries. 

The  pale  lavas  appertain  chiefly  to  this  divi- 
sion. Other  imbedded  minerals,  besides  felspar, 
may  occur  in  this  yariety . 
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THIRD  DIVISION. 

AVilh  a  base  of  basalt,  or  souie  aiialog'ouB  Bub- 
8tance,  iniple  to  tlie  eje, 

A.  Simple:  dark  lavn,  and  scoriforiu  lava, 

a.  Compact:  compact  lava. 

b.  Porous:  cavernous  lava;  or  scoria  of 

some  authors.  Tbe  caverns  are  some- 
times partially  tilled  with  some  of  the 
minerals  which  constitute  the  volcanic 
amygJaloids,  into  which  this  variety 
passes. 

c.  Prismatic,  or  columnar:  volcanic  basalt 

of"  authors. 
(I.     Concreliunary    on    a    smaller    scale : 
spheroidal  or  otherwise. 

B.  Compound:  containing  feUpar:   porphyries. 
This  variety  may  also  contain  many  minerals 

besides  felspar. 

C.  Compound:  contaiflingamygdaloidalnodules: 
volcauic  amygdaloid. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  imbedded  no- 

[■  dules  are,   calcareous  spar,    fluor,   the    zeolitic 

minerala,  and  chalcedony.     These  appear  to  be 

l-rthe  produce  of  infiltration,  as  they  are  sometimes 

accompanied  by  water.     The  imWddui  iniaerals 

.  not  properly  amygdaloidal,  and  which  may  exist 
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together  with  these,  are  euumerated,  as  in  other 
casM,  at  the  eud  of  the  catalogue.  The  colours 
of  these  rocks  are  various,  namely,  black,  grey, 
brown,  &c. ;  ai^d  they  depend  much  on  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  the  imbedded  minerals,  where 
these  exist. 

FOURTH  DIVISION. 


J 


With  a  base  of  greenstone,  or  of  some  ana- 

logons  compound.    The  compact  felspar  in  these      ; 

ii 

rocks,  seems  to  be  united  to  augit,  not  to  horn- 
blende. 

A.  Simple. 

B.  Porphyritic. 
C*    Amygdaloidal. 

This  division  appears  to  contain  many  of  the 
additional  modifications  found  in  the  last,  but  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 

FIFTH  DIVISION. 

With  a  base  of  common  felspar. 

These  are  granitic  compounds,  but  they  muit 
not  be  confounded  with  ejected  granites*  Ab 
they  have  not  received  nuich  attention,  I  am 
unable  to  describe  the  varieties  that  may  eiist  m 
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with  other  ingredients  of  less  importance.    The  ferru- 
ginous sand  of  the  English  strata. 

F.    Quartz,  limestone,   mica,    and   green  earth. 
The  green  sand  of  the  same  series. 

These   also  are   sometimes  indumted    into 

sandstones  which  have  been  already  enumerated 

under  that    title   for    the  convenience  of    the 

reader. 


I* 
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This  Talaable  sabstance,  here  i  Deluded  aBMf 
the  rocks,  for  the  reasons  formerly  aangned,  i 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  ^vrorld,  but  mostcofr 
spicuously  in  Britain.  It  occurs  both  in  Ae 
primary  and  secondary  strata ;  but  so  rarely  «1 
in  such  small  quantity  in  the  former,  as  rnxnif 
to  deserve  notice  here,  were  it  not  for  the  sdstf 
the  connection  in  mineral  characters  betweeilk 
two. 

In  the  primary  rocks,  it  has  been  foandii 
gneiss,  in  micaceous  schist,  and  in  aigillaceM 
schist ;  forming  small  laminae,  or  scattered  por- 
tions ;  and  thus  it  occurs  in  seyeral  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  It  has  also  been  found  in 
detached  lumps  in  limestone,  in  Norway,  and  ia 
an  antient  conglomerate  rock,  in  France. 

In  the  secondary  class,  it  forms  beds  of  cos- 
siderable  extent,  alternating  with  rocky  or  eardiy 
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strata,  and  associated  with  different  members  of 
that  series.  The  whole  of  its  connections  of  this 
nature,  have  not  been  ascertained  ;  but  to  detail 
even  that  which  is  known,  would  here  be  out  of 
place  ;  while  it  is  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  au 
useful  or  intelligible  abridgment  within  the  pres- 
cribed limits.  It  forms,  in  its  application  to  the 
uses  of  life,  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  geological  science. 

The  lateral  extent  of  these  deposits,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  coal  fielils,  is  often 
very  considerable,  and  it  is  obser\'ed,  that,  in 
many  cases,  they  occupy  basin-like  cavities,  often 
incurvated  upwards  on  all  sides.  In  others,  they 
are  inclined  at  various  angles,  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  probable  extent  cannot  be  conjectured. 
It  is  usual  for  more  than  one  bed  of  coal  to  be 
found  in  a  deposit,  and  sometimes  they  reach  to 
ten,  twenty^  or  more.  At  Liege,  it  is  said  that 
there  are  sixty  beds.  The  alternating  substances 
are  saDdstone,  limestone,  shale,  clay,  and  sand. 
The  thickness  of  the  coal  strata  varies  from  less 
than  an  inch  to  many  feet.  Where  they  are 
traversed  by  trap  veins,  or  in  contact  with  n 
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of  that  rock,  they  are  often  converted  into  einder, 

•  or  coke. 

The  strata  of  coal  are  generally  divided  by 
natural  joints,  more  or  less  perfect  and  extensive, 
by  which  they  are  formed  into  cuboidal  and  pris- 
matic masses.  The  most  frequent  variety  of 
structure  which  they  present  is  the  laminar ;  and, 
in  some  rare  instaoces^  where  in  coiitact  with 
trap,  they  also  assume  prismatic  forms. 

The  mineral  composition  of  coal  is  scarcely  a 
subject  for  consideration  in  this  work,  of  whidi 
it  is  not  the  object  to  record  the  chemical  natme 
of  the  simple  minerals.  Yet,  as  it  has  been  ge- 
nerally misapprehended,  it  will  be  useful  to  sketch 
it  in  the  briefest  possible  manner. 

•  All  the  bitumens,  from  naphtha  to  asphaltoBi, 
consist  of  compounds,  apparently  indefinite,  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  principally ;  the  small  qiwi- 

^  tities  of  oxygen  and  azote  which  they  contaio, 
appearing  to  have  little  or  no  effect  in  modi^ong 
y  their  mineral  characters.  In  the  most  fluid,  the 
hydrogen  predominates,  diminishing  progres- 
sively according  to  the  ord»  of  their  relative  to* 
nacity  or  sdidil^.    Where  aspfaaltun  ends  this 
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series, cannel  coal,  with  snme  interruption  in  com-  i/ 
position,  and  a  considerable  one  in  texture,  com- 
menres  that  of  the  roals.  From  this  variety, 
down  to  the  most  perfect  anthracite,  there  is  a 
similarly  indefinite  range  of  composition;  the 
hydrogen  gradually  diminishing  as  the  coal  be- 
comes less  inflammable,  as  it  is  less  capable  of 
being  separated  into  bitumen  and  charcoal  by 
distillation,  and  as  it  yields  a  smaller  comparative 
proportion  of  the  foimer.  Thus  the  composition 
of  the  bitumens  illustrates  that  of  the  several 
▼■rielies  of  coal.  This  gradation  is,  however, 
only  noticed  in  a  general  manner  in  the  SjTiop- 
sis,  where  the  several  popular  and  received  varie- 
ties, are  distinguished  as  if  they  were  all  definite. 
The  most  perfect  anthracite  appears  to  yield 
no  bitumen,  yet  it  still  contains  hydrogen,  per- 
haps in  every  case ;  as  that  element  is  present 
even  in  common  charcoal,  which  is  itself  a  com- 
pound substance.  Where  anthracite  passes  to 
plumbag'O,  which  may  in  fact  be  considered  as 
the  true  end  of  this  series,  the  hydrogen  seems 
to  have  disappeared  ;  and,  if  this  substance  be 
not  mere  carbon,  as  it  probably  is  not,  from  the 
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apparent  combustion  which  it  underg^oes  on  ex. 
posure  to  air,  when  its  base  has  been  extricated 
from  iron  under  water,  it  undoubtedly  approaches 
nearer  to  that  element  than  any  of  the  preceding 
substances. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  at  greater  length 
into  this  interesting  subject :  the  fuller  details  of 
these  views  must  be  reserved  for  some  more  ap- 
propriate place.  But  this  sketch  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  incorrectness  of  those  opinions  in  which 
coal  is  considered  as  a  compound  of  charcoal  and 
bitumen ;  these  being  themselves  varying  com- 
pounds of  simpler  chemical  elements. 

The  organic  remains  found  in  coal,  are  limited 
> 
to  the  secondary  varieties,  as  might  be  expected, 

and  they  consist  of  unknown  v^etables  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  which,  from  their  general  charac- 
ters, appear  to  be  chiefly  of  aquatic  origin,  Py- 
rites  also  occurs  in  this  substance. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  COAL. 


A.    Burning  with  difficulty  and  without  flame: 
anthracite,  when  this  character  is  perfect. 
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This  is  a  modiBcation  of  carbon  which  con- 
tains so  little  iiydrogeii  as  to  yield  no  naphtha 
or  petroleum  on  distillation ;  whence  it  givce 
neither  flame  nor  smoke. 

a.  Massive;    with    a   coiicboidal    shilling 

fracture     of    an     aspect    sometimea 

neai'iy  metallic. 
This  occurs  in  Germany  and  other  countries 
among    the    primary    rocks ;    in    Staffordshire, 
among  the  secondary  coals.     It  passes  into  plum- 
bago. 

b.  Friable,  pulFeruleut,  or  scaly. 

This  variety  is  rare  and  in  small  quantity  :  it 
occurs  in  Switzerland. 

c.  Laminar:  known  by  the  name  of  blind 

coal,  stone  coal,  culm,  and  Kilkenny 
cool. 

This  occurs,  like  the  preceding,  in  the  pri- 
mary strata,  in  micaceous  schist,  argillaceous 
schist,  and  gneiss.  But  it  is  far  more  abundant 
in  the  secondary,  as  in  many  parts  of  Britain  and 
Ireland.     It  passes  into  common  coal. 

d.     Columnar,  or  rather  prismatic. 

Occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  trap  rocks,  and 
ia  therefore  partial   and  rare.       It  passes  into 
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plumbago,  forming  the  suathracolite  of  Baron 
Bom. 

B.  Flamingy  and  burning  easily;  with  smoke* 
Common  coal. 

It  occurs  either  massive  or  slaty  ;  but  the  two 

are  so  generally  united,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 

distinguish  them  as  separate  varieties.     It  differs 

much  in  quantity  in  different  situations ;  chiefly 

in  consequence  of  the  d^jee  in  which  it  recedes 

from  the  preceding,  or  the  quantity  of  bitumen 

which  it  yields  on  distillation.     The  best  kinds 

unite,  or  cake,  in  the  fire,  by  a  partial   fusion. 

It  presents  other  varieties  of  much  inferior  value, 

in  consequence   of  mixtures   of  clay,  forming 

coarse  coal.    These  pass  into  bituminous  shale, 

formerly  noticed.     They  are  always  secondary. 

C.  Very  inflammable:  leaving  little  coak  after 
inflammation ;  massive  or  imperfectly  laminar :  with  a 
large  conchoidal  fracture  more  or  less  brigrfat,  bat 
sometimes  quite  dull.    Cannel  coal  and  Parrot  coal. 

Occurs  in  the  secondary  coal  of  other  quali- 
ties, and  i&sometimesf  wrought,  like  jet,  for  orna- 
ments. 

D.  Coak,  ashes,  and  smut.  These  rare  and  par- 
tial modifications  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  trap,  as  already 
noticed. 


«t» 


The  Iiistory  of  the  greater  number  of  tiiete 
deposits  is  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  but  isao 
purely  matter  of  geological  inquiry  as  to  be  in- 
admissible in  this  work.  There  are  two  distinct 
divisions  of  substances  comprised  under  this 
head,  the  loose  and  the  solid  ;  both  of  them  pos- 
terior  to  the  latest  indurated  strata,  and  the  latter, 
evidently  more  recent  than  the  former.  A  few 
words  must  suffice  respecting-  both. 

Alhivial,  unconsolidated  deposits,  occur  in 
various  situations,  bespeaking,  in  many,  im- 
portant ditferences  of  origin. 

Where  they  are  found  in  vallies  through 
which  rivers  flow,  they  generally  arise  from  th* 
abi-asion  of  the  channels  in  which  these  run ; 
and  more  particularly,  from  the  wear  of  the 
higher  rocky  hills  that  form  their  sources  and 
coutaiu  their  springs.      They  originate  in  the 
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wme  causes,  in  most  instances,  where  they  form 
those  extensiye  plains  that  accompany  the  es- 
tuaries of  riyers,  whether  these  terminate  in  the 
sea  or  in  an  inland  lake.  In  the  former  case,  they 
constitute  submarine  banks  and  low  islands  ;  in 
the  latter,  in  the  course  of  their  progress,  they 
obliterate  the  lakes,  and  thus  form  solid  and  ex* 
tensive  deposits  in  Tallies,  which  have  sometimes 
been  imagined  to  originate  in  causes  of  a  more 
general  nature. 
^  The  action  of  the  sea  on  its  shores,  is  some- 
times such  as  to  reject  on  them  the  loose  mats- 
rials  which  it  contains,  and  which  it  may  have 
derived,  either  from  more  distant  and  similar 
sources,  or  from  the  perpetual  reproduction  and 
death  of  the  tribes  of  shell-fish  by  which  it  is 
inhabited.  In  some  cases  of  this  nature,  the 
sea  is  thus  caused  to  retire  before  the  increasing 
shore,  and  that  increase  is  often  accelerated  or 
tX)nsolidated  by  the  growth  of  various  plants 
which  take  root  in  the  new-formed  soil.  In 
others,  the  winds  disperse  die  lighter  materials, 
consisting  of  sand ;  which  thus  frequency  over- 
whelms the  interior  land,  for  a  certain  ifiaoe, 


with  deposits  of  this  substance,  often  of  ^^reat 
depth. 

In  consequence  of  the  daily  waste  of  iaoun> 
tains,  and  without  the  assistance  of  streams,  but 
urged  solely  by  the  force  of  gravity  and  the  ordi- 
nary drainage  of  the  surface,  beds  of  alluvial 
matter  are  in  many  situations  deposited  on  the 
sides  of  hills,  and  in  some  cases  to  a  considerable 
depth. 

Lastly,  in  some  places,  rocks  are  found  to 
have  been  disintegrated  in  situ  in  consequence  of 
the  action  of  water  or  other  causes,  and  sometimes 
to  a  considerable  depth.  In  favourable  circum- 
stances of  position,  these  remain  in  their  places, 
forming  beds  or  masses  of  loose  materials,  con- 
sisting of  larger  fragments  of  the  more  solid 
parts,  mixed  with  the  clay  and  sand  resulting: 
from  the  more  complete  decomposition  of  others. 
This  occurrence  takes  place,  chieSy,  in  granite, 
in  gneiss,  in  some  of  the  trap  rocks,  and  in  the 
red  sandstone.  Of  the  latter,  Arran  and  Cautyre 
present  some  remarkable  examples. 

Thus  there  seem  to  occur  in  nature  four  dis- 
tinct classes  of  partial  alluvia,  namely,  those  of 
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rnreiB  and  estnaries,  marine  aUnria,  aHmria  tf 
descent^  and  untrannported  allavia. 

A  separate  division  moBt  be  formed  to  con* 
tain  the  general  atluvia,  which  occnr  tnsitaatiotM 
where  none  of  these  canses  can  have  acted,  and 
which  appear  to  owe  their  origin,  in  mamj  cases, 
to  deluges,  apparently,  of  a  temporary  and  par- 
tial nature,  in  others,  to  that  great  event  of  At 
same  description  recorded  in  sacred  history.  It 
is  extremely  important  to  distinguish  these  from 
the  former,  with  which  they  hate  ofteiii  bcM 
confounded;  but  to  attempt  even  the  slightM 
sketch  of  this,  would  be  to  enter  on  a  subfed 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  this  work.  In  ail  these 
easesy  the  distinctions  are  chiefly,  in  many,  purely, 
of  a  geological  nature. 

The  extent,  the  depth,  the  fonM,  and  the 
eonflections  of  all  these  deposits,  are  so  various, 
diat  no  description  admissible  in  these  prefttbry 
observations  could  convey  an  idea  of  them,  and 
they  must  consequentiy  be  reserved  for  therr  more 
appropriate  place  in  a  System  of  GeoTbgy .  ft  h 
anly  necessary  to  observe  in  the  briefest  manner, 
tfiat  their  forms  are  un6er  the^  daily  iriiluence  of 


the  csuses  which  produced  a  great  portion  of 
them;  and  tliat  inconsequence  of  these  daily 
actions,  the  alluvia  of  a  ^'eneral  nature  are  often 
in  danger  of  being  confounded  with  those  of 
more  recent  and  partial  origin. 

Many  of  the  alluvial  deposits  present  an  alter- 
nating strati Bcatiou,  more  or  less  frequent  and 
r^ular,  of  the  different  moditications  of  which 
they  are  formed,  often  emulating,  in  every  thing 
but  consolidation,  the  finer  and  coarser  beds  of 
the  red  sandstone.  They  also,  in  some  places, 
alternate  with  beds  of  peat,  or  of  those  sub- 
stances called  lignite  or  brown  coal,  which  are 
hereafter  noticed. 

Respecting  their  structure,  if  this  term  be 
admissible,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that 
they  consist  of  materials  varying  from  the  fine- 
ness of  mud  and  of  sand  to  the  bulk  of  many 
cubic  feet:  and  that  in  their  mineral  composition 
they  contain  fragments  of  every  rock  in  the  sys- 
tem of  nature.  Whether  the  larger  fragments 
are  rounded  or  angular,  depends  partly  on  the 
distance  whence  they  have  been  transported,  on 
the  time  and  degree  during  which  they  have  been 
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exposed  to  the  seyeral  causes  of  ni'aste,  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  materials. 

Organic  remains,  both  vegetable  and  animal, 
are  found  in  the  alluvial  deposits,  and  these  are 
frequently  interesting,  as  consisting  of  the  bones 
of  many  species  of  terrestrial  animals  now  extinct 
It  is  scarcely  perhaps  necessary  to  remark,  that 
minerals  sufficiently  permanent  in  their  nature  to 
resist  the  effects  of  waste,  also  occur  in  them; 
among  which  the  diamond  and  gold  are  the 
most  remarkable. 


In  treating  of  the  consolidated  alluvia^  or  of 
alluvial  rocks,  strictly  speaking,  no  notice  is  here 
necessary  of  those  very  partial  deposits,  formed 
by  infiltration  or  otherwise,  which  are  found  in 
many  situations,  and  which  are  more  properly 
described  in  works  of  mineralogy.  If  a  line  in- 
deed has  not  been  strictly  drawn  between  those 
which  seem  to  claim  a  place  here,  and  those 
which  belong  to  mineralogical  arrangements,  it 
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is  only  a  defect  which,  on  other  occasiooa,  it  lias 
I>eeii  found  impossible  to  avoid. 

The  substances  here  considered  as  alluvial 
rocks,  are,  either  extensive  calcareous  deposits 
from  existing  waters,  or  loose  alluvia  which  have 
been  consolidated  by  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing causes;  namely,  the  deposition  of  carbonat 
of  lime  from  water,  or  the  agglutinating  power 
of  that  compound  of  water  and  carbonat  of  iron, 
called  rust,  to  which  no  chemical  term  has  yet 
been  applied.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  some 
more  rare  instances,  there  may  be  added  to  these, 
the  recent  solution  of  silica,  and  an  adhesion  of 
certain  mixed  earths  which,  although  it  appears 
to  be  merely  the  result  of  pressure  and  repose,  is 
probably  owing  to  the  same  circumstance  in  a 
degree  less  perceptible. 

The  power  of  carbonat  of  lime,  it  must  also 
be  added,  may  be  called  into  action  without  the 
actual  infiltration  of  foreign  solutions;  and  thus, 
fragments  of  shells,  or  mixtures  of  these,  or  of 
other  calcareous  matters,  with  sand,  are  some- 
times consolidated ;  the  very  substances  (hem- 
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seWes  aflbrding,  by  their  partial  aolutioD,  that 
cement  by  which  they  are  anited« 

The  alluvial  rocks  which  are  formed  by  de- 
po0itioTi8  from  water,  necessarily  tary  in  dimen- 
sion and  disposition,  as  well  as  in  sitiu^n, 
accoitling  to  circumstances  which  do  not  admit 
of  being  here  described .  Those  which  originate 
in  the  other  causes  just  mentioned,  also  present 
many  variations,  depending  on  circumstances 
which  may  easily  be  apprehended.  Thus  Aey 
are  found  in  inland  situations,  or  on  sea'fthores, 
or  occupying  portions,  more  or  less  extensive,  of 
the  looser  materials  in  which  they  are  found.  A 
certain  class  of  them  form  some  of  the  varieties 
of  the  veinstones  mentioned  in  a  precedii^ 
chapter. 

In  a  geological  view,  they  ar6  in'sottie  other 
respects  very  interesting;  as  indicating  those 
actions  pf  a  corresponding  nature,  though*  mnch 
more  distant  in  point  of  time,  which  have  led  to 
the  consolidation  of  many  of  the  looser  strata  of 
sand  and  similar  matters,  and  which,  ns  they  are 
portions  of  the  consolidated  series^  of  stratta,  have 
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been  considered  in  another  place.  Moat  of  the 
secondary  rocks  indeed,  and,  perhaps,  not  a  few 
of  the  primary,  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  a 
similar  origin  ;  but  these  are  questions  appertain- 
ing to  geology. 

Respecting  the  texture  and  composition  of 
these  roclts,  it  is  scarcely  possiltle  to  say  any  thing 
which  would  not  be  a  repetition  of  what  has  been 
said  in  treating  of  the  loose  alluvia,  or  which  may 
not  be  as  easily  deduced  from  the  preceding  ob- 
servations. The  more  minute  peculiarities  will 
find  a  more  proper  place  in  the  Synopsis. 

Like  the  loose  alluviii,  tbey  may  also  contain 
imbedded  minerals;  and  the  diamond  has  thus 
been  found  forming  part  of  a  conglomerate  al- 
luvial rock.  Organic  remains  also  occur  in  them  ; 
ahd  some  of  the  instances,  such  as  that  of  the 
West  Indies  so  well  known  as  containing  human 
skeletons,  are  particularly  interesting ;  as,  from 
confounding  them  with  earlier  rocks  of  similar 
character,  the  most  serious  geological  errors 
might  arise. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  ALLUVIA. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 
Loose. 

A.  Single  stones,  more  or  less  accumulated  id 
particular  places,  generally  bearing  marks  of  waste  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  commonly  consisting-  of  the 
older  rocks. 

a.  Granite  boulders. 

b.  Boulders  of  other  rocks,  which  it  is 

unnecessary  to  distinguish,  as  the/or« 
mer,  from  their  greater  conspicuity 
and  frequency,  ha\re  here  been.  Sin- 
gle in  inland  situations,  and  forming 
heaps  on  sea  shores. 

B.  Stones  of  various  sizes  mixed  with  sand  or 
clay  or  both. 

a.  The    produce   of  one   rock  :     allum 

formed  in  situ. 

b.  Pebbles  of  flint  with  sand   and  clay. 

London  gravel  bed.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  these  pebbles  have  been 
rounded  by  the  action  of  water>  or  are 
in  their  original  forms, 
c  Rounded  fragments  of  various  rocks, 
I  intermixed  with  clay  or  sand.     Dilu- 

vian  alluvia,  and  the  alluvia  of  rivers, 
d.    Fragments  slightly  rounded,  or  angu- 
lar, with  clay  and  sand.    Alluvia  of 
descent. 
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C.  Of  line  materials,  coDRtstingf  of  sand  and  clay 
more  or  less  compacted. 

a.  Clay. 

Many  varieties,  both  in  a  mineralogica!  and 
in  an  oeconomical  view,  are  comprised  under 
this  head.  It  contains  ^-ariable  proportions  of 
aluniina  and  of  silica,  and  in  some  places,  it  also 
contains  magnesia  and  lime.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  varieties  which  1  have  observed  in  this 
conntry,  are  the  white  clay  of  north  I'ist  and 
Harris,  and  the  porcelain  clay  found  in  some  parts 
of  Cornwall  in  superficial  beds ;  the  former 
produced  from  gneiss,  the  latter  from  granite. 
Although  many  of  the  clays  described  at  page  608, 
may  resemble  others  belonging  to  the  alluvial 
deposits,  their  geological  differences  are  impor- 
tant. The  colours  are  various,  blueish  black, 
grey,  yellow,  or  white. 

b.  Clay  witli  a  large  proportion  of  sand  : 

loam  of  agriciillurists. 
'  c.     Compact  sand,  always  with  a  mixture 

of  tine  clay  sufficient  to  consolidate 
it:  found  in  thealluWa  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  on  the  sea  efiore. 
d.     Clay  ciinlainrng  inflammable  or  cttrW- 
nareo^s  matter  arising  from  the  de- 
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composkioD  of  aaimab  and  vege- 
tables :  mud.  In  many  estuaries, 
and  in  the  deposits  of  slow  moTing 
rivers. 

D.  Consisting  principally  of  calcareous  matter. 
Marie. 

a.  Powdery,  or  imperfectly  plastic,  with 

few  or  no  distinct  fragments  of  sbeUi: 
often  much  mixed  with  sand  and  clay. 

b.  A  congeries  of  shells  and  fragments  of 

shells,  more  or  less  pure.  Shell 
marie  of  agriculturists. 

Those  which  contain  organic  remains,  are 
found  on  sea  shores,  or  on  lands  that  have  been 
deserted  by  the  sea,  as  well  as  in  lakes,  where 
they  often  accompany  peat.  Where  found  in  diy 
places  inland,  they  generally  mark  the  situations 
of  antient  lakes.  But,  in  several  parts  of  Perth- 
shire, they  also  occur  on  declivities,  having  been 
formed  by  terrestrial  shells.  In  other  cases,  they 
are  formed  by  the  alluvia  of  calcareous  rocks. 

E.  Of  fine  materials,  and  loose,  or  incompact. 

a.     Quartz  sand.  ^ 

On  sea  shores,  and  also  removed  by  the 
winds,  so  as  to  form  sand  hills  and  other,  similar 
inland  deposits,  which  are  consolidated  by  the 
growth  of  vegetables,  and  sometimes  by  the  for- 
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mation  of  peat ;  in  which  latter  case  they  are 
mixed  with  powdery  peat  earth. 

b.  Of  calcareous  sand ;  commonly  from 
the  decomposition  of  sect  shelis.  and 
found  under  similar  circumstances. 

F.  Sands  of  various  constitution,  found  in  partial 
deposits  iu  different  places,  and  comraouiy,  if  not 
always,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks. 

a.  Quartz  and  argillaceous  schist. 

b.  Quartz  and  felspar. 

c.  Quartz  and  the  sand  of  trap  rocks. 

d.  Mica:    or  mica  with  clay,  or  felspar, 

or   quartz,  or    hornblende,  or  all  of 
these.     From  gneiss  aud  granite. 

G.  Mixtures  of  various  kinds,  forming  the  soi] 
of  agriculturists. 

Some  of  these  are  transported  materials,  others 
ai^  the  produce  of  rocks  decomposed  in  situ. 
Those  produced,  in  the  latter  case,  by  the  decom- 
position of  many  trap  rocks,  of  the  argillaceous 
limestones,  and  of  the  argillaceous  schists,  are 
the  most  fertile  and  valuable. 

H.  Vegetable  soil,  or  mould,  consisting  of  a  mix- 
ture of  any  of  the  preceding  with  a  hydrocarbonaceous 
oompound,  analogous  to  peat,  which  results  from  the 
decomposition  of  vegetables. 

Other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  fertility 
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of  these  depends  on  the  proportion  of  this  sub- 
stance in  the  compound. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Solid. 


FIRST    SUBDIVISION. 

Simple. 

A.  Compacted  sand  of  quartz,  or  recent  sand- 
stones :  sometimes  found  in  river  alluiria ;  tender. 

B.  Compacted  shell  sand  :  recent  oolite. 

This  occurs  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bahama  Islands ;  also  in  similar  situations  else- 
where. The  grains  are  often  perfectly  rounded, 
and  it  serves  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  older 
limestones  of  this  nature* 

C.  Compact  limestone,  deposited  Crom  the  waters 
of  existing  rivers  or  lakes  in  larg^  masses. 

The  well-known  travertino  of  Rome  belongs 
to  this  variety.  The  stalagmitic  rocks,  such  as 
that  of  Gibraltar,  may  also  be  arranged  under 
this  head. 
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SECOND    8DBDITI8ION. 

Compound. 

A.  Substnnces  of  viirious  ktuds  and  sizes  ce- 
mented by  carbonat  of  time. 

a.  Quartz  sand  cemented  in  this  manner. 

Od  seashores  aiiJ  in  river  alluTJa.  Abounds 
on  the  shores  of  the  Messina,  where  it  is  wrought 
for  oeconomical  purposes.  Occurs  under  singu- 
lar modifications  near  Delvin  in  Perthsliire. 

b.  Fragments  of  many  kinds  cemented  in 

llie  same  way  into  a  solid  mass. 
On  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  near  Dunbar, 
in  Rasay,  and  on  other  sea  shores. 

B.  Various  snbstnnces  cemented  by  rust  of  iron. 

a.     Quartz,  sand,  and  gravel:  recent  ferru- 

ginoun    sandstone.     Resembles    the 

hard  portions  of  the  ferruginous  sand 

deposits  ot-the  En^lisfi  strata. 

b.     Flint  gravel,  clay,  and  sand,  united  by 

Occurs  near  Crojdon,  and  elsewhere,  in  the 
gravel  bed. 

Some  of  the  trap  rocks  seem  to  undergo  a 
similar  process  after  disintegration ;  forming  a 
recent  tufa. 

The  Engti^  puddingstones,  so  well  known. 
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and  found  in  Hertfordshire,  ought  probably  to 
be  referred  to  the  second  subdiyision,  under 
which  they  would  form  a  variety  C,  cemented  by 
quartz.  ^But  as  the  real  origin  of  fh is  substance 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ascertained,  I  have 

« 

preferred  leaving  it  in  doubt  for  future  enquiry, 
although  enumierated  in  the  mean  time,  under 
the  head  of  the  superior  sandstones. 


r. 


la  giving  a  place  to  peat  in  this  arrangement, 
it  seemed  also  indispensibty  necessary  to  intro- 
duce those  analogous  matters,  very  conveniently 
designated  by  Brongniart's  term  lignite,  which 
are  even  more  intimately  connected  with  coal  by 
their  origin  and  position. 

The  superior  antiquity  of  lignite  fo  peat,  ie 
proved  by  its  position  under  considerable  depths 
of  alluvial  matter,  and  by  the  greater  degree  in 
which  it  hail  midergone  the  process  of  bitttmi- 
nization.  They  differ  also  iu  another  easentiat 
circumstance,  namely,  that  the  production  of 
lignite  has  long  since  ceased,  whereas  that  of  peat 
is  in  daily  and  visible  progress. 

In  its  chemical  properties,  lignite  holds  a 
station  intermediate  between  peat  and  coal  ; 
while,  among  the  varieties  also,  a  gradation  in 
this  respect  may  be  traced  ;  the  brown  and  more 
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organized  kinds,  approaching  very  near  to  peat, 
^  while  the  more  compact,  such  as  jet,  approxi- 
mate to  coal. 

^  Chemical  analysis  proves  that  the  most  im- 

perfect peat  differs  little  from  wood,  and  that  jet, 
the  most  perfect  lignite,  differs  in  the  same  man- 
ner but  slightly  from  coal.  The  intermediate 
varieties  between  these  extremes,  present  cor- 
responding differences  which  show  that  the  whole 
of  these  substances  are  in  the  progress  of  bita- 
minization,  and  which  render  it  probable  that, 
by  the  completion  of  that  process,  and  by  certain 
changes  in  their  texture,  they  are  ultimately 
destined  to  form  that  substance.  It  is  not  within 
the  limits  of  this  work  to  enter  further  into  this 
interesting  subject,  which  will  find  a  more  ap* 
propriate  place  in  a  system  of  geological  science. 
Lignite  is  found  in  strata  varying  in  thick- 
ness, from  a  few  inches  even  to  fifty  feet,  and, 
sometimes  occupying  extensive  tracts  in  alluvial 
valleys.  It  is  always  covered  with  the  alluvial 
deposits,  and,  although  it  sometimes  forms  only 
one  stratum,  it  occasionally  exists  in  repeated 
alternations   with  clay»   sand,   and  ouurle^  and 
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occurs  even  in  alluvial  or  recent  sandstones.  At 
Bovey,  there  are  seventeen  strata.  It  is  some- 
times also  found  dispersed  in  small  masses;  a 
circumstance  which  happens  more  particularly  in 
the  case  of  jet. 

Organic  vegetable  remains  are  found  in  lig- 
nite, and  it  also  sometimes  contains  mellile, 
amber,  and  sulphur. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  LIGNITE. 

A.  Jet.  Hard  and  compact ;  has  a  piloby  lustre 
and  takes  a  good  polisli :  sometimes  retains  marks  of 
the  wood  whence  it  haa  been  derived. 

In  France,  Spain,  Germany,  &c.  In  the  for- 
mer itsometiines  occurs  in  recent  sandstone. 

B.  Surlurbrand.  Less  compact  and  more  brittle 
than  jet. 

Found  in  Ireland,  iu  Sussex,  and  elsewhere. 

C.  Friable :  moor  coal  of  some  writers. 

Is  found  in  the  south  of  France;  contains 
marks  of  vegetables,  and  it  occurs  in  sand  and 
marie. 
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D.  Fibrous  :  brown  coal,  bitamiDized  wood, 
Bovey  coal.  The  vegetable  texture  yery  apparent, 
the  colours  brown  or  brownish  black. 

Some  of  the  surturbrand  of  Iceland  belongs 
to  this  variety. 

E.  Earthy  or  pulverulent,  sometimes  a  little 
compact  and  retaining  the  texture  of  wood  :  contains 
also  remains  of  vegetables. 

Is  found  under  a  deep  alluvial  soil  near 
Cologne,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Cologne 
earth  in  the  arts.  The  thickness  of  the  beds 
reaches  even  to  fifty  feet. 

The  lignite,  or  bituminous  wood^  found  under 
trap  rocks,  is  of  a  more  distant  origin,  and  in 
some  cases  appertains  rather  to  the  fiamaily  of  coal. 

F.  Retaining  more  or  less  of  the  texture  of  wood 
and  passing  into  true  coal.  Basaltic  wood ;  and  basal- 
tic coal  of  some. 


Although  peat  does  nut  in  every  instance  lie 
above  all  the  alluvial  soils  nhicb  may  he  present, 
that  is  at  least  its  predominant  position.  It  is 
invariably  found  above  those  of  an  extensive  an<l 
general  nature  which  may  be  referred  to  a  dilu- 
vian  cause  ;  and,  where  it  lies  beneath  deposits  of 
clay  or  sand,  these  will  be  found  of  modern 
origin,  and  produced  by  the  very  recent  action 
of  rivers. 

These  alternations  are  not  frequent  where 
they  do  occur  ;  and  they  consist  either  of  mark- 
or  sand,  deposited  in  lakes,  or  of  clay  and  sand 
formed  at  the  estuaries  of  rivers.  The  beds  of 
peat,  in  these  instances,'  are  g:eneraUy  of  incon- 
siderable thickness.  Where  it  is  found,  as  is 
most  freqnently  the  case,  at  the  surface,  it  lies 
above  the  ordinary  alluvial'  soil ;  formirig  strata,  or 
tracts,  more  or  less  extensive,  according  to  (he 
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nature  of  the  country  and  the  form  of  the  grouud 
which  it  occupies.  These  deposits  have  often 
the  form  of  basin-like  cavities,  from  circum- 
stances that  will  be  immediately  apparent.  Their 
thickness  is  exceedingly  variable,  and  has  been 
known  to  reach  to  fifty  feet  and  upwards. 

In  some  instances,  the  formation  of  peat  in 
particular  places  has  ceased ;  in  others,  it  is  still 
in  progress,  being  maintained  by  the  continuance 
of  those  actions  from  which  all  the  deposits  of 
this  nature  have  originated.  This  is  the  suc- 
cessive growth  and  decay  of  yegetable  substances 
of  various  kinds.  It  is  not  possible  to  enter  on 
this  part  of  the  subject  here ;  but  it  is  necessaiy 
to  enumerate  the  different  circumstances  under 
which  this  substance  is  foimed,  as  it  tends  to 
illustrate  the  different  varieties  which  it  presents. 

It  is  found  on  declivities  which  are  easily 
drained  ;  generally  in  very  thin  beds,  and  of  a 
loose  texture,  forming  the  mountain  peat,  or 
heath  soil,  of  agriculturists.  On  the  margins  of 
lakes,  it  occurs  in  a  solid  form  ;  tending,  by  its 
annual  increase,  ultimately  to  obliterate  their 
cavities,  and  thus  to  produce  many  of  those  ex* 
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tensive  basin-like  deposits,  now  found  in  moun- 
tainoiis  countries,  and  which  so  often  include 
beds  of  niarle  formed  from  the  shell-fish  that 
once  inhabited  their  waters.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner it  occurs  in  low  undrained  or  marshy  situa- 
tions. Where  antient  forests  have  fallen,  it  is 
also  fouDd,  sometimes  forming  very  extensive 
tracts,  and  generally  distinguishable  by  the  pecu- 
liar structure  of  the  mass,  and  by  the  remains  of 
trees  imbedded.  It  also  occurs  on  flat  sea  shores, 
being  generally,  in  these  cases,  much  intermixed 
with  sand,  and  having  been  generated  by  the 
growth  and  decay  of  zostera  marina  and  various 
semimaritime  and  marine  plants.  Lastly  it  is 
found,  often  in  very  considerable  tracts,  deposited 
at  some  distance  from  the  places  where  it  was 
formed,  and  at  firat  in  a  semifluid  state ;  being 
afterwards  consolidated  into  a  very  compact  mass, 
by  the  drainage  of  the  water. 

Recent  animal  remains  and  works  of  art,  are 
occasionally  contained  in  peat. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PEAT 


A.  Loose  or  powdery,  and  often  intermixed  witb 
clay  or  sand :  mountain  and  heath  peat. 

B.  Spongy,  imperfect,  and  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  roots  and  fragments  of  undecom- 
posed  vegetables. 

C.  Compact,  but  still  retaining  numerous  frag- 
ments of  vegetables  and  passing  into  the  former. 
This  is  the  most  ordinary  variety  of  that  used  for  fuel. 

D.  Highly  compacted,  with  a  total  loss  of  the 
vegetable  texture.  The  specific  g^ravity  of  this  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  last,  and  it  bums,  nearly  like 
coal,  with  a  considerable  flame.  It  is  much  more  rare 
than  the  former  varieties,  but  is  found  in  North  Dist 
and  the  adjoining  islands. 

I'he  varieties  B,  C,  D,  are  commonly  found 
in  the  same  deposit ;  B,  C,  always  ;  the  spongy 
kindft  being  at  the  top,  and  the  compact  below. 
The  progress  of  vegetable  decomposition,  or  of  the 
perfection  of  the  peat,  is  thus  indicated.  When 
wet,  and  in  their  native  places,  all  the  varieties  of 
peat  are  soft,  but  they  become  hard  by  drying. 

£.  Compact,  generally  flaky  when  dry,  and  con- 
taining fragments,  roots,  and  trunks  of  trees.  Forest 
peat. 

F.    When  wet,  a  mixture  of  water  and  fine  pow- 
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der  of  peat :  on  drying,  yery  compact.    Transported 
peat ;  forming  fluid  bog^« 

G.     Containing  bitumen.     Bituminous  peat. 

As  long  as  the  growth  of  the  vegetables  pro- 
ceeds, the  peat  is  perpetually  renewed  after  re- 
moval ;  but  the  process,  except  in  the  case  of 
transported  peat,  ceases  when  the  vegetating  sur- 
face is  removed,  unless  it  is  renewed  bv  nature 
or  by  artificial  means. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

v. ' 

DIALLAGE  ROCK. 

When  the  preceding  pages  were  written,  and 
indeed  until  the  greater  part  had  been  printed,  I 
had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  geological  con- 
nections of  diallage  rock,  and  was  unable  to  pro- 
cure any  accurate  information  respecting  it.  I 
was  therefore  compelled  to  leave  it  as  a  subject 
for  future  correction ;  but  it  was  enumerated  at 
the  end  of  the  article  on  Granite,  as  I  had  been 
infoiTned  by  an  observer  that  it  was  an  unstrati- 
fied  rock,  and  that  it  belonged  to  the  primaiy. 
class.  The  nature  of  its  composition  seemed  to 
claim  that  as  its  most  probable  place. 

Having,  since  that  period,  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  it  in  Shetland,  where  it  forms  an 
extensive  tract,  the  following  description,  drawn 
from  its  characters  in  that  country,  is  subjoined. 
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It  ought,  of  course,  to  be  iiilroduced  into  the 
tabular  arrangement  among  the  stratified  rocks 
of  the  primary  class ;  and,  as  it  occurs,  indiffer- 
ently, in  company  with  gneiss,  micaceous  schist, 
chlorite  schist,  and  argillaceous  schist,  while  it  is 
at  the  same  time  rare,  it  may  conveniently  be 
placed  in  the  table  immediately  before  limestone. 

It  abounds  in  the  islands  of  Ihist,  Balla,  aud 
I'etlar ;  and  occurs  also,  but  in  very  small  quan- 
tity, at  the  uorthern  extremity  of  the  Mainland 
of  Shetland.  It  appears  further  to  exist,  in  a 
very  limited  manner,  in  Ayrshire  and  in  Corn- 
wall ;  and  I  formerly  remarked  ttiat  it  was  said 
to  be  abundant  in  Piedmont  and  in  Corsica. 

In  Shetland,  the  largest  mass  of  this  rock, 
which  is  that  of  Unst,  sncceeds,  in  some  places, 
to  gneiss ;  in  others,  to  micaceous  schist,  chlorite 
schist,  and  argillaceous  schist ;  and  it  is  also 
found,  both  ill  this  island  and  in  Fetlar,  in  contact 
with  serpentine. 

Although  the  stratification  is  often  very  ob- 
scure, it  may  be  determined  without  much  diffi- 
culty ;  partly  by  the  conformable  direction  of 
the  masses  to  the  prevailing  bearing  of  the  ac- 
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companying  strata,  and  partly  by  its  alteruatioD 
with  these ;  while,  in  a  few  instan€e8,  it  is  per- 
fectly distinct ;  the  strata,  at  the  same  time,  being 
prolonged  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  general 
bearing,  and  dipping  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  the  neighbouring  rocks. 

The  strata  of  diallage  rock  are  intersected  in 
all  directions  by  innumerable  joints,  from  which 
their  frequent  obscurity  arises.  From  this  cause, 
the  protruding  surfaces  present  an  aspect  re- 
sembling that  which  is  exhibited  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances by  granite;  an  appearance  which 
has  probably  given  Vise  to  the  opinion  that  it  was 
an  unstratified  substance.  This  feature  is  very 
remarkable  in  the  abrupt  clifls ;  which  are  broken 
in  an  irregular  angular  manner,  by  fissures  so 
numerous  and  extensive,  as  to  confound  all  ap- 
pearance of  stratification. 

As  this  rock  alternates,  on  the  large  seale, 
with  the  primary  schistose  strata  before  men- 
tioned, so  it  frequently  contains  minute  beds  of 
micaceous  schist,  chlorite  schist,  and  talcose 
schist ;  more  rarely,  of  hornblende  and  actinolite 
schists.    In  the  same  manner  it  is  found  to  in- 
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elude  smaii  masses  of  serpentine,  as  well  as  to 
attenialc  with  larg-e  bodies  of  the  same  fock.  It 
must  also  be  remarked  that,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, it  occurs  ill  very  thin  beds  among*  the 
rocks  now  described,  and  very  widely  separated 
IroDi  any  other  mas^jes  of  the  same  substance. 

The  internal  slruclnre,  or  rather  the  texture, 
of  diallage  rock,  is  sometimes  merely  granular 
ci'}'9talline  ;  and  it  therefore  breaks,  like  granite, 
indifferently,  in  any  direction ;  although,  from 
its  toughness,  with  great  difficulty.  But  it  is 
often  fissile,  or  breaks  with  more  ease  in  one 
direction  than  another.  The  texture  then  re- 
sembles that  of  gneiss ;  this  effect  being  the 
result  of  a  predominant  parallelism  in  the  crystals 
of  the  diallage.  It  is  very  frequently  also  inter- 
sected by  extremely  tirin  veins,  or  iHmtnte,  of 
talc,  chlorite,  or  mica;  these  being  only  disco- 
vered by  the  yielding  of  the  rock  in  those  parts: 
and  hence  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  a  true 
fracture  is  procured.  Lastly,  it  is  often  trnvei'sed 
by  veins,  resembling  those  which  occur  in  gra- 
nite and  in  hypersthene  rock,  in  which  the  con- 
stituent minerals  are  crystallized  ia  larger  forms, 
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and  in  which,  either  the  dialbgv^  or  elae  the  fei- 
spar,  are  at  times  altogether  absent,  the  one  or 
other  mineral  alone  remaining. 

Diallage  rock  is  either  simple,  or,  essentially, 
compounded  of  felspar  and  diallage ;  the  a^iect 
Tarying  exceedingly  according  to  the  mi^nitude 
of  the  parts.  When  these  are  very  minute,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  recognize ;  the  peculiar  charac- 
ters of  the  diallage  nearly  disappearing.  The 
bolours  of  the  diallage  vary  from  very  palegre3ri8h 
green  to  a  brighter  green,  to  light  and  dark  grey, 
purplish  brown,  and  black.  The  aspect  of  file 
felspar  is  yery  various.  It  is  either  platy  and  dm- 
tinct,  or  else  confusedly  compacted,  or  very  finely 
granular,  or,  lastly,  uniformly  compact.  The 
colours  are  white,  or  greenish  gi*ey,  or  grey*  or 
purplish  grey ;  but,  in  Shetland,  the  paler  vari- 
eties predominate.  From  these  several  causes, 
the  general  colour  of  this  rock  varies  from  light 
grey  or^greenish  grey,  to  dsxk  grey,  and  brown. 

This  rock  passes  into  talcose  and  chlorite  schists 
by  the  intervention  of  mixtures  of  talc  or  chlorite 
with  the  felspar ;  thare  appearing  to  be  transir 
tions  from  diallage  to  both  of  Aese  naiiierala.    I 
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seems  also  to  pass  in  a  gi-adual  manner  into  ser- 
pentine; or,  al  least,  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
are  not  always  to  be  defined.  For  this  reason  a 
mixture  of  diallage  and  serpentine  has  been  in- 
cluded amonff  the  varieti*^  in  tlie  Synopsis.  It 
will  probably  be  found  to  present  many  other 
Diodificatione  when  it  shall  become  better  known; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  1  have  introduced  into  the 
ratalo<>;ite,  anion^  the  more  It^itimale  varieties, 
all  those  mixtures  in  which  diallag'e  occupies  a 
conspicuous  place ;  trusting  to  future  observa- 
tions for  the  correction  of  this  still  imperfert 
account. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  DIALLAGE  ROCK. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

Simple:  of  diallage  alone. 

A.  A  confused  jiiixtiire  of  cryetals  of  tlialUge. 

The  a»[ject  of  this  simple  rock  varies  mate- 
rially according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crystals ; 
and  it  ap[)eai-B  mther  to  form  veins  or  concretioB» 
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in  the  mixed  rock  than  to  occur  in  distinct  ipasses 
or  strata. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Compound :  of  two  ingredients. 

A.  A  mixture  of  diallage  and  felspar. 

a.  With  platy  felspar. 

b.  With  fine  granular  felspar. 

c.  With  compact  felspar. 

The  aspects  of  these  mixtures  vary  much, 
both  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  con- 
stituent minerals  and  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
parts.  These  are  sometimes  so  minute  that  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  diallage  disappears. 

B.  Diallage  and  actinolite. 

C.  Diallage  and  talc,  or  chlorite. 

D.  Diallage  and  serpentine. 

The  varieties  B,  C,  are  rare.  D  is  also,  for 
convenience,  enumerated  under  the  head  of  Ser- 
pentine ;  since  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine 
whether  this  variety,  occurring  at  the  common 
boundary  of  diallage  rock  and  serpentine,  belongs 
to  the  former  or  the  latter.  In  general,  in  some 
parts  of  this  transition,  the  diallage  abomids  so 
nearly  to  exclude  the  serpentine. 
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THIRD  DIVISION. 
Compound :  of  three  ingredients. 

A.  Diallage,  felspar,  and  mica. 

B.  Diallage,  felspar,  and  quartz. 

These  are  rare.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  there 
is  a  quaternary  compound  of  these  ingredients, 
but  it  has  not  fallen  under  my  notice. 

Diallage  rock  contains  imbedded  portions,  or 
rather  laminar  veins,  some  of  which  were  already 
mentioned,  of  talc,  chlorite,  actinolite,  asbestos, 
and  steatite  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  ever 
so  minutely  intermixed  with  any  independent 
minerals  as  to  suffer  any  changes  of  its  character. 
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SERPENTINE. 


Thb  examination  of  a  considerable  ti'act  of 
this  rock  in  Shetland,  has,  like  the  investigation 
of  the  diallage  rock  of  the  same  country,  given 
rise  to  an  important  correction  of  its  history  as  it 
was  described  in  the  body  of  the  work  ;  and  for 
the  same  reasons  it  is  introduced  into  the  present 
Appendix. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  its  stratifi- 
cation in  the  island  of  Unst.  Although  less 
regularly  disposed  in  Fetlar,  it  seems  there  also 
subject  to  the  same  law.  It  will  be  necessary 
therefore  to  I'emove  it  from  the  division  of  the 
unstratified  rocks,  and  to  place  it  with  the  pri- 
mary strata,  among  which  it  may  conveniently 
follow  limestone. 

In  general,  in  the  tracts  above  mentioned,  the 
great  mass  of  serpentine  seems  rather  to  hold  a 
parallel  course  to  the  stratified  rocks  which  it 
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accompanies,  namely,  diallage  rock,  gneiss,  mi- 
caceous schist,  argillaceous  schist,  and  chlorite 
schist,  than  to  he  itself  disposed  in  strata.  Yet, 
in  different  pliices,  the  courses  of  the  individual 
strata  can  he  distinetty  traced,  parallel  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  whole,  and  dipping  in  a 
similar  manner;  although  the  seams  or  divisions 
between  them  are  not  strongly  marked.  Id  . 
this  respect,  however,  it  ia  no  more  obscure  than 
gneiiis  and  micaceous  schist  often  are  ;  since,  in 
these  also,  the  stratified  disposition  is,  in  indi- 
vidual instances,  rather  inferred  from  analogy 
than  deducihie  from  observation.  It  still  more 
strongly  resembles  limestone  in  this  respect;  the 
primary  rocks  of  this  nature  being  often  very 
obscurely  or  imperfectly  stratified ;  while,  occa-  , 
sionally,  they  show  no  marks  of  that  disposition, 
but  rather  seem  to  form,  like  serpentiue,  large 
imbedded  shapeless  masses  or  huge  iiregular  ] 
nodules. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  now  to  8ee,  that,  by  | 
attending  to  the  analogous  disposition  of  these  ' 
limestone!^,  all  the  masses  of  serpentine  yet  des- 
cribed wiU   be  found  to  be  disposed  in  simitar 
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modes ;  forming  large  irregular  masses,  or  smaller 
nodules-;  or  else  stratified  in  a  manner  more 
decided  and  general,  or  in  the  shape  of  small 
evanesceilt  beds  included  in  other  strata. 

In  some  instances  indeed,  as  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, they  form  nodules  in  granite ;  a  position 
in  which  1  believe  limestone  has  not  been  found. 

It  ought  also  to  be  added,  as  a  correction  to 
tbfe  article  on  serpentine,  that  this  rock  is  occa- 
sionally schistose  ;  splitting,  as  it  would  appear, 
always  in  the  direction  of  the  stratum. 

In  Shetland,  serpentine  contains  chroroat  of 
iron;  often  in  great  abundance,  and  so  inter- 
spersed  in  gi*ains  throughout  the  rock  as  mate- 
rially to  alter  its  appearance  and  characters. 


In  consequence  of  these  two  alterations,  I 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  reprint  the  tabular 
view  of  rocks  given  at  p.  78 ;  which  will  there- 
fore now  stand  under  the  following  form  : 
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PRIMARY  CLASS, 

UNSTRATIFIED. 

Granite. 

STRATIFIED. 

Gneiss.  Red  sandstone. 

Micaceous  schist.  Arg^illaceoiis  schist. 

Chlorite  schist.  Diallage  rock. 

Talcose  schist.  Limestone. 

Hornblende  schist.  Serpentine. 

Actinolite  schist.  Compact  felspar. 
Quartz  rock. 

SECONDARY  CLASS. 

STRATIFIED. 

Lowest  (red)  sandstonr".  Limestone. 

Superior  sandstones.  Shale. 

UNSTRATIFIED. 

OverIynig(and  yenous)  Pitchstone. 

rocks. 

OCCASIONAL  ROCKS. 
Jasper.  Gypsum. 

Siliceous  schist. .  Confj^Iomerate  rocks. 

Chert.  Veinstones. 

APPENDIX. 
Volcanic  rocks.  Alluvia. 

Clay,  marie,  sand.  Lignite. 

Coal.  Peat. 

END. 
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